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INTRODUCTION. 


This translation is offered as a humble tribute to luy 
father’s memory, in the hope that it may reach a wider cir- 
cle of reiwiers than the original could possibly command. To 
facilitate a fuller comprehension of this simple narrative, I 
subjoin a short sketch of my father s life and of the Brahmo 
SamaJ with which he was so thoroughly identified, carrying it for 
the sjike of completeness beyond the peiiod covered by the? 
Autobiography. 

Uevmdranath Tagore, latterly known as Maharnhi 
or the Saint, was born in Jaishtha, May 1HL7, in the 
family mansion at Jorasanko, Calcutta. Having received 
an early education in the school founded by liaja liaminohati 
Roy, he, in his 14th. year, joined the Hindu College, which was, 
in those days, an educational institution of some standing and 
repute. My father, son of the wealthy Dwarkanath Tagore whose 
lavish expenditure earned him the title of Prince, was, as may be 
imagined, brought up in the midst of pomp and luxury. In the 
formation of his early religious impressionH, he was inHmuiccd 
by the traditions of an orthodox Hindu household, and above 
all, by the teachings and example of his grandmother, under 
whose .loving care he seems to have spent a happy childhood. 
So he grew up a wilful young man, — holding the religion of his 
forefathers in great reverence, though practically mure mindful 
of his worldly than spiritual interests. But certain providential 
occurrences, which arc graph iciilly described in the Autobio- 
graphy, wrought a change in him on his attaining manhood, 
and he felt within himself an awakening towards a higher life. 

In I83d, he established a Society called the Tatwabodhini 
Sabha^ which held regular weekly rneetingH at his house, where 
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discouraes on religious subjects were delivered. Besides these, 
monthly meetings were held for worship, when prayers were 
offered, ’and texts from the TJpaniriiads were recited and expound- 
ed. The Sabha started a monthly Theological Journal, the Tatwa-. 
bodbini Patrika, which, under the able editorship of Akshay 
Kumar Dutt, rendered valuable service to liberal theology and 
Bengali literature, and which, after many vicissitiides, still exists 
as a Bengali monthly. After some years, the Tatwabodhini 
Sabha was incorporated into the Brahma Samaj. The Mahar- 
shi, in his Autobiography, gives an interesting account of 
> ; the first anniversary meeting of the Sabha, which was celebrated 
. with great eclai in 1842. It was in the same year that 
my fether paid his first visit to the Brahmo Samaj. The 
Samaj, it must be stated here, was not then an organized 
community; it consisted merely of a small knot of per- 
sons who met together, from time to time, to recite the 
Vedas, and offer spiritual worship. Kaja Kammohan Roy had 
founded the Samaj in 1828, and consecrated for its,use a house 
of worship some time later, (1 Ith Magh 1830). Since then, his 
worthy co-tvdjutor Ramchandra Vidyavagish had zealously .serv- 
ed as a minister of the Samaj, but the congregation was not 
growing, and the cause, if anything, seemed yearly to languish. 
But when my father joined the Samaj, everything was changed. 
He devoted himself with zeal and energy to its reorganization, 
introduced a regular form of worship, including prayers for 
spiritual light and strength, and drew up a covenant for 
promoting consistency of conduct among die brotherhood. 

My father himself and 19 others were the first to sign the 
Brahmic covenant and publicly accept initiation at the hands 
of Pandit Vidydvagish. “As the twenty young men, dressed 
in suitable attire, approached the Pandit and repeated with re- 
verential' awe the solemn words of the covenant, the feelings 
of the old minister oveipowered hint to such m extent that: he 
sol^d like a child, «uid could not deliver the sermon he had 
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intended to preach, but only said, Oh ! how I wish that Ram- 
niohan Roy were present on this day/’* 

In 1844, my father established a Tatwabodhini Pathshala, or 
Theological School for the teaching of Vedanta, and the train- 
ing of young men to preach the Brahmo religion. And in the 
following year he sent four students to Benares for higher 
theological studies. Kach of these Brahmans was instructed 
to study one of the Vedas in the? holy city. These men 
were, after their return, employed as preachers and 
ministers of the Brahma Samaj. Of these, Pandit Ananda 
Chandra V’^edantavagish was the most conspicuous. Ho 
held the chief ministership of the Samaj till his death, and 
published various editions of Vedanta works and the Bhagavat- 
gita, and was the editor of the Srauta and Grihya sutras, publish- 
ed in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The year 1845 was memorable in the history of the Samaj, 
for the strenuous etfortM put forth by the Brahmos to defend 
their religion against the attacks of Christian niissionaries. T)r. 
Dutt* had published the year before unmerited strictures on the 
Brahmos and their religion in his work : ‘India and Indian 
Missions”. He described the Brahmo Samaj as a sect of 
Vedanbists who believed in the infallibility of the Vedas. This 
statement led the Brahmos to a formal consideration of their 
position. It was discovered that, in th(^ Samaj itself, there wits 
wide disagreement as to the degree of authority to be accorded 
to the sacred books. Akshay Kumar Dutt, the editor of the 
Tatwabodhini Patrika, who was the intellectual leader, as 
my father was the spiritual head, of the Samaj, refused to 
acknowledge their infallibility. Finally, after much discussion, 
my father formally renounced the doctrine of Verbal inspiration. 
At a general meeting of the Brahmos, it was agreed that 
the Vedas, ITpanishads, and other ancient writings were nob to 

* Related by Randit Shivnath BbaHtri. 
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be Accepted a« infaliibie guides, that Reason and Ooi^ience . 
were to ‘be the Supreme Authority, md rite teachiogs of' the 
Scriptures were to be accepted only in so &r to ^ey hanhonized 
with the light within us. > 

With the increase in the number of worshippers, the want 
of a text-book for their guidance was keenly felt. In order to 
supply that want, my father compiled and published th^ 
“BtAbma Dharma Grantha”, a valuable theistic manual of 
religion and morals. The first part of the book is devotional, 
and contains texts from the Upanishads on the existence and 
attributes of God, on the knowledge of God and his worship. 
This part of the book was thrown oft’ in one sitting, and under 
one spell of inspiration. My father gave vent to the outpour- 
ings of his heart in the words of the Upanishads, and Akshay 
Kumar T)utt took them down in writing there and then, and in 
three houre the whole book was composed. The second part 
consists of moral precepts from Mann, Yagnavalkya, Mahabharat 
and other Hindu Scriptures. In an appendix to the book 
the following were laid clown as the cardinal principles of the 
Brahmic faith. 

1. In the beginning there was naught. The One Supreme 
alone existed. Ho created the whole universei 

2. He alone is The God of Truth, . Infinite Wisdom, 
G^ness and Power, Eternal and All-pi^rvading, the 
Jjlfle without a second (Ekamevadvitiyam). 

8. Ain His wqrship lies our salvation in this world and 
in the next. 

. 4. Loving Him and doing that which He loveth consti- 

tute His worehip. 

Besides looking after the Calcutta Samaj, my &ther,helpe|d to 
establish branches in-Midnapur, Burdwan, Dacca, Ra^gpnr, 
'Krishnagar, and several other places. .All this work extending 
overaperiod of netudy 12 years, is set forth in the Autobiography.* 
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In fcbe year ISiti my gi^andfathur Dwarknnath l^igore died 
during his second visit to England. The death was a groat blow 
to my father from a worldly point of view also, launching him into 
pecuniary troubles and embarrassments of no ordinary kind. 
Not only this, but it seemed as if this event was a hcaven-«ent 
oixieal meant to test his spiritual strength in the face of opposition 
and persecution which arose from an unexpected quarter. It 
all happen(‘d in this way. When th(' time came for the 
performance of the funeral obsequies (Sraddha), my father, 
as the tildest son, hml to take a leading part in the 
ceremony. But all our domestic ceremonies are iutorwov(*n 
with idolatry. What was to ho done ( 'Phc' Brahinie 
(i)vonant imposed upon him the duty of discountenanc- 
ing all idolatrous rites, (treat pressure, however, was brought 
to boar on him in connection with his father's obsequies. 
Raja KadhakanU Dev's advice was that he should ‘‘perform 
the Sraddha strictly according to the directions given in the 
Shastms.'’ But the Maharshi was firm. “I have (mibracc*d. 
Brahm<usm as my religion,'' he said, “1 cannot do any thing 
which is in conflict with the vow I have taken. But you may 
rest ussiuikI that I shall do nothing which is not sanctioned by 
our highest aiithoriti<*s’\ “No, no", said the Raja, “that won't 
do. That would be against custom, as I say and all 
will go well”. My father took counsel with his brother 
(lirindranath. But my llacl<^ Girindra was for a compromise. 
“If we go against custom” he pointed out, “our own kith and 
kin will desert us'*. My father was thus left all alone, but he 
stood firm and triumphed. He refused to take part in the 
idolatrous rites, and performed the Sraddha according to a 
form whichr he had himself prepared for the occasion. This 
measure of reform raised a storm of opposition from h.is orthodox 
relatives and friends, and created a permanent breach in the 
famdy. This was a 8erk>u.s loss, but the gain whs a great deal 
more in comparison. My father wites, “My friends and relatives 
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forsook me, but my (Jod tortk me in with his blessings. My 
conscience was satisfied at the triumph of the Right. What 
more could I want 

My grandfather Dwarkanath Tagore died deeply involved 
in debt. At the time of his death it was found that his liabi- 
lities amounted to about a crore of rupees, while his assets 
w(Te only 43 lakhs. To maintain his princely state, Dwaraka- 
nath Tagore had appfirently contracted heavy debts in the 
name of his firm, taking care at the same time to secure a 
jK)rtion of his property in the shape of trust, for the benefit of his 
family. The manager of the firm, Mr. T). M. Gordon, convened 
a meeting of the creditoi-s, and informed thorn that the pro- 
prietors of the firm were prepared to make over to them 
all their property, excepting only the trust property 
which no one could touch. The creditors themselves, when 
the proposal was made, seemed inclined to accept it : but 
it did not commend itself to my fatheu s sense of justice, 
'ble held a brief consujtntion with his brother, and astonished 
every one by declaring that they would not avail themselves 
of the protection afforded by the trust, but would place every- 
thing unreservedly in the hands of their creditors, till all their 
heavy liabilities wore liquidated. The creditors were deeply 
moved, and one of them, it is recorded, shed tears at the meet- 
ing. An arrangement was come to, by which the creditors took 
charge of the property, and allowed the bereaved sons a sub- 
sistence allowance of Rs. 2»'3, 000 per annum. My father felt 
supremely happy in the concionsnesa of having dealt justly by 
his creditors, and as he went home he remarked to his brother 
Girindra that they had performed a “ VisVajit Yajna ’’ *by 
giving away everything they possessed. My father writes, 
'' What I had desired came to pass. I wanted to renounce the 
world, and the world left me of jts own accord. What i^sin- 
gnlar coincidence ! I had prayed to my God, ‘ I desire, nothing 
but Thee *, and the Lord in his mercy granted my prayer. He 





kM)k away everything from me, and revealed Himself unto me. 
My heart’s desire was fulfilled to the letter.” 

The creditors, however, did not long continue to hold the 
property. They were so convinced of my fiither’s honest inten- 
tions, that in two years they relinquished the estate to his 
management, and accordingly he resumed its charge. It took 
years and years for him to pay oflF the compoilOded debts, but 
by means of judicious management, and exemplary self-denial, he 
eventually succeeded in doing so to thc^ last 'fArthing. It 
was not only in the matter of his fathers debts that ho was 
scrupulous. Dwarkaiiath Tagore had been profuse in his chari- 
ties, and some liberal promises of pecuniary assistance remained 
unfulfilled before his death. My father took upon himself tho 
discharge of all such (obligations, and in one instance, in the 
case of a promise of a lakh of rupees m.'ule to the I )ifltrict 
Charitable Society of Calcutta, it is said that he paid not only 
the full donation, but interest thereon from the date on which it 
had been promised. 

Ever since^ embracing the Brahmic faith, my lather had 
travelhid a good deal. He madto it a ruki to set out on tour 
every year when the Durga Puja festival caim! round, with a view 
to k(iep himself aloof from the idolatrous ceremonies which wore 
still adhered to and practised in his domestic circle, and which 
he .had no power to abolish. In this way he travelled over 
various parts of India. Leaving out of account the innumer- 
able places he visited in Bengal, the names of Lahore, Multan, 
Amritsar and Rangoon may be mentioned among the various 
places to which he went, preaching and proclaiming the Brahmo 
i-eligion, and establishing Samajes, where practicable. In 185() 
he for the first time set foot on the Himalayas, and there 
he hoard the Call which was to definitely determine his 
future course. He spent a year and a half among the 
mountains in the vicinity of the Simla Hills, absorbed in 
intense study and contemplation, and returned to Calcutta 
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shortly after the Sepoy Mutiny, a regenerated Soul, full of 
ardour and enthusiasm to propagate the holy religion he had 
embraced. It was then that he poured forth his inspired 
utterances in a series of sermons, delivered extempore from 
the pulpit, which made a most profound impression upon 
the congregation. The sermons were taken down in writing 
liy myself and others, and eventually published in a book 
entitled The BrAhiiia Dharma Vyakhyan, or ‘‘ Exposition of 
the Brahma Uharrna.”* 

The autobiography breaks olF at the time when iny father 
resumed his work in the Brahma 8arnaj,on his return from the 
» Himalayas. Indeed, the last chapter takes us little beyond 
the threshold of his career as a religious reformer. The early 
fifties were an eventful period either in my father’s life, or 
in the history of the Brahma Samaj. They were devot- 
ed to the work of quiet construction and consolidation. The 
second period may be said to commence with the year 18*59, 
shortly after my father’s return from Simla, when an event 
occurred which was destined to work a great revolution in the 
Samaj. This was the corning of Keshab Chandra Sen into the 
ranks of the Brahnio brotherhood. The immediate cause of 
•Keshab’s acquaintance with my father was his anxiety to take 
the Mahai-shis advice as to the propriety of taking the mantra 
from his family (Inru in accordance with the time-honoured 
custom of his forefathers. I remember very well taking him to 
iny father, and the question proposed was, — would he be 
justified in conforming to that custom ? This question, after 
some discussion, was decided in the negative. This and sub- 
sequent acts of nonconformity on the part of Keshab, led 
to a serious rupture between him and the elders of bis family. 
Matters came to such a pass that Keshab and his wife were 
compelled to leave their home and take shelter in our family- 
house for some time (18(i2). 


* 8ee Appendix 1). 
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My father was much struck by the earnestness and ability 
of young Kesbab, and at once accepted him as a friend and co- 
adjutor. A deep and abiding attachment sprang up between 
them. “ The mature man of fifty joined himself to the eager 
youth of twenty-three, and they both agreed to work with a 
cheerfulness and enthusiasm which none had experienced 
before.” Thenceforth they jointly began to plan and adopt 
several important measures for the improvement of the Samaj, 
the most noteworthy being the establishing of the Brahma 
Vidyalaya, a theological Institute where both of them gave 
lectures on religious subjects in Bengali and English. In 
1862, my father installed Keshab as Acharya of the Samaj, 
and conferred on him the title of Brahinananda. From 
that time my fatht'r was known jxs the Pradhan AchArya 
(Chief Minister) of the Samaj. 

But this harmony was not to last. The temperaments 
of the two men differed too widely to allow of a permammt 
co-operation. My father, though an uncompromising enemy 
of idolatrous worship, was essentially conservative in his 
instincts. While endeavouring to revive the lofty Theism of 
the Cpanishads, he was nob prepared for measures calculated, 
as it seemed, to subvert the social fabric of modern Hinduism. 
He cherished an ideal differing greatly from that of the bulk 
of the educated young men of his day. To him ancient India 
was the cradle of all that was pure in morals and religion. He 
was a man more deeply imbued than any one in modem times, 
with the genuine spirit of the ancient Bishis. It is singular 
that the one field of religious inspiration which w^as foreign to 
him was the Hebrew Scriptures. He w,*v.s never known to quote 
the Bible, nor do we find any allusion to Christ or his teachings 
in his sermons. For him the Indian Scriptures sufficed. 
His religion was Indian in origin and expression, it was 
Indian in ideas and in spirit. The late Rev. Pratap 
Chandra Mozinndar wrote in a recent article, To 

2 
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the most straitlaced Evangelist the Protestant Bible had ho 
greater authority . and inspiration than the (Tpanishads had for 
Maharshi Devendranath. It nourished and deepened every 
faculty in him.” The Brahman of the Upanishads was the God 
of his worship, and it was from Brahman that the Samaj derived 
its name. The direct communion of the human soul with the 
Supreme Spirit was the most saiient point of his teachings. No 
Gurus or Prophets stand between our soul and our God. We 
see him face to face, and hear His voice in the innermost depths 
of our conscience. The Divinity of Jesus Christ, Christ the 
on\j' Mediator and Saviour of mankind, such doctrini's were re- 
pugnant to his austere Monotheism. As regards social reform- 
ation, he was for adopting a slow and mntious policy, a policy 
of conciliation ; he was in favour of leaving such reforms as were 
really required to the influence of time, and to the effect of the 
teachings of a pure religion. Keshab, on the other han«l, was 
a reformer of a more pronounced typr.J Though for- many years 
he had .sat at the- feet of the Maharshi, a time came when he 
could no longer pull on witli his conservatism. Intermarriage, 
remarriage of widows, ab«ilition of caste distinctions, all these 
questions of radical reform were stiirted and discussed. On 
these questions, it would seem, my father yielded as far as his 
conservatism would permit, but when he thought that Keshab’s 
disciples were going too for, he drew back in alarm. Then, 
again, there were other differences between the two.(jdy father, 
as I have said, was intensely national in his religions ideal, 
whereas Keshab’s outlook was more cosmopolitan. While 
national in some respects, he was better fitted by his training 
and education to assimilate the ideas and civilization of the 
West. Indeed, his whole character was moulded by Western 
culture and Christian influences. He drew much of his spiritual 
store from the. New Testament, and habitually spoke of Jesus 
Christ in a manner which made his missionary friends cling to 
a hope for bis otmversion to their faith J In " Jesus Christ, 



, Ean>pe leisure deUyered in April 1865, Keshab 

says,:-^.. 

“ I jrinerab the profoundest reverence for t|ie eharacter of 
J()8ua, and the lofty ideal uf moral truth which he taught and 
. lived.” " In Christ we see not only the oxidtednees of human- 
ity, but also the grandeur of wrhich Asiatic nature is susceptible. 
To us Asiatics, therefore, Christ is doubly interesting, and bis 
religion is entitled to our peculiar regard. And thus in Christ, 
Europe and Asia, the East and the West, may learn to find har- 
mony and unity.” 

These utterances, though of a date subsequent to the separa- 
tion, are sufiicient to show his attitude towards Christianity, in 
markiHl contrast to my father’s. A struggle between two 
such temperaments and such opposite ideals, was bound to end 
in disruption, and matters soon came to a crisis. 

The immediate cause of the rupture is generally believed to 
have boon the objection raised by Keshab to the wearing of the 
sacred thread by those who conducted Divine Service in the 
Brahma Samaj. At first tny father was inclined to give in, and 
even went so faros actually to set up two uf Keshab’s friends, 
who hod discarded their Brahminical thread, as Achaiyas, in the 
place of the old Ministers who had refused to comply with the 
.proceed reform. But on second thoughts, reflecting perhaps on 
what was due to the old ministers who had sufiered so much 
for the Samaj, and being desirous of retaining and harmonis- ^ 
Ing the conservative and progressive elements in the Samaj, he 
changed his mind, and the old thread-bearing Bmhmos were 
replaced as Ministers.* 

; The rapture between the two pirrties was further widened 
by am intermarriage between two persons of different castes, 
Sdlemnixed by Keshab in 1863 : this was a reform of a radical 

* 8(m Ai^iidix A. 
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characier which my father was not .prepared to adopt, in op- 
position to the sentiments of the entire Hindu community. For 
some time proposals for separate services in the same Church 
were discussed, hut with no result. A complete severance seem- 
ed to be the only solution. Some of the young men broke 
away, but Keshab held on for some time longer. The mutual 
love between the Pradhan Acharya and Brahmanand delayed 
the catastrophe. But os no compromise was possible between 
the two, separation was inevitable. 

In February 1865, Keshab finally withdrew from the parent 
church ; in the following year he sent a parting address to 
mj^ father, and established the ''Brahma Samaj of India.” On 
the Secession of Keshab’s party, my father gave his own church 
the name of '^Adi Brahma Samaj.” 

With this important phase in the history of the Samaj the 
Autobiography docs not deal. It would no doubt have been 
of great interest had it extended to the close of the period, 
culminating in the schism just described, fully disclosing the 
causes that led to it, and laying bare the inner workings of my 
father's mind at the time of the occurrence. But though my 
father left it incomplete, the letters that passed between the two 
loadem at the lime, and those that wore exchanged at the subse- 
quent attempts to heal up the diflerences between the two 
churches, throw a flood of light on the controversy. And these, 
I think, fully bear out Iny view of the situation as expre.ssed 
above. My fathers work has throughout been constructive and 
not destructive. He was a builder-up, not a puller-down. He 
was, I repeat, not in favour of any revolutionary measures of 
reform which might have the effect of permanently alienating 
the general body of his countrymen from the Brahma Samaj, 
and thus operate as a bar to the ditiusion and acceptance of 
pure Monotheism in the country.* The substitution of Theistic 
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worship for the prevailing idolatry, was to his mind a 
consummation more devoutly to be wished than mere change 
of social institution or usage. How strongly ho felt this may be 
gathered from his writings. In a paper called “My Twenty five 
Years* experience of the Brahma Samaj,** he says 

“The practice of taking the Brahmic Covenant was institu** 
led on the 7th Paush, Shaka 1765 (1843). On that day I 
took the covenant before Ramchandra Vidyavagish, the 
Acharya of the Samaj. From that time I used to travel out 
every year, when the Durga Puja was celebrated at iny house. 
During my travels, how often have I prayed to my God with 
tears in my eyes for the day when idolatrous ceremonies would 
be abolished from our hous 9 , and the adoration of the Infinite 
commence in their stead.'* 

Some time alter Keshab with his disciples had severed bis 
connection with the parent Samaj, he determined to convene 
a meeting for the purpose of considering the best means 
for cementing his party into a compact religious associa- 
tion. This meeting was held in November 18()6, at the Metro- 
politan College house in Chitpur Road. The meeting was 
numerously attended. It was opene<l by divine service, which 
included some hymns, and the recital of Scriptural texts, 
extracted from the writings of Christians, Hindus, Mohamme- 
dans, Pai-sees and Chinese, This extraordinary innovation was 
introduced t^ show the universal and Catholic character of the 
proposed Church, as will appear from the resolutions that 
were unanimously carried at the meeting. 

These are : — 

1. That an Association be established under the title of 
“lirahmo Samaj of India.** 

2. That this Association be bound to preserve the purity 
and universality of its religion. 
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3. That people of both sexee, belioving in . the ftiodatr 

ment^ principles ol Brafainoiem, shall be adoii^ble 
as members. v . . 

4. That mottos and maxims, agreeing with the priii* 
ciples of Brahmoism, be ginned and published ^ra 
the religious writings of all nations. 

5. That a vote of thanks be given to Deven^ra Nath 
Tagore for his zeal and labour in promoting the 
progress of the religion. 

On the 23rd January (11th Magh) 1868, the day on which 
the 38th annual fentival of the Adi Brahmo Samaj was 
celebrated, the foundation-stone of the Brahma Samaj of India 
Was laid, and the erection of the Brahma Mandir in Machua 
Bazar Street was completed in August 1869 ; since then the 
Samaj, founded by Keshab, has met there. Thus, after a series 
of struggles which it is needless to detail, Ecsbab’s ellbrts to- 
wards consolidating and bringing together the seceding party 
in one body were cixiwned with success. But while working 
for his own Church with, indefatigable zeal and undinching 
devotion, Keshab, it is a pleasure to note.', was nowise unmind - 
ftd of the debt of gratitude he owed to the Adi Samaj, »uid was 
alw’ays anxious to establish a modus vivendi between the two 
Churches. He even drew up a scheme with that object, and 
submitted it to my father for his approval, but somehow, all 
his efforts in that direction fell through. Nevertheless, he 
continued to cherish the utmost reverence and regard for 
my father, and the latter treated him with paternal afleotibn to 
the last. The schism in the Brahmo Samaj made no difference 
in their mutual friendly and cordial relations.* 

The foundation of the new Church of India gave an imj[H3tu8 
to mQ:ch missionary enterprise, and Pratt^ Chandra Mazdni^ar, 
one of the . most devoted and prominent of Keshab’s followers, 
was selected for mission work in Sodtbern India, wh^re, through 

* &e Appmdix 0. 
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his exertions, a Biahiuo Samaj was established in the city of 
Macros. Ijater bn, Pratap Chandra carried the banner of 
Theism across: the Atlantic, and made his inflnence felt chiefly 
amongst pur Unitarian brethren in the West, and succeeded in 
enlisting their sympathies and co-operation in our cause. 
Keshab himself went about preaching the religion in Bombay 
and Northern India. Aghornath Gupta, another missionary, 
traversed with much difficulty the inaccessible forests of Assam, 
and preached with success among its rude and superstitious 
people. 

Having established his Church on a firm footing, Keshab, like 
the founder of the Brahmo Samaj, turned his thoughts towards 
the West, and in the beginning of 1870 set sail for England, 
where he was enthusiastically received. His stay in England 
was “ a constant triumph.” Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
knowing how great a power for good he wielded in India, graci- 
ously granted him a private aiulionce, which left an indelible im- 
pression on his heart. His winning manners, persuasive 
eloquence, and brilliant intellectual attainments created a highly 
favourable impression on the British public, and he was afforded 
every opportunity of profiting by close personal intercoui'se with 
some of the most celebrated scholars and divines of England. He 
was, moreover, fortunate in the friendship and intimacy of that 
eminent Sanskrit scholar Professor Max Muller, who gives us an 
appreciative sketch of the life and work of Keshab in his 
Biographical Essays. 

. “ On Keshab’s return to India ” says Miss Collet in her 
history of the Brahmo Samaj, “ he immediately began to put 
in practice some of the bints he had gathered in England, and. 
^rted what he called “The Indian Reform Association,” a 
l^y of which the nucleus v^as taken from bis own Church, but 
\|^ich was declared to be open to all classes, races and creeds, 
v|ko would join to promote the social and moral refommtion of 
t!^ people India.” The Association waa divided into five 



branches, viz. Female Improvement, Education, Cheap Literatme, 
Temperance and Charity. The first section commenced by open- 
ing a Female Normal and Adult school for ladies who wished to 
be instructed themselves, or to be trained for teaching others. 
The Normal School has long been closed, but Keshab's Victoria 
Institution for ladies, with a girls school attached to it, 
after various vicissitudes, exists t'j the present day. It was 
at this time that Keshab and his followers established their 
Hoarding House, called the Bharat Asram. Industrial schools, 
night schools, and other charitable experiments followed, but in 
tha attempt to do so much at once, failure and disappointment 
were inevitable. 1'he most important step in Koshab’s career 
was the part taken by him in ascertaining from expert medical 
opinion the proper and minimum ago for the marriage of girls, 
and legalizing Brahnu* marriages by getting Act III of ltS72 
passed. 

Keshab (^Jhandra would now seem to have attained the 
summit of his ambition. His fondest expectations wore realized. 
He had surrounded himself with a band of devoted followers, 
some of whom worshipped him as an Avatar with a blind un- 
reasoning faith. Everything seemed to smile across his path, 
and a wide field of usefulness and reform lay open before him, 
when, all of a sudden, a black cloud showed itself on the hori- 
zon. This was the marriage of his daught(?r with the Maharaja 
of Kuchbehar. I do not propose to enter here upon the merits 
of the bitter conti oversy that ensued ; — suffice it to say that a 
considerable body of his followers strongly disapproved of the 
step he had thought fit to take, and that this marriage was the 
occasion of a further schism in the Samaj. t)n Thursday, the 
22nd March 11^78, a large meeting of the members of the 
Brahma Samaj of India was called at the Brahma Mandir, in 
which it was' agreed that Babu Keshab Chandra Sen. the 
Minister of the Mandir, by countenancing the premature mar- 
riage of his daughter, and by allowing idolatrous rites to bo 



observed in cafunebtioii with that marriage, had violated the 
principled accepted by himself ‘and’ the Brahma Samaj of India. 
It was- therefcHw' resolved ; that he was not‘’fit td continue in 
the office of the Minister.” The outcome of the opposition was 
the formation of a third branch, known as the Sadharan BrOhino 
Samaj. This'seotion of the Samaj counts, among its members, 
such distinguished men as Ananda Mohan B«)se, K. Q. Oupta, ’ 
Pandit Shiva Nath Shastri, Dr. P. K. Hoy, Saeipada Bannerji 
and others. 

The name “ Sadharan ” Samaj is significant, as showing that 
it claims to have advanced from a Church Government of 
a theocratic type to a Church Government on representative 
and democratic principlea 

The last stage of Keshab’s theological development is ttet 
represented by the formulation of th(‘ New Dispensation. In 
1881, Keshab proclaimed this Dispensation, which, besides a 
number of rites and ceremonies adopteci from our own and 
other systems of religion, emphasises the fundamental unity 
of all religions. Its creed, as propoundtri by its founder, is 
shortly : — 

The Harmony of all Scriptures and all Saints and. all 
sects. 

The Harmony of Heason and Faith, of devotion and duty, 
of Yoga and Bhakti. 

The Ch^h of the One Supreme. No idolatry. 

The Church of Univemal Brotherhood. No. caste or 
sectarianism. ' 

The following ip an Extract from the Creed of the New Dis- 
[vmsation as. set forth in th%“ Navasamhita”: — 

■ ' .. “I a^pt and revere ^e Scriptures so for as they are records 
of the wisffom and devotion and piety of inspired geniuses, and 
the dealings of God^ providence in,^e salvation of nations, of . 
which records the spirit is of God’s, hut the letter mon’n 
3 



, xviir : 

“I accept and revere’ ;’wOTid's prop1;«W and saints, os far 
as they embody and r^eet^e Afferent ele^ni^ c(f' divine 
character, and set forth the higher ideals, of, life .for the instruc- 
tion and sanctification of Uie world. 

“My creed in the Sciehoe of God which enlightoneth all. 
My (jjospel is the love of God which saveth ail. My heaven is 
life in God which is accessible to all. My church is that in- 
visible Kingriom of God, in which is all. truth, all love, all 
holiness.” 

^Vho. schism in the Brahma Samaj is deplored by some as 
tending to weaken the cause of Theism in India, but it may be 
construed as a happy event in another light. Professor Max 
Muller takes a brighter and more hopeful view of the se- 
paration, as will appear from the following passage : — 

“ If we call the separation of the Brahma Samaj of India 
from the old Adi Brahma Samaj, and again the separation of the 
Sadharan Samaj from the Brahma Samaj of India, a schism, wc 
seem to condemn by the very word we use. But to my mind these 
three societies seem like three branches of the one vigorous 
tree,* the tree that was planted by Ram Mohon Boy. In 
different ways they all serve the same purpose ; they are all 
doing, I believe, unfixed good, in helping to realise the dream 
of a new religion for India, it may be for the whole world — a 
i*eligion free from many corruptions of the past, call them idola- 
try, or caste, or verbal ’ inspiration, or priestcraft, — and firmly 
founded on a belief in the One God, ^the same in the Vedas, the 
same in the Old, the same in the New Testament, the same in 
the Koran, the same also in the hearts of those who have no 
longer Vedas or Upanishails or any sacred Books whatever 
betwemi iihemselves and their God. The. stream is small as yet, 
ji>ul; it is a living stream." %lt it may 

change its name ana follow^ hew p^tihs of which as yet we have 
. no idefk. But if there a nevr teligion in India, it 

■ : ■ - , • ■'si - '' ... *. ' • 
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will, I Relieve, owo its vory life-blood to the large heart of 
Ramniohaii Roy and his worthy disciples, Debendra Nath 
Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen. ’* 

After Keshab’s separation, my father practically retired 
from active work in the Samaj. He had trained up ministers 
to conduct the service of his own Adi Samaj; and appointed a 
Committee for the management of its affairs. He continued 
however, to keep a close supervision over the affairs of tln> 
Samaj, and everything was done with his knowledge and under 
his advice and guidance to thc‘ last. For himself he had now 
another call. That call was to withdraw himstdf from the din 
and bustle of the world, and spend his days in communion with 
his (lod. It was to live before the w<n*ld.” as taie has w'ell 
said, — “in it and yet out of it, the life of a tnnj Rishi, and pour 
forth over all who came into his presence thi‘ genial radiance of 
a man of Ood. Henceforth ho became the common patriarch 
of all the Satnajes, and a Mahai*shi for all Hindus.' 

At Rolpur, in the Birbhnm District, rny father had built 
many years bc'foi'e a sort of retreat, which he called the »Santi-> 
niketan or the “ Abode of Peace.” Hei’e he had a hous(‘, a 
garden, a luandir an<l a library, and all conveniences for retire- 
nienl. and study. Here in his younger days he often usimI to 
spend hi.s time in meditation and prayer with his favourile 
disciples, and entertain pilgrims that visited the Hermitage. 
The Santi-niketan, with all its grounds and ap))urtenances, have 
been dcdicat(?d to the public for the purimses of Thoistic 
worship by a Trust deed, and a Mela is held there on the 7th 
Paush every year. 

From th(? time of his retirement to his death several years 
elapsed. A portion of this j)eriod was spent in travelf in, 
the Himalayas, in Chinsura by the bank of tho Canges, 
and lastly in Calcutta. For some, time my father lived 

* Biographical Kssayn (1884) p. 83. 

t Bombay, Kashmir and Hongkong wort* among the places visited. 



in a sepamte house in Park street, but he finally settled down 
in his ancestral home at Jorasanko. 

In the latter part of 1902 the Maharshi’s health gave way, 
and since then he was constantly ailing. During the • last few 
months his life was often despaired of, but his wonderful con- 
stitution repeatedly con(|uered death. During his last days, a 
favourite stanza of Hafiz was always on his lips. 

The bell is tolling. I have heard the call, and am 
ready to depart with all my luggage.” 

At last he heard the call, and on Thursday the 19th January 
1905, at 1-55 P. M. quietly ptissed away at his family residence 
in Calcutta, conscious almost till the last moment, and surround- 
ed by his sorrowing children and grandchildren. 

My late lamented friend, Ananda Mohan Bose, in a h ttcr 
written on receipt of the news of his death, says of him : — 

“ Son of Dwarkanath Tagore, and the first Secretary, I 
believe, of the British Indian .Association, he might have, been 
a Maharaja long bv*fore this. Hut he chose the better pari. 
Maharajas die but Maharshis live, — live in the grateful hearts 
of unborn generations.” 

In conclusion, I wish to advert to one or two other matters 
bearing on the history and progress of the Brahmo Samaj, 
which have not found a place in the foregoing sketch. 

The most important reform that was introduced after my 
father returned from the Hills, was the Anushthan Paddhati, or 
the Brahmic Ritual, intended to regu late the observance of the 
domestic rites and ceremonies obtaining among our people at 
the present day. 

For many years the Brahmo Dharma, in spite of the enthu- 
siasm of its first adherents, had continued to be little more, 
than a cold intellectual creed : its effect on practical life was 
almost nil. The Brehmic Covenant, binding every Brahmo to 
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renounce idol- worship, was, in the majority ot cases, honoured 
more in the breach than in the observance. Many a Bmhino 
had thus to live a life of unfaithfulness, being forced to conform 
t(» social observances which his conscience did not approve of. 
One exception to this was the {KJifonnauce by the Maharshi 
of his father’s Shraddha on monotheistic principles as related 
above. The second was the perforinanco of thi‘ wedding 
ceremony of his daughter Sukumari, my second sister, without 
any idolatrous rites in 1861, after his rectum from Simla. This 
innovation may justly be said to huv(' ushered a new era into 
the history of the Brahma Samaj Our relativi^s were greatly 
embittered at this fresh instance of nonconformity : the legality 
of the modified ceremonial was moreover not altogether free 
from doubt. But in the face of these discouragements the ri‘- 
formed marriage was celebrated amidst great enthusiasm and 
rejoicing on the part of the Brahmo community. 

These reformed practices, however, were confined to om^ or 
two Brahmo families, and it was necessary to do something to 
bring them into use among the general Brahmo community. 
Acc(»rdingly my father set to work to prei)are a complete Ritual 
embodying all the Hindu domestic ceremonies in the original Vv- 
dic, non-idolatrous form. Kvery important phase of Hindu social 
life has its own sacraments. Of the twelve Sanskars or sacra- 
mental rites enjoined by Orihyji Sutras, Mann and other author- 
ities, beginning with Oarbhadhan or the ceremony of conception, 
and ending iir Vivaha or marriage, the most important are 
Upanayan or investiture with the, sacred cord, and marriage, 
’rhis investiture is looked upon, like the Christian rite of Bap- 
tism, as a spiritual second birth or regeneration. Marriage is the 
twelfth and the last Sanskar. When the Brahinachari or the 
student ha.s finished his studies, he passes on to the second life- 
stage (Asrama), mjirries and becomes a house-holder (Grihastaj. 
Marriage is a religious duty incumbent upon all. Besides these 
Sanskaras, there is the Antyeshti or funeral ceremony, and 
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Sraddba, consisting of homage paid to, and prayers for, the 
dea*l. 

In tho l5ook of Brahmic Ritual, it will be observed that such, 
of the nori-vedic portions of the orthodox ritual as can bo 
kept ct)nsistently with Thcistic principles, have been retained, 
with such modifications as are warranted by the exigencies of 
modern life. 

In the llpanayan or the thread ceremony, for instance, the 
investiture with the thread, th(‘ bt'gging of alms, the 
Brarnachari or student receiving instructions from the (hn u, 
these* and such other rites as are the essential part of the 
cen^mony, have all been retained. After the investiture, the 
studiMil is initiated into the holy (hiyatri,* a Vcnlic Mantra 
handed down to us from hoary antupiity, and the duties of 
student-life arc didy impressed upon him. 

As regards marriage, the only important departure from the 
existing practice which distinguishes the new Ritual from the 
old, is the omission of the Saligram and the Homa ceremony, 
which constitute a marked feature in ordinary Hindu marriages. 
The ceremony of Kanyadan or giving away the bride, the rite of 
Saptapadi or walking s<.*ven steps together by the married 
couple, have all been h'ft intact in the reformed Ritual, nor does 
it contravene any of the pr(»visions of the Hindu law fis to the 
rules of consanguinity, the prohibition of Sagotra and inter- 
caste inarrriagi's. 

The Brahmos of the Adi Samaj had for some time been 
endeavouring to procure a formal act of legislation to legalize 
Brahmo marriages, but on further consideration they abandoned 
the attempt as useless, being advised that marriages solemnized 

* This is tho (Jayrttri Mant.a 

That adorable glory of Savitri (Vivifier), the Heavenly God, we contein* 
plate. Our pious thoughts may He cnligliteih 




R.'ibinclra Nath Tagore untlcr the Chhatiin tree 
(Alaharshi’s favorite scat, Santiniketan) 
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in ^cordance with the form of the Adi BmhiAo Samaj were quite 
as valid as maniages performed under a legislative enactment. 

When, therefore, at the instance of ‘Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Government wanted to pass a marriage law applicable to the 
whole of the Brahmo community, requiriug parties desirous to 
marry to a[>pear before a registrar of Brahmo marriages and get 
their marriage registered by him, the mernbei-s of the Adi . 
vSamaj, deeming themselves Jis much Hindu lis the rest of the 
community, applied to Government for eximiptioii from the pro- 
po.sed Act. Owing to their strenuous oppo.sition, the marriage Act* 
of 1S72 was passed, in its present form, for the benefit of those 
who did not profess any recognized form of religion. Ihe 
passing of the Marriage Act of 1K72 was hailed as a signal 
triumph by Keshab and his party, but the members of tht? Adi 
Samaj did not share in this feeling, inasmuch as they w(»n» 
unaffected by its provisions. At the present day, all sections 
of the Brahmo Samaj, with the exception of the Adi Samaj, 
avail themselves of the Act by getting their marriages 
registered, after making the negative declaration as to ndigion 
required by the Act, while the Adi Samaj follows a ritual of 
its own, without registration. 

Whcth(ir the omission of the idol-worship and Hoina (Vre- 
mony forming part of the ordinary Hindu marriages would have 
the offoct of invalidating inamages celebrated according to the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj ritual, is a question on which there isadifftT- 
ence of opinion among lawyers — but the general trend of legal 
opinion seems to be in favour of the validity of such marriages, 
especially when they are sanctioned by usage of long stalling. 
My father was strongly opposed to registration as rofpiired by the 
Act;, and never doubted the validity of marriage.s solemnized in 
the presence of God. 

A few years before ray father’s death, he ba^l completed his 
autobiography, and. when finished, he entrusted it to his favorite 
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pupil PriyanAthShteti^for ptiblioatii^, (inferring Upon ^im the 
full beneiitH of its copyright. AUhough'.he had«origfnally object- 
^ ed to its publieatioii during his life-time, he was ipddced> upon 
jreconsideration to withdraw th^ obj^tion;. and the hopk was 
published shortly before his death, :with certain supplementary 
letters in the form of an Appendix. 

, M ■ . 

The autobiography contains no stirring' adventures, or 
sensational incidents of any kind. Its value consists in its being 
a record of the spiritual struggle of a noble soul against, early 
^ associations, conventionality, and family ties-^the struggle of a 
sotil^ striving to rise from empty idolatrous ceremonial to the true 
worship of the One living Qod, the Brahman of the Upanishads, 
the Power which operates in the universe, creating, sustaining 
and destroying, the Eternal Spirit immanent in the world with- 
out and in' the soul of man. The record, in fine, is one of an 
illumined life struggling towards more light, and shedding its 
brilliance on all around. I|owf»rer much the convincing diction of 
the original may have suffered in translation, I venture to hope 
that this authentic and first-fiand testimony of the direct vision 
ol (Jod may prove helpful and instructive to the devotee and 
the philosopher alike. 

I have been helped in the work of translation by my daughter 
Indira Devi, who has tried her best to make it as faithful and 
literal as she possibly could, regard being had to the consider- 
able divtirgence of Western and Eastern modes of thought. 


Baucsanj, .Calcutta. 

' ^ ' . f- 

2Qth October, 1908. ) 
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CHAPTER I. 


My grandmother was very fond of me. To me, algo, she ws« 
all in all during the days of my childhood. My sleeping, sitting, 
eating, all were at her side. Whenever she went to I used 

to accompany her. I cried bitterly when she went to ya^atmath 
Ksheira* and Brindaban^ leaving me behind. She was a deeply 
religious woman. Every day she used to bathe in the Ganges Very 
early in the morning; and every day she used to weave garlands of 
flowers with her own hands for the Shalifram.^ Sometimes she 
used to take a vow of solar adoration, giving offerings to the sun 
from sunrise to sunset. On these occasions I also uaed to be with 
her on the terrace in the sun. And constantly hearing the maniras^ 
of the sun-worship repealed, they became quite familiar to me. 

«• 

At other times* Didima^ used to bold a ffaribasar^ festival, and 


^ The temple of Kali in Calcutta. 

* Two places of pilgrimage, 

. • The family idol. 

* Texts from the Shastras. 

* I adore the sun, red ai Java flower, brilliant son of enemy 

of darknees, destroyer of all evils. 

* Grandmother. 

* A Vaishnavite festival. 
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the whole night there was A^jM^and Kirfant\ the ixois'e of which 
would not let us sleep. 

She used to look after the whole household, and do much of the 
work with her own hands. ■ Owing to her skill in housekeeping, all 
domestic concerns worke<l smoothly under her guidance. After 
everybody li id taken their meals, she would eat foo 1 cooked by her- 
self. I too had a share in her havtshyanna^ And this prasad'^ of 
hers vvas more to my taste than the food prepared for myself. She 
was as lovely in appearance as she was skilled in her work, 
and steadfast in her religious faith. Hut she had no liking for 
tbe^frequent visits of the Ma-Gosain.^ Fhere was a certain free- 
dom of mind in lier, together with her blind faith in religion. I 
used to accompany her to our old family* house to see Gopinath 
Thakur,^ But I did not like to leave her and go to the outer 
apartments. I would sit in her lap and watch everything, quietly, 
from the window. Now my Didima is no more. But after how 
long, and after how much seeking, have I now found the Didima 
that is hers also, and, seated on Her lap, am watching the pageant of 
this world. • 

Some days before her death Didima said to me, I will give 
all 1 have to you, and nobody else."' Shortly after this she 
gave me the key of her box. I opened it and found seme rupees 
and gold mohurs^ whereupon I went about telling everyone I had got 
mudi-mudki.^ In the year 1757 Shak (1242 B. S.) when Didima was 
on her death-bed, my father had gone on a journey to Allahabad. The 
vaidya' came and said that the patient should not be kept in the 
house any longer. So they brought my grandmother out into ^he 
open, in order to take her to the banks of the Ganges. But Didima 
still wanted to live ; she did not wish to go to the Ganges. She 


^ Recitation and singing of hymns. 

* Rice and ghco -an abstomioua diet prescribed on special occasions. 

* Consecrated food. 

* Priestess of the Vaishnavites. 

* The family idol. 

* Rice parched and sweetened*— hence white and gold coloured. 

^ Physician, doctor. 
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said, **K Dwarkanath had been at home, yoix wonld never have 
been able to carry me away/' Buf they did. not listen to her, aiid 
'proceeded with her to the river side. She said, ^‘;as you are talcing 
mo to the Ganges against mv wish, so will I too give you 
gre.it trouble I am not going to die soon/' She vvaa kept in-^a' 
tiled shed on the banks of the Ganges, where she remained living 
for three nights. Duiing this time I was always there with her, by 
the river. 

On the night before Didimas death I was sitting at Nimtola 
Ghat^ on a coarse mat hear the sheil. It was the night of the full- 
moon, the moon had risen, the burning-ground was near. They 
were singing the holy name io Didima. Will such a day ever 
come when, uttering the name of Ihv i, life will leave nie/’ The 
Sounds reached my ears faintly, borne on the night-wind ; at this 
opportune moment a strange sense of the ' unreality of all things 
suddenly entered my mind. 1 was as if no longer the same man. 
A strong aversion to wealth ar«)se willjin me. The coarse bamboo- 
mat on which I sat seemed to be my fitting seat, carpets an(| 
costly spreadings seemed hateful, in rny mind was awakened a joy 
unfelt before. 1 was then eighteen years old. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Up to this time I had been plunged in a life of luxury Xnd 
pleasure. 1 had never sought after spiritual truths. What was 
religion, what was God ? I knew nothing, had learnt nothing. Nfy 
mind could scSircely contain the unworldly joy, so simple and 
natural, which I experienced at the burning-ghat. Language is 
weak in every way,' how can 1 make .others understand the joy 1 
felt? It was a spontaneous delight, to which nobody can attain by 

^ A bttming.ghat in Calcutta. 



or logic. God himself seeks for the opportanUy Of 
faring it out. had vouchsafed it unto me in the fulness 
pf time. Who says theri is no Gf>d ? This is proof enough ^ 
of HM existence. I was not prepared for it, whence then 
did I receive this joy ? 

With this .sense of joy and renunciation, I returned home at 
midnight. That night I could not sleep, ft was this blissful 
state of mind that kept me awake. Throughout the night 
my heart was suffused with a moonlight radiance of joy. At 
daybreak I went again to the riverside to see Didma. She was 
then drawing her last breaths. They had carried her into the midst 
of tl^e Ganges, and were fervently crying aloud the names of 
** Ganga Narayan Brahma*'^ Didinia breathed her last. I drew 
near and saw that lier hand was placed on her breast, with the 
fourth finger pointing upwards. Turning her finger round and 
round, and crying Haribol, she passed into the next world. When 
I saw this it seemed to me that at the time of death she pointed out 
to me with uplifted finger, “ That is God, and the Hereafter.*^ As 
Didima had been my friend in this life, so was shg the guide to the 
next. • 

Her shraddha ceremony was celebrated with great pomp. 
Anointing ourselves with oil and turmeric, we went and planted the 
vrisha kashiha of the S'raddha on the banks of the Ganges. * 
These few days passed in a whirl of excitement and confusion. 
Then I trie4 to recover the joy of the night previous to Didima* s 
death. But 1 never got it back.* At this time the state of my mind 
was one of continued despondency and indifference to the world. 
On that night the indifference had been coupled with delight. 
Now, in the absence of that delight, a deep gloom settled 
on my mind. I longed for a repetition of that ecstatic feeling. 

I lost all interest in everything else. There is a story in Bhagavata, 
which might furnish a parallel to my case. 


} The names of the Deity. 

* A saorifioial poet with the figure of a bull at the top. 
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JVarada is talking about himself thus to Vtda-vyata^ ‘‘In mjr 
former birth' I was the Son of a certain maidservant. 

During the rainy season* many holy people used to come and seek 
refuge in that Rishfs hermitage. I used to minister to their wants. 
In coarse of time divine wisdom dawned upon me, and my mind 
was filled with a single hearted devotion to Han, Then when those 
holy men were about to leave the hermitage they, in the goodness 
of their heart, taught me the mysteries of philosophy, which enabled 
me to iindersUrtd clearly the glory of Hari. My mother was the 
Riikfs maidservant and I was her only son. Ekdtmajd me 
janani*' It was only for her sake that I could not leave the ./?i>A/x 
asfama. One night she went out to milk the cows. On the way 
she was bitten by a black set-pent that she had trod on, and 
s\ie died. But I looked upon this event as a great opportunity for 
the fulfilment of my desire, and alone I entered a huge and terrible 
forest, shrill with the voice of cicadas. In the course of my wander- 
ings I felt very hungry and thirsty. I rejieved my fatigue by drink- 
ing and bathing in a pool of water. Then L went and sat. under- 
neath ail ashvattha tre,*, and accoriling to the teaching of the 
saints began meditating on the Spirit of God dwelling within 
the soul. My mind was flooded with emotion, my eyes were filled 
with tears. All at once I saw the shining vision of Brahma in 
the l'‘tus core of rny heart. A thrill passed through my whole body, 
I felt a joy beyond ill measure. But the next moment I could see 
him no more. O.i lo.sing sight of that beatific vision which destroys 
ail sorrow, I suvidenly rose from the ground. A grerit sadness 
came over my spirit, fhen I tried to .see Him again by force 
of contemplation, but found him not. I became as one stricken with 
disease, and woul i not be comforted. Meanwhile I suddenly 
heard a voice iiv the air, * In this life thou shall see me no 
more. Those wiiose hearts have not been purified, who have not 
attained the highest Yoga, cannot see me. It was only to stimulate 
thy love that I once appeared beforj thee.’ 

I was e.vactly in the same po.sition. For want of the joy of that 


^ Vyasa Muni who eollectod th$ Vedaf* and other Sliastras. 
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nighi, my heart was sore distressed. But it' was that which awaken- 
ed my love of God. Only in one point did my* case differ from 
this storv of iVarada's. His iieart iiad first obtained love and faith by 
hearing the pr.aise of Hari from the lips of the Rishis, and after- 
wards he received from them much instruction regarding the know- 
ledge of Brahma. But I had had no opportunity of iiiy love and 
faith being aroused by any such praises of Han, nor had any one 
deigned to impart to me the truths of divine wisdom. Fhe fair winds 
of luxury and pleasure were blowing all around me day and 
night. Vet in spile of these adverse circumstances, God in His 
mercy gave me the spirit of renunciation, and took away from me 
my attachment for the world. And then He who is the source of all 
joy gave me new life by poiirinj!: streams of joy into my mind. 
This mercy of His is beyond compare. He alone is my Guru. 
He alone is my Father. 


CHAPTER III. 

One (lav, after Didima^ death, whilst silting in my bjyihakkhana,^ 
I said, to those around me ‘‘To-day I have become kalpataru^ 
Whoever will ask of me anything that it is in iny power to give, that 
Nvill 1 give to him. Nobod\ else asked me for anything, except my 
cousin Braja Habu, who ** (jivo me those two big mirrors, give 
me those pictures, give me that goU-laced dress suit.” I immediate- 
ly.gave him all these. 'The next day he brought men and took 
away ail the ^ things. There were some good pictures 

and other valuable articles of furniture, he took them all away. 
In this manner I gave away ail my things Rut the grief in my 


Men’s sitting-room. 

The wishing-tree that gives all you may want. 
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heart renDained just the sained nothing could dispel it, I knew not 
where to turn for solace. Sometimes, lying on a sofa and pondering 
over problems about Gdd, I used to become so absent-niimled, that 
I did not know wlien I had got up from my couch and taken my 
meals, and lain down again. I used lo feel as if I had been lying 
there the whole time. I would go alone to the Botanical Gardens in 
the middle of the day, whenever I got a chance. It was a very 
secluded solitary spot. I used to take my seat on a tombstone in 
the middle of the gardens. Great grief was in my heart. Darkness 
was all around me. The temptations of the world had ceased, but 
the sense of God was no nearer — earthly and heavenly happiness 
were alike withdrawn. Life was dreary, the world was like a grave- 
yard. I found happiness in nothing, peace in nothing. 'Fhe 
rays of the midday sun seemed to me black. At that time this song 
suddenly broke from my lips. “Vain, oh 1 vain is the light of day, 
without knowledge all is dark as night.’^ This was my first song. 
I used to sing it out loud sitting alone on that tombstone. 

1 then felt a stnmg desire to learn Sanskrit. From my boyhood 
I had been fond of Sanskrit. 1 used to carefully commit to me- 
mory the Slokis of Chanakva, Whenever I heard a good sloka 
I learnt it by heart. 'There was then in our house* a family Pundit. 
His name was Kamalakanta Ghudainani, his home Bansberia. 
Formerly he was attached to the family of Gopimohnn Tagore ; 
then he came to us. He was a learned man of strong character. 
I was then young, and he was very fond of mci whilst I looked up 
to him with reverence. One day I said to him “ I will read Mug- 
dhahodha Vyakarana^ with you.” He said “ Do, by all means. I 
will leach it to you '* Then I commenced the Mtn^dhahodha with 
Chudamtni, anl began learning by heart ja da ga ba, jha 
dha gka hha^ It was as a means of acquiring the knowledge of 
Sanskrit that I first threw myself enthusiastically into the study of 
Mug dhahodha with Chiidainani. One day he quietly took out 
a piece of paper with his writing on it. and putting it into my hand 

» Tlie Sanskrit Grammar by Vopadov, tho ordinary tcxt*lK)ok on Gram- 
mar used in Bengal. 

• Letters of the ai]|>hab6t 



TO 

8»ld <^Put yoiir signature to this.*' "What is this writing?” I asked* 
Oti reading it I found k said I would have to support his son 
Shyain^charan for life, I signed it then aAd there. I had great 
love and respect for Chudamani, so I put down my signature 
at his request without any hesitation. 1 gave no thought at the 
time to what it meant. Shortly afterwards our sa^Aa pundit^ 
Chudamani died. Then Shyamacharan came to me, with that 
bit of signed paper, and said, “My father is dead. I am helpless, 
you will now have to support me. See here, you have already 
promised to do so." I agreed to this, and from that time 
Shyamacharan stayed witii me. He knew some Sanskrit. I asked 
hiih ‘where I could find truths regarding the Godhead. "In the 
Mahahharaia"^ he answered. Then I began reading the Mahahharat 
with him. On opening the book, one particular shka struck my eye, 
which is as foliow’s : — 

"May you have faith in religion, may you always be devoted to 
religion, religion alone is the* friend of him who has entered the 
next world. However well you may serve Mammon and w^^man, 
you pan never bring them under control nor are they ever constant.” 

On reading this of the Makabharata, I felt greatly inspirited. 
1 had an idea that in all languages, as in Bengali and English, 
adjectives preceded nouns. But in ’Sanskrit I found the noun was 
here, and .the adjective right away over there. It took me some 
time to master this. 1 read through a good portion of the Maha- 
hharala. 1 remember quite well Upamanyu’s reverence for his guru 
in the story of Dhaumya Riihi, Now that voluminous book has 
become accessible to the reading public through translation. But in 
those 4ays very few people used to read it in the original. My 
thirst for spiritual knowledge led me to read a great deal of it. 

* Family pundit who usually presides at assemblies of learned pundits. 

* Ancient India, like ancient Greece, boasts of two great eplo8<->the Maha- 
bharata, baaed on the legends and traditions of a great histortcal war, is the 
Iliad of India ; while the Ramayana describing the wandertnge and odven- 
tnxes of a prince banished from his country may Im aoihpaeed to the Giymy. 
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As on tbo one hand there were my Sanskrit studies in the 
search after truth, so on the other hand there was En^ish. I had 
read numerous English works on philosophy. But with all this, 
the sense of emptiness of mind remained just the same, nothing 
could heal it, my heart was being oppressed by thit gloom of sadness 
and feeling of unrest. Did subjection to nature comprise the whole 
of man’s existence ? I asked. Then indeed are we undone. The 
might of this monster is indomitable. Fire, at a touch, reduces 
everything to ashes. Put out to sea in a vessel, whirlpools will 
drag you down to the bottom, gales will throw you into dire distress. 
There is no escape from the clutches of this Nature-ftend. If bow- 
ing down to her decree be our end and atm, then indeed are we un- 
done. What can we hope for, whom can wc trust ? Again I 
thought, as things are reflected on a photographic plate by the rays 
of the sun, so are material objects manifested to the mind by the sen- 
ses, this is what is called knowledge. Is there any other way but this 
of obtaining knowledge ? These were the suggestions that Western 
philosophy had brought to my mind. To an atheist this Is 
enough, he does not want anything beyond nature. But how could 
I rest fully satisfied with this ? My endeavour was to obtain God, 
not through blind faith but by the light of knowledge. And 
being unsuccessful in this, my mental struggles increased from 
day to clay. Sometimes 1 thought I could live no longer. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Suddenly, as I thought and thought, a flash as of lightning broke 
through this darkness of despondency. I saw that knowledge of the 
material world is born of the senses and the objects of sight, 
sound, smell, touch and taste. But together with this knowledge, I. 
am also enabled to know that 1 am the knower. SimulUneotisiy 
with the facts of seeing, touching smelling and thinking, i also come 
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to knovir that it is I who see, touch, smell and. think. With the 
knowledge of objects comes the knowledge of the subject, with the 
knowledge of the body comes the knowledge of the spirit within. 
It. was after a prolonge 1 search for truth that I found this bit of 
light, as if a ray of sunshine had fallen on a place full of extreme 
darkness. I now realised that with the knowledge of the outer 
world we come to know our inner self. After this, the more I 
thought over it, the more did I recognize the sway of wisdom 
operating throughout the whole world. For us the sun and moon 
rise and set at regular intervals, for us the wind and rain are set in 
motion in the proper seasons. All these combine to fulfil the one 
design of preserving our life. Whose design is this ? It cannot 
be the design of matter, it must be the design of mind. Therefore 
this universe is propelled by the power of an intelligent being. 

1 saw that the child, as soon as born, drinks at its mother’s 
breast. Who taught it to do this ? He alone, who gave it life. 
Again who put love into the mother's heart ? Who but He that 
put milk into her breast. He is that God who knows all our wants, 
whose rule the universe obeys. When my mind's eye had opened 
thus far, the clouds of grief were in a great measure dispelled. 
I felt somewhat consoled. 

. One day, while thinking of these things I suddenly recalled how, 
long ago, in my early youth, I had once realised the Infinite as 
manifesteii in the infinite heavens. Again I turned my gaze towards 
this infinite sky, studded with innumerable stars and planets, and 
saw the eternal God, and felt that this glory was His. He is 
infinite wisdom, He from whom we have derived this limited know- 
ledge of ours, and this body, its receptacle,— :is Himself without form. 
He is without body or senses. He did not shape this universe with 
his hands. By His will alone did H6 bring it into existence. He is 
neither the JKali^ of Kalighat, nor the family Shalgram, Thus, was 
laid the axe at the root of idolatry. In studying the mechanism 
of creation, we find evidences of the wisdom of the Creator. On 
looking at the starry sky, we feel that He is infinite. By the help of 


* The presiding deity of the temple. 
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this slender thread, His attributes became clearer to my mind. 
I saw that no one could frustrate the will of Him Who is Infinite 
Wisdom. Whatever He wills, comes to pass. We collect all the 
necessary materials, and then make a thing ; He by His will, creates 
all the materials necessary for the making of things. He is not 
only the maker of the world, but what is more, He is its Creator. 
All created things are transient, corruptible, changeable, and depen- 
dent. The Perfect Wisdom that has created them and is guiding 
them, that alone is eternal, incorruptible, unchangeable, and self- 
dependent. That eternal, true and perfect Being is the source of all 
good, and the object of all worship. After debating in my mind 
for days and days I made sure of this much ; after continuous and 
strenuous endeavour I arrived at this conclusion. And yet my heart 
kept trembling. The path of knowledge is beset with difficulties. 
Who would bear me up, cheer and encourage me along this path ? 
Who would give his assent to the conclusion I had arrived at? Do 
you know what kind of assent I mean ? Like that which I received 
from a boatman of the Padma. ^ 

I had once been to our Zemindari in Kaligram ;* and was return- 
ing home after a long time. I was in a boat on the Padma. It was 
then the rainy season. Dark masses of cloud were in the sky, and 
a strong gale bad sprung up. The Padma was in a mighty 
turmoil, and the boatman, seeing a heavy storm approaching, 
dared not proceed, and made the boat fast to the shore. 
Even there the boat could not keep still for the waves. But 
1 had been away for so long that I was in a hurry to get home. 
When there was a slight lull in the storm at about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, I asked the boatman, “ Can you put out the boat now? " 
Tie said, “Lean, if huzoor so commands."' “ Then let go " I 
said. But considerable time passed, and }et the boat did not move. 
Half-an hour elapsed, still it showed no signs of leaving. Calling 
the boatman I said, “ Just now you told me you could start if I so 
ordered. 1 have given my orders, why then have you not yet star- 


' i River Padma a branch of the Ganges. 
* Landed estates in Rajshahi District* 
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t«(i ? The storm has now abated a little, there is no knowing when 
it may burst upon us again. If we are going, let us start at once/’ 
He said “The old Dewanji^ said to me, t What are you about, you 
fool of a boatman ? In the first place dont you see this is 
the confluence of the Sarda, no signs of the opposite bank are to be 
seen anywhere ; then again it is the last day {sankranii) of 
Sravana, even by the shore the boat can’t keep itself steady against 
the sliock of the waves. And you actually want to cross such a Padma 
at such a time !’ These words of the Deivanji frightened me so much 
that I could not put out.” *'Start” I said, and he immediately unfastened 
the boat and put up the sails. Ore sudden blast of wind drove 
the boat at once into the middle of the stream. Hundi'eds of 
boats were tied to the shore, all the men cried out with one voice 
“ Don’t go now, don’t go now/’ Then my heart sank within me. 
What could 1 do, — there was no returning. The boat rushed 
onward with sails outspread. After going some distance I saw 
that wave upon wave had swollen up like a wall in front. The boat 
leapt forward to pierce through it, and I became thoroughly 
unnerved. At this junclu|;e 1 saw not very far off a little dingt^ that 
was coining from the opposite shore, like a mocha* leaf tossed about 
by winds and waves. Seeing how bold we were, the boatman cried 
out encouragingly No fear, go ahead.” Wtio was there to join 
with me in hearty unison and buoy me up like this ? Such was the 
nature of the response I wanted. But alas, who would give it me ? 


CHAPTER V. 

As soon as 1 came to understand that God was without form or 
image, a strong antipathy to idolatry arose in my mind. 1 remembered 
The manager. 

* A small boat. ^ 

* Canoe* shaped ‘calyx of the plantain flower. 
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Rammohun Roy' — I came to my senses. I pledged myself heart 
and soul to follow in his footsteps. 

Since rny childhood I had been in touch with Rammohun Roy. 
I used to attend h s school, riicre were other and better schools, 
there was the Hindu College. Hut my father sent me to that school 
at the instance of Kimmolmn Roy. Tue sciio >I was situated by 
the side of the Iledua t.ink. Nearly every Siiurdav, when school 
broke up at 2 o’clock, I used to accompiny Ramiprasid Roy- to 
Rammohun Roy's gardondiouse at Mamkiala. On other days 
too I useii to visit him. Sometimes I went and plaved many 
mischievous pranks tliL-rc. I used to pluck the luhis and pick 
the green peas in the g\rden and eat them m great glee. One day 
R.xrnm;> iiin Roy s lid, ‘ Brother, whv romp about in the siin Sit 
down hf^ro an I e.it as manv Ikhis as you can.” d'o the maii he 
said. (jo ail I get //Vv/v from tlv.! trees, and brin ; iIkmu here/' He 
iininediately brought a [ilalo'ul of lit his. 'riien Rammohun , Roy 
said, *■ Kit as many as y »u like." His apfieariiue was calm 
and dignilie 1. I used to look up t ) him with greit respect and 
reverence. 

There was a sviii^ in the garden in whicii Riminohun Roy 
used to swing by way of e.xercise. When I went to the garden 
of an iftern jon he u^ed to make me sit in it and swing me himself. 
After a time he woul I sit in it himself and .say, “ Hrothcr. now it is 
your turn to push.” 

I was the eldest son of my father. On any ceremonial occasion 
it was I who had to go from house to house inviting people. It 
was tlie lime of the Durga Pooja^^ in the month of Aswin.^ I went 

* The great Indian Ri'furnu'r, foun«h*r of the J>rihma Samaj, horn in 
Radiiaii'igar, a Village in Hoogly Hi.'^trict (Bengal; in A. I). 1774. Hied, ‘27th 
September, IS.33, at Bri.st.)l (Knghvnd;. 

* Rammohan h.ad two .^onA K;uninpra8'id and Raniapra.sad ; ho had 

also a foster-«<»n who aceompani^d him to Hngiaiid. UamapraH.ad waw the first 
Indian Judge of the (^alcutt.i High appointcil .shortly before his 

death. On' hearing of the appoinriiifiijf, h<*. in snid to have excl iiniod — *I cant 
accept it now, I a n going to appear before a higher Court,* 

^ The great religious festival in Bengal. 

* September-October. 
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to invite Rammohan Roy to this festival and said Rammoni 
Thakur* begs to invite you to see the Poo) Ah for three days." 
Upon this he said, “ Brother, why come to me ? Go and ask 
Radhaprasad.*’ Now after all this lapse of time I understood the 
purport and meaning of those words. Since then 1 inwardly 
resolved that as] Rammohan Roy did not take part in any images 
worship or idolatry so w uld I not’jjoin in tTiem either. 
I would not worship any image, I would not bow down before 
any image, 1 would not accept an invitation to any idolatrous poojah. 
From that lime my mind was fully made up. I little knew then 

what a fiery ordeal I was to pass through. 

• 

I formed a party with my brothers. We all resolved 
that we would not go to the sanctuary during the poojah and even 
if we went, none of us would bow down before the idol. IVIy 
father used then to go to the sanctuary in the evening, at the time 
of the arati^ .so that we too had to go there in deference to him. 
But wdien the time came for .saluting, and everybody bowed 
down to the ground, we remained standing,— 'nobody could see 
whether we performed the obei.sance or not. 

Whenever I came across idolatrou.s preaching.s in any shas/ra 
1 no longer felt any reverence for it. An erroneous impression was 
then created in my mind to the effect that all our shas/rax were 
full of idolatry, and that it w'as therefore impossible to extract from 
them truths pertaining to the formless and changeless Deity. 
When I was in this depressed state of mind, one day all of a sudden I 
saw a page from some Sanskritlbook flutter past me. Out of curiosity 
1 picked it up, but found 1 could understand nothing of what was 
written on it. I said to Shyarnacharan Bhattacharya who was sitting 
by me, “ I will come home soon, after attending to the business 
of the Union B.ink. In tlie meantime do you decipher the meaning 
of the verses on this page, so that you can explain it all to me on 
my return from office." Saying this I hurried of! to the Bank. At 


^ Father of Bwarkanath Tagore. 
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that lime I had a post in the Union Bank. My youngest uncle 
Ramanath Tagore was the cashier, and I his assistant. I had to 
stay theivi from lo o’clock until tlii diy's work was over. It 
took us up t) I o o’clock at nig. it to make up accounts. But on 
ihu day as I was to hivo ihi page out of the S inskrit book e.xplained 
u» me by Shyamacharaii Buattaoharya I could not brook the delay 
of balancing accounts. So with my uncle’s permission 1 came 
home early. I hurried up lo the bi)vOi:ikkhtina on the third storey, 
and asked Shyama Charan Bhatracharya to explain lo me wliat was 
written on the printed page, lie said, “ I have been trying hard 
all this time, but cannot make out its meaning.” This astonished 
me. English scholar.s can understand every book in the English 
language, why then cannot Sanskrit sTcholars under.sUnd every 
Sanskrit book ? '• Who can make it out then ? ’* I asked. He .said, 
This is all about the Brahmi Sabha, * Ramchandra Vidyavagish 
of the Sabha could probably exjilain it*' “ Then call him '* said I. 
Soon aftersv.irds Vidyavagish came to me. On reading the page he 
said, “Why, this is the hopannhat.'"^ 

When 1 learnt the explanation ol havdsyafnidani sarvam** 
from Vuiyava^hh, nectar from paradise streamed down upon 
me. I hid been eager to receive a sympathetic response 
from men, now a divine voice had descended from heaven lo 
respond in my heart of iiearts, and my longing was satisfied. I 
wanted to see God everywhere, and what did I find in the 
Upanishads ^ I found “ If the whole world could be encompassed 
by God, where would impurity be Then all would be pure, the 
world would *be full of sweetness.” I got just what 1 wanted. L 
had never heard my most intimate thoughts expressed like this 
anywhere else. Could men give any such response } The very 
mercy of God Him.self descended into my heart, therefore I under- 


* The- religious ass Huation cst itdishecl by Ramtnohuti Roy. 

* Tlie Upinisha'ls contain the higher religion of the Vedas. IsA is one of 
the twelve well known Upaiii.sharls, or philosophical treatises regarded aa 
revetatio.o (Sruti), ,0f tlieso .Scliopeiihauer, one ot the greatest philosophical 
critics of (iermany says “ In the whole world ihere i.s no ^-tudy ho refined 
and an elevating a.s that of the Upanishads. Itha.s been the .solace. of my life. 
It will be the solace of^ niy death. 
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Stood the deep significaiiGe of ** Isdvdsyamiddm sarvamJ* Oh \ 
what words were those that struck my ears ! “ Tena iynkiena 
hhunjiihay Kojoy th it which He has given unto thee. What is it 
that He has given? He has given Himself. Enjoy that untold 
treasure, leave everything else and enjoy that supreme treasure. 
Cleave unto Him alone and give up all else. Blessed beyond mea* 
sure is he who cleaves unto Him alone. This tells me that 
which I have long desired. 

' Tlie keenness of my sorrow lay in this, that I was dead to all 
happiness, earthly and divine ; I could take no delight in the things 
of this world, I could feel no joy in God. 

liut when the divine voice declared tliat I should renounce all 
desire of worldly pleasure and take my delight in God alone, I 
obtained what I had wished for, and was utterly flooded with joy. 
It was not the dictum of my own poor intellect, it was the] word 
of God Himself. Glory be to that Rishi in whose hiart this truth 
was first revealed. My faith in God took deep root, in lieu of 
worldly pleasure I tasted divine joy. Oh ! whit a blessed day was 
that for me, — a day of heavenly happiness ! Every word of the 
Upmishads tended to enlii^hteu :nv mind With their help I 
daily advanced along my appointed pith. .Vll the deepest signifi- 
cances began to be revealed to me. One by one I read with Vidya- 
vagi^h tiie ha^ Kena^ Katha, ^^undaka and Mandukya Upanishads, 
and the remaining six with other f^undits, Wnat I read each day, I 
at once committed to memory, and repeatCvl the next day to Vidya- 
vagish. Hearing my enunciation of the Vedas he would ask 
‘‘ Whence did you leirn this pronunciation ? I must say we cannot 
pronounce like that.” 1 learnt the pronunciation of the Vedas from 
a Dravidian Vedic brahman. 

When 1 had thoroughly entered into the Upanishads, and when 
my intellect began to be daily illumined by the light of truth, I felt a 
strong desire to spread the true religion. As a beginning 1 pro- 
posed to form an association with my brothers, friends and 
relatives. There was a small room near the tank in our grounds, 
which I had whitewashed and cleaned. Meanwhile the Durga Poojah 
season commenced. > .Ml the other members of our family gave 
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themselves up to the excitement of this festival. Should we alone 
remain with empty hearts ? On that Krishna-chaturdasi'^ we founded 
an association with hearts full of enthusiasm. We all bathed 
early in the morning, and in a purified .state went and sat in 
that clean little room by the lank. It seemed as if Faith entered 
my heart as soon as [ took my seat there with the others. As I 
looked around, each face was animated with reverence. The whole 
room was fdled with an atmosphere of purity. After invoking the 
Deity with a fervid heart, I discoursed upon this text of the 
Kaihopa n is had. 

<rir ^ 

“The Hereafter is hidden from the eyes of the foolish 
and of those blinded by riches. Those who think that 

this world alone exists and liiere is no future existence, 
they come again and again under my yoke (that of Death).' 
Everybody listened io my discourse in a sacred and solemn mood, 
rhis was my first sermon. When it was over, I proposed 

that this Sahha should he called (be “ ralwaranjini Sabha,'’ and should 
be made permanent All agreed to this. The object of this associa- 
tion was to gain the knowledge of God. The evening of the first 
.Sunday in every inonili was the time app )inted for the mreting of 
this assembly. At the second incciing Ramchandra Vidyavagish was 
invited, and 1 ordained him acharya (chief minister) of this Sahha, 
He named it “ I'alivabodhinr instead of ^^Tativaranjini'' Thus the 
Tahvahodhini Sabha was founded on Sunday, the fourteenth day of 
the dark fortnight, the 2 rst A.shwin, 1761 shaka ( 6 th October, 
1839). 


* 14th day of the dark half of the Mo^ui. 

3 
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CHAPTEft VI. 


The Tatwabodhini Sabha was inaugurated on the 2 TSt 
shaka 1761. Its object was the diffusion of the deep truth of all 
our shastras and the knowledge of Brahma as inculcated in the 
Vedanta, It was the Upanishads that we considered to be the 
Vedanta, --‘Wt did not place much reliance on the teachings 
of the Vedanta philosophy. On the first day there were only 
ten members. Gradually the number began to increase. The 
first few meetings were held in a spacious hall on'ihe ground- 
floor of my* house, but later on we rented a house in Sukea 
Street. That house is now owned by Babu Kalikissen Tagore. 
It was at this time that 1 made the acquaintance of Akshay Kumar 
Dutt.' He was introduced to me by Ishwar Chandra Gupta* and 
became a member of the Tatwabodhini Sabha. The association 
held its sittings at night on the first Sunday of each month, and 
Ramchandra Vidyavagish addressed the meeting in his capacity of 
minister. Each time he used to read out this sloka : — 

spiritual guide of the universe, thou art without form, yet that I 
have conceived thine image in the act of meditation, that 1 
have ignored thine inexprcssibility bywords of prai.se, that 1 have 
nullified thy omnipresence by making pilgrimages, and in other ways. 


' Aknhay Kumar has left a name behind him for his literary works. In 
1843 he became the Editor of the Tatwabodhini Patrika, a monthly journal 
started in connection with the Tatwabodniiii Sabha and for some years con- 
ducted the paper with marked ability. His style was superior to that of any 
other ^ngali journalist of the day. In 1855 his constitution, never a 
strong one, gave way and he was compelled to give up writing. Even in 
this invalid state, however, he compiled his famous and learned work, 
** The Religious sects of India with the help of an amanuensis. He passed 
his lost days in retirement in Bali. Here he died on the 14th Jaishta, 1886, 
leaving behind him many thoughtful and instructive works in Bengali. 

* Editor of the Prabhakar. a Bengali daily, and a popular poet of Uie day. 
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for these three transgressions committed through confusion of spirit, 
O Almighty God, I implore thy forgiveness/’ 

All the members had the right to speak at meetings of this associa- 
tion. But there was a special rule that the one who first gave 
his manuscript into the hands of the secretary would alone be 
entitled to read his dissertation. Owing to this rule some of us used 
to go and put their manuscripts in liie secretary’s bed, under his 
pillow, the object being that he should get it the first thing in the 
morning when he rose. In the third year the first anniversary of this 
Tatwahodhini Sabha wivi celeiirated with great pomp. Two years 
had gone by, yet the number c»f members did not seem to me satis- 
factory, nor the existence of such a Sitbba sufiicienlly well known. 
Whilst I was occupied with ihe.se thoughts, the fourteenth day of 
the dark fortnight of Bhadra 1763, gradually came round. I 
wanted to make this anniversary the occasion of a grand meeting 
so as to make it generally known to everybody. In those days 
advertising was not of much use in spreading news. So what I 
did was to send a note of invitation in the name of every employee 
in all the offices and firms throughout Calctitia. Each one came to 
office and saw on his de>k a letter addressed to himself,— on 
opening whicli he found an invitation from the 1 atwahodhinx 
Sabha. They had never even heard the name of the Sabha. For ow 
part we were busy the whole day. How to decorate well the rooms 
of the Sabha, what lessons to read and what sermons to give, what 
part each one should take, — these furnishe<l the objects of our 
preparations. Before it was dusk we had the lamps lighted, the 
Sahha decorated, and all arangements complete. Would any of 
those invited come, I asked myself in a state of suspense. Soon 
after dark I saw people coming in one by one preceded by a 
lantern. We all received them warmly and seated them on benches 
in the garden in front of the Sahha. By degrees people flocked 
in and filled the garden. The sight of them all inspired us 
with fresh zeal. None of them could make out why they had 
come, and what was going to happen. Every now and again I 
anxiously looked at my watch to see whether it was yet eight 
o’clock. As soon as it struck eight, conches, bells and horns were 
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sounded from the terrace, and all the doors of the room were flung 
open all at once. They were all taken by surprise. We then 
requested them to come inside and take their seats. 
In front was the vedi, on eiiiier side of which were seated ten 
Dravidian brahmins in two rows, twenty in all, robed in 
red. Rfimchandra Vidyavagish sat on the vedi. The Dravidian 
brahmins began to charit the Vedas in unison. It was past ten 
before the recital of the Vedas was finished. 'riien I got up and 
delivered my discourse, in the course of which I said, “There 
is no doubt whatever that the study of the Knglish language is 
tending to advance the cause of learning, and that the darkness of 
ignorance has been dispelled in a great measure front tiie minds of 
the people of this country. Nowadays they do not feel dispo.scd to 
worship stocks and stones like the ignorant masses, thinking them to 
be divine. Not being well acquainted with the vedanta^ they do 
not know that the gi.st of our shastras is that God is formless, 
the very essence of intelligence, omnipresent, beyond ail thought 
or speech. So, not finding this pure knowledge of Ood in 
their own religion, they gq to seek it in the shas/ras of 
other religion.s. 'Fiiey firmly believe that oiir ^haUras inculcate 
image-worship only ; therefore they revere those shas/ras which seem 
to them to be higher than their own. But if the vedania were spread 
far and wide, then we would never feel drawn to other religions. 
Thus we are trying to preserve our Hindu religion.’* After my dis- 
course, Shyama Charan Bhallacharya delivered his, — he was follow- 
ed by Chandranath Ray, then came Umesh Chandra Ray, after that 
Prasanna Chandra Ghosh, then Akshay Kumar Datta and lastly 
Ramaprasad Ray. 'J’his took us nearly up to midnight. When all 
this was over, Ranichandra Vidyavagish treated us to a dis- 
quisition. Tlien hymns were sung, It struck two. The people 
were tired out. They had all come straight from oflice, probably 
some of them had not yet washed or had anything to eat ; in 
deference to me nobody could leave before the assemblage broke up. 
Most likely none had heard or understood anything, but the proceed- 
ings of the sabha were brought to a close with great iclat. This was 
the first anniversary of our Tatwabodhini Sabha and this was the last. 
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After this event, in 1764^ V ^842 A.O.) I joined the Brahmo Samaj. 
The founder of the Samaj, the illustrious Rammuhan jj^oy, had died 
eleven years before this in Bristol, (England). I thought to myself 
that as the Brahma Samaj had been established for the worship of 
Brahma, our object would be the more easily attained by anialga- 
mating the Tativahodhini Sahha with it. With this view, I paid a 
visit to the Surna/ on a Wednesday. 1 saw a Dravidian brahmin 
reciting the Upanhhads just before sun.set, in one of the side 
rooms of the Samaj. Rainchandra Vidyavagish, Ishwar Chandra 
Nyayaralna and one or two other brahmins were the only ones sitting 
there listening. SuJras were not allowed to attend. After sunset 
Rainchandra Vidyavagish and Ishwarchandia Kvsyratna sat in puhlie 
on the vedi in the Samaj hall. Here brahmins and sudras and all 
castes had equal rights. 1 noticed that there were very few people 
present. To the right of the 7 *edi was spreatl a white lloor-cloth, on 
which were seated four or five worshippers. And on the left were 
placed a few chairs, which were occupied by three or four 
visitors, l^hwar (Thandfa Nyayratna expounded the Upanishads, 
and Pundit Vidyavcigi^h began to e.xplaiu the iMimansa* of the 
Vedanta pliilosopliy In front of the i^edi the brothers Krishna 
and Vishnu sang hymns in unison. ' 1 ‘lie service was over at 9 
o'clock. After this experience, I took upon myself the task of re- 
forming the Brahma Samaj and aiualgainated the Tahvahodhini Sabha 
with it. It was arranged that the Talwabodhini Sabha would look 
after the intere.sts of the Brahma Samaj. PVom that time forward 
the monthly morning service of the Brahma Samaj was instituted 
in place of the ijionlhly meeting of the Tativahodhini Sabha and 
instead of the anniversary of the Sabha on the 2rst Ashwin, the date 
of the opening day of the Brahma Sarnaj viz the iith of Magh, 
(23rd or 24th January) was fixed upon for its anniversary. In the 
month of Bkadra 1750, the Brahma Samaj was first founded in a 
hired house belonging to Kamal Basil in Jorasanko. And the 

* The 8'aka Era. 

• The Vedanta is divided into two syntems — Purva MimanHa by Jaimini, 

which IS more a system of ritiimlism than philosophy, and Uttara Miraansa, 
whi^ 19 the Vedanta proper, founded on the Upauisli^B. 3 2^ 

^ 7 , 
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anniversary of this, which used to be held in Bhadra^ bad been dtsi- 
continued sinqe 1744, befoie 1 joined the Brahma Samaj. 

When we took charge of the Brahma Samaj. we began to con- 
sider as the first step towards improvement how to increase the 
number of its followers. Gradually by the grace of God and 
through our efforts the attendance became larger, and consequently 
the accommodation also increased. This was enough to add to our 
enthusiasm. Formerly tlie Samaj was divided into two or three rooms, 
in course of time these were broken up and a spacious hall now stands 
in their place. As the room grew wider and the attendance in- 
creased, we thought to ourselves that the BrAhma religion was 
gaining ground What .a source of delight this was to us ! 


CHAPTER VII. 

In the Upanishads 1 found the echo of the idea of God that had 
been revealed 10 my heart after long continuous struggle and 
endeavour, and in my own heart I fou ul a response to whatever I 
could interpret of the Upanishads by careful stu ly. So that I came 
to regard the Upanishads with a profouml reverence. My heart tells 
me He is my Father, Protector and Friend ; in the Upanishads I 
find the same thing translated, “ sa no bandhurjanit^ sa vidhktk.*’' 
Without Him children and riches and honours are all as nothing to 
me : He is dearer than son, dearer than riches, dearer than 

all else. Turning to the Upanishads, 1 find this translated thus, 
Hu: if ■ 1 do not 

desire wealth, 1 do not desire honours, then what do 1 desire? 

t 

The Upanishad answers wuft'* He who 

worships Brahma becomes possessed of Brahma. To this 1 say 
Aye, indeed so it is. He who worships weslth becomes possessed 
of wealth, he who worships honours becomes possessed of honours, 

' ^ He is our friend, oar father. Ho is the dispenser, the arbiter of our 
destiny. 

’ .* This Atmau is dearer than son, dearer than riohes, dearer than all else. 
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he who worships Brahma becomes possessed of Brahma. 
When I saw in the Upanishads w wimei 1 found my 

inmost thoughts expressed. He has not only given us life, but has 
given us our soul also. He is not only the life of our life, but the soul 
of our soul. He has created our soul from out of His own. That one, 
constant) changeless soul, who is infinite wisdom, has created 
innumerable finite souls, remaining the while eternally true to his own 
nature. I found this laid down expressly in the Upanishads, 

It: “He who makes one form into many'' By wor- 

shipping Him 1 obtain Him as the result. He is the worshipful, I 
am His worshipper ; He is my Master, I am his servant, He is my 
Father, I am his son. This was my guiding principle. To disseminate 
this truth throughout India, to induce everybody to worship 
Him in this manner, to ensure that his glory should be thus pro- 
claimed everywhere, — this became the sole aim of my life. In order 
to carry out this project a printing-press and a journal became 
necessary. 

I thought to myself that many members of the Tatwabodhini Sabha 
were working in a disconnected fashitm They got no notice of 
meetings of the Sabha, or were often un iblc to be present. Many of 
them did not know what was going on in the Sabha. More especially, 
they could not hear the discourses of Vidyavagish, which ought 
to be more widely known. It was also necessary to give greater publi- 
city to the books written with a view to propagate the knowledge 
of God by Rammohan Roy during his lifetime. Besides this, those 
subjects which tend to educate the mind and and elevate the character 
of man should also be published. With these objects in view, I deter- 
mined to bring out the Tatwabodhini Patrika in 1765 (1843). For this 
paper it was necessary to appoint an editor. 1 examined the essays 
of several members, but the literary merits of Akshoy Kumar Datta 
made me select him. In his essay there appeared to me to be good 
points as well as bad. The good points were that his style was very 
dinning and graceful. The fault that I found with it was that 
he had sung the praises of the mntted-haired, ash-begrimed 
sannyasi living under a tree. But i was not a partisan of the sym- 
bolism of outward renunciation. I thought, however, that if i was 
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careful about the opinions expressed, 1 could certainly utilize him as 
an editor. And that is what practically cam.e to pass. I appointed 
Akshoy Babu on a handsome salary. I used to pen through such 
portions of his writings as went contrary to my opinions, and try 
to bring him round to my point of view. But this was not an easy 
matter for me, we were poles asunder. I was seeking to 
know my relations with God, he was seeking to know the relations 
of man with the outer world. The difference was as between heaven 
and earth. In the end, with the assistance of a man like him, 1 was 
enabled to realise my ambitions with regard to the Titwabodhini 
Patrika. In those days few men possessed his beauty of style. Only 
a small number of newspapers then existed, and they did not conUin 
any articles conducive to public welfare or instruction. The Tatwa- 
bodhini Patrika first supplied this want in Bengal. The propagation 
of the Vedas, the Vedanta and the worship of Parabrahma, my 
principal object, was amply fulfilled by the publication of this patrika. 

Those Upanishads which treated of Brahma, were alone 
accepted by us as the true Vedanta. We had no faith in the Vedanta 
philosophy, because Shaiikaracharya* seeks to prove therein that 
Brahma and all created beings are one and the same. What we 
want is to worship God. If the worshipper and the object of worship 
become one, then how can there be any worship ? Therefore we 
could not subscribe to the doctrines of the V^edanta philosopliy. We 
were opposed to Zionism just in the same way as we were opposed 
to idolatry. We were unable to fully acquiesce in the commentaries 
of the Upanishads as made by Shankaracharya, inasmuch as he has 
tried to interpret them all in a Monistic sense. For this reason I 
had to write a new commentary of the Upanishads in place of the 
Bhashya.® I made a Sanskrit commentary which would serve 
to maintain the tlieistic basis and I began a Bengali translation whicii 
came out part by part in the Talwabodhini Patrika. 


' The famous philosophof, ' a native of Malabar, born about A. P. .708. 
Wrote countless works, including commentaries on the Vedanta Sutras, 
the Upanishads and Bhagavatgita. His name is intiniately associated with 
the revival of Brahmanism, whioh ended in driving Buddhism out of India. 

* The oocepted ooinm^ntary of Sankarach^hya. 





Dwarkanath Tagore 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The piiniin;^-press of tlie Taiwaboiihini Patiika was first set up 
in a liouse at tle^lui. It was iho same He Jui house where Raiiimohan 
Roy's school was hehl aiul whore I useil to go. Raincliaiulra Viilya- 
vagish used to come to this press to read the Upauishads and the 
Vedanta philosophy with me. lie dared not do this in our own 
house, as something whicli my father had said hid frightened him. 
One day, being aimoied with Vidyavagish, he had remirked“I 
always tlioug’u Vi lyava.>;ish was a good fellow, but now I lind he is 
spoiling Devcrulra with his preaching of Brahma- mantras. As it is he 
has very little heal for business ; now he neglects business altogether ; 
it is nothing but Brahma, Brahma the whole day.'’ My father had some 
reason to be annoyed. When I.ord Auckland was Ciovernor-General 
a grand dinner was given in our Belgacliia garden to his sister 
Miss Eden and other distinguished ladies and gentlemen. Beauty 
and wit, rank and elegance, dancing and wine and dazzling 
lights all combined to turn the garden into a veritable jiaratiise. 
Some wellknown Bengali gentlemen, after seeing this sumptuous feast 
ill honour of the English remarked, “All that he cares for is to enter- 
tain English people, he never invites Bengalis ” This remark reached 
my father's ears. So after .some lime he give a hnlliant party with 
nautches and music in the same garden to which all tlic notable 
Bengali gentlemen were invited. On that day it was especially incum- 
bent on me to receive and entertain them. But it so happened that 
tiiat very day was the date fi.xed for the meeting of our 'Patwabodhini 
Sabha. I was ardently engrossed with the Sabha on that day ; we 
were to worship God, therefore I was unable to neglect this all-inipor- 
tant duty and attend the garden paity. Lest 1 should incur my father's 
displeasure I put in an appearance on the .scene of gaiety and then 
hurried back. Phis event clearly demonstrated to my father my utter 
distaste for the world. From that time forwards he took care not to 
let me be perverted by reading the Vedanta and giving myself up to 
Brahma. His great desire was that I should follow his example and 
reach the topmost heights of rank and fame and worldly honours. 
Bu: he wa^ greatly grieved and p lined to see the very rever.se of this 
in my mind. And yet he had not grasped all my thoughts and 
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aspirations, — did not know that at that very moment my heart was 
repeating, “ What is life to me without Thee — that I had read in 
the Upanishads these words "w Was it 

possible for anyone to drag me down into the world again ? — to 
lure me away from God any more ? Vidyavagish got frightened 
and came and said to me “ The A’^ar/a is against it, so I can't give 
you any more lessons/' It was for this reason that I asked him not 
to come to the house, but to come and read with me at the printing 
office and this is what he used to do. 

When I first visited the Brahma Samaj, I noticed that the Vedas 
Vere recited in a private room from which Sudras were excluded. 
As the object of the Brahma Samaj was to popularise the worship of 
Brahma, as it was expressly mentioned in the Trust Deed that all 
men should be able to worship Brahma without distinction of caste, 
—I was deeply grieved to find the very reverse of this in practice. 
Again 1 saw one day that Ramchandra Vidyavagish’s colleague, 
Ishwar Chandra Nayaratna, was trying to establish, from the m/i of 
the Brahma Samaj, the fact of the incarnation of Ramchandra, King 
of Ayodhya. This strucif me as being opposed to the spirit of 
Brahma Dharma. In order tc counteract this, 1 arranged that the 
Vedas should be read out in public and forbade the exposition 
of the doctrine of incarnation from the vet/i. In those days 
there was a dearth of learned men who could recite the Vedas and 
preach the doctrines of the Brahma religion. So 1 set about finding 
pupils in order to train them up. I advertised in the papers that 
whoever successfully passed a given examination in Sanskrit would 
be admitted into the Tatwabodhini Sabha and would get a scholar- 
ship to enable him to prosecute his studies. On the day fixed for 
the examination five or six candidates ere examined by Vidyavagish. 
Out of these Ananda Chandra and Taraknath were selected. I was 
very fond of both. Because Ananda Chandra wore his hair long I 
playfully used to call him by the pet-name of **Sukesha.”" 


A Man cannot be satisfied by riches. 
* A man with a fine head of hair. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

One day I was sitting in the printing oftice thinking that there 
was no religious unity among the members of the Hrahma Samaj. 
People kept coming and going to and from the Samaj like the ebb 
and flow of the tide, but they were not linked together by a common . 
reii)tious belief. So when the number of visitors to the Samaj began 
to increase, I thought it necessary to pick and choose from among 
them. Some came really to* worship, others came without any defi- 
nite aim, — whom should we recognize’ ns the true worshipper of 
Brahma } Upon these considerations I decided that those who 
would lake a vow to renounce idolatry and resolve to worsbij) one 
God, these alone would he regarded as Hi ;ihmas. Considering that 
iliere was a Brahma Samaj. each member must of course be a 
Brahma. It may appear to many at first sight that liie Brfihma 
Samaj was formed out of the Brahma community. But such was 
not the case. 'Fhe name Brahma was fixed upon by the Br&hma 
Samaj. No undertaking succeeds without method. Therefore in 
order that the conversion to Bralinia Dharma might lie made in 
due form, in order that tlie worship rd Brahma miglit be substituted 
for image-worship, I drew up a declaration of faith for initiation 
into the Brahma Dharma, which contained a clause to the effect 
that daily worship was to be performed by means of the 
Gay atrv mantra. This was suggested to me by Rammohun Roy’s 
injunction to adopt the Gayatri for the purpose of worshipping 
Brahma. From this injuncti on the hope aro.se within me : -- 

mU'ft PiTr ^ wmqttTjnr n 
ftfqr The three vyahritis, 

i. e , hhurhhuva svaha preceded by the word 17 / 7 /, and the tripartite 
Gayatri, these three are the do'/rs leading to the attainment of 
Brahma. He who recites the Gayatri* mantra together with the 
Om and vyahritif for three years with untiring perseverance, he 
attains to Brahma. In that form of declaration it was also laid 
down that we should say our prayers in the morning, fasting. 

We fixed upon the 7th of Pausha 1765, as the day for initiation 
into the Brahma Dharma. I screened off the small private room of 
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the Samaj in which the Vedas used to be recited, and gave orders that 
no outsiders were to be admitted. A vedi was set up there, on 
wliich Vidy.ivagisli took his seat, and we all sat around. A strange 
enthusiasm was awakened in our breasts. To-day the seed of 
Brahma Dliarma would be sown in the heart of each of us, — and we 
dioped that in the fullness of time it would sprout up and become a 
tree everlasting. And when it bore fruit, of a surety we would obtain 
amrifa^ therefrom. “ With the ripening of that fruit anirita will 
surely come.” Filled with this hope and zeal I stood up before 
Vidyavagish in all humility and spoke thus: “ We have come to 
y< 5 u to-day, at this auspicious moment, to this sacred temple of the 
Brahma Samaj, in order to take the vow of initiation into the holy 
Brahma Dharma. Make us all eager for the path of salvation, and 
by your precepts so exhort us that we may renounce the worship 
of finite gods and pray to the one Parabrahma without a second, 
that we may feel prompted to do good, and not be entangled in the 
meshes of sin.’* 

On hearing this exhortation of mine, and seeing my singleness of 
purpose, he shed tears, and ?5aid ‘‘ Such was the aim of Kammohan 
Roy, but lie was not able to realise it. After all this lime now his desire 
has been fulfilled.” f'irst Sridhar Bhatlacharya got up. and reading out 
the vows in front of the vedi, embraced the Hrahma religion. I'hen 
came Shyamacharan Bhaltacharya, then myself. Then one by one, — 
Brajendranalh Tagore, -Girindranath Tagore, Anandachandra Bhatta- 
ebaryd. Taraknaili Bhatlacharya, Haradev Chaitopadhaya, Akshoy 
Kumar Datta, Harishchandra Nandi, Lala Ilazarilal, Shyamacharan 
Mukhopiidhyaya, Bhawanicharan Sen, Chandranath Roy, Ramnarayan 
Cliatlopadhaya, Sashibhushan Mukliopadhyaya, Jagatchandra Roy, 
Loknath Roy and others, twenty one in all, embraced the Brahma 
faith. The day the Talwabodhini Sabha was founded was a 
memorable day ; the day of initiation into the Brahma Dharma was 
another day of days. Since the year 1761 we had gradually advanced 
so far that to-day, taking refuge in Brahma we had entered into the 
Brahma religion, with it into new life. Our enthusiasm and delight 
knew no bounds. This was an unprecedented event in the annals of 


^ Neotac of Immortality. 
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the Brfthma S.imUj. ‘ Formerly there had existed the Br&hma Samftj 
only, now Bri\lima Dliarina came into existence. There can be no 
religion wi h )ut Brahma, nor can Brahma he obtained without reli- 
gion. Religion and Braiuna are inseparably connected. Having 
realised this close connection, we emhraceil the Brahma religion, 
and thereby became Brahmas, thus justifying the existence of the 
Br&hma Samaj. Within the month of Pansha, 1767, five hundred 
persons took tlie vows and were enrolled as Br&hnias. In those days 
there was a wonderful brotherly feeling between one Br&hma and 
another, such as is rarely met with even amongst brothers. I was 
overjoyed to see such inutuil alTection on the part of the 
Br&h.'uas. I thought to myself it would be a good thing if one 
could organi;5e a inela for them every Pausha^ in some open 
place outside the town. There all might improve themselves by 
meeting and promoting the growth of friendly intercourse, and 
interchanging .ideas on the subject of religion. With this object in 
view I invited them all to my gardenhouse at Goriti, opposite 
Palia, on the 7th of Pausha. 1 7^>7. I engaged eight or nine boats 
and look over aM tlie Bialimas to this garden from Calcutta. 
Tills was llic occasion of a great Bifihma festival, where their 
goodwill, affection and entiiusiasin had full play. In the early 
morning, with the rising of the sun, we raised a psean of praise 
to Brahma, and sitting in the shade of a tree adorned with fruit 
and flowers, we delighted and .sanctified ourselves by worshipping 
liod with all our heart. At tlic conclusion of the service Rakhaldas 
Ilaldtr proposed that. *’it is fit and proper that Br&hmas should 
discard the 'sacred thread. As we have all become worshippers of 
the one an 1 only God, it is belter not to l.ave any caste-distinctions. 
The Sikh community, worshippers of At^\kh Niranjan^ having 
all become one nation By giving u:» caste and adopting the surname 
of “ Singh obtiined such strengdi of unity, that defeating such a 
dauntless Badshali of Delhi as Aurang/.ehc himself, they founded an 
indepenient Icing iom." When R.ikiialdas Haidar's father heard 
of his Sun's yiroposal to renounce the sacred thread, he immediately 
tried to slab himself in the heart with a knife. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I had thought at first that the Brihmis would worship Brahma 
by means of the Gayatri -mantra alone, as enjoined by Rammohan 
Roy, but 1 had to give up that idea. I came to see that this mantra 
was too difficult for the majority of people to grasp. They do not 
find it congenial to use it as an instrument cf prayer. To worship 
God by mastering the Gayairi-mantra together with its meaning 
was a task requiring strenuous endeavour. “ Victory— or death/' 
without such a resolute frame of mind, success in this mantra 
»is not obtainable. But men of such strong determination and 
Staunch faith arc rare indeed. Perhaps 

there may be one in a thousand. But what I wanted was 
that the worship of Brahma should obtain generally, among all 
classes of people. So I decided that those who could worship 
Brahma by means of the Gayatri were welcome to do so ; those 
who were incapable of this were free to adopt any easier method 
of communion with God. Therefore in the form of declaration, 
for the words “ I will -daily worship Parabrahma by ten limes 
repeating the Gayatii with love and reverence" were substituted 
.“I shall daily devote my soul to Parabrahma with love and 
reverence.*' But for the communion of the soul with God 
words are a potent mediuiTt. And if those words are time- 
honoured and well-known, and easy of utterance and compre- 
hension, the worshipper benefits by them all the sooner« I'herefore 
I was overjoyed to find in the Upanishads, after much searching, 
these two noble expressions, answering to the above qualities and 
suited to the worship of Brahma, “ “to’ 

These words have fulfilled my wishes and crowned 
my efforts with success. Because now 1 find that all Brahmas 
worship Brahma by reverently uttering 

wsqq:qwi!f* i \7 32% • 

These. two expressions were sufficient for each Brahma to devote 
his soul to Brahma« alone and in private. But for the purpose of 
worshipping Brahma in the Brahma Sain&j, a more comprehensive 
form of worship was required. With this object in view, after having 
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ntffoduced these two texts, I added to them three more tMas 
rom the Upanishads. The first w'as, "wqdisrrviTivaniiwaWimnfaT 

saiipiievTWfft«a: 

“ He is all-pervading, spotless, formless, without veins and 
scars, pure and undefiled, without sin ; He is all- seeing, and the 
ruler of our minds ; He is the most hi^h and self-revealed ; He 
bestows upon His creatures at all times all things that are needful." 
In order to realise and understand at the time of worship that this 
all-pervading, all-seeing, formless Deity has created the universe, the 
following slaka was added. HTWtsfw: waftpsrOi w wf 

fFfrfI He is the source of life, mind, and 

all the senses, of the sky, atmosphere, light, water and that which 
contains them all — this earth. He is the sustainer of all things, and 
the universe to this day is moving under his control ; in order to 
dwell upon this idea this third sioka was afterwards inserted — 
h®* aTtjw ww mafh trow:” At his 

command the fire burns bright, at his command the sun gives light, 
at his command the clouds and winds speed on, and death itself 
roams abroad. 

The following siakas were extracted, in a revised form, from the 
Tantras, so as to formulate a hymn of praise to the Su}>reme Being, 
the saviour and supporter of this universe : 

WWW" mfrr[ wnewrw www fw^ i 

wwtjf wwwrrw wwt wwrw unFq% snwwm ii 

mfNi ipcwg’ itwi' wtw ww WTWfi’ wwwimi i 
artN* wwn ww wiw awwwtw’ fwww‘ fafiwwt’ ii 
wwiwt nw* iflw* nfw: mfwwt rt^w* mTOwt « 
wwi^t fwww wfrtr' n^wt Kwwt n 

ww^t wr<ml wwwiTWfWTwl wrfwwq’ wwiw: i 

ftwTW* fTOWwr«rtw‘ wfi^fw^w* nm wwiw: 

O Thou Spirit of Truth and First Cause of this universe, thou 
Essence of wisdom and the support of all that is, we salute thee. 
TlKNf art our saviour and only God, the One without a second, ‘eternal 
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and allpervading^ Brahma, nre salute thf^e. Thou alone art the refuge of 
all things, Thou alone art worthy of homatje, Thou alone art the pro- 
tector of this universe, and s^lf-revealed ; Thou alone art ihe creator 
preserver, and destroyer of the universe* Thou alone art the most high, 
fixed and unfaltering of purpose. Tnoii alone art llie terror of 
all terrors, and terrific amongst those that terrify ; fhou aione an the 
goal of all creatures and the purest of the pure ; Fhou alone art the 
ruler of the mighty, higher thin the highest* and defeiuler ot those 
that protect. Thee we meditate upon, Thee we worship, thou an the 
witness of this universe, before tlicc wo prostrate ourselves. O thou 
‘One and only Spirit of Truth, Thou upholder of the universe, 
Lord of all, wholly self-reliant, Thou .ship amidst the ocean of this 
life, we cling to Thee alone as our only refuge. 

Shyamacharan Tatwivagish was born in a Tantrik family. 
His father Kamalakanta Cliudam.ani had been a zealous Tantrik, so 
that Tatwavagish was well versed in Tantrik literature. Having ad- 
ded to our form of Brahma worship the three slokns “ Saparyaga " 
etc. from the Upanishads, I began to search the Vedas for an ins- 
piring Brahma stotra tol^e inserted after them, but could find none 
to my liking, at which I was sorely perplexed and disturbed. When 
* he came to know the cause of my anxiety, Tatwavagish said that 
there was a beautiful Brahma sloira in the Tantra shzsita. On my 
asking him what it was, he read it out from the Mahanirvana- 
tantra. I was delighted with it. But as it was tinged with Ad- 
vaita doctrines I was unable to accept it in its entirety.^ Therefore 1 
altered it so as to make it conform to the Brahmadharma. 
This siotra is divided into five parts (ratnas), the first two lines 
of the first verse ran thus, i 

l changed this into, WiW ?a?r ^ » 

vmfT In the third and fourth lines, for 

wm'' I substituted 

"wiJlrfnirBiiir I In the second 

line of the second verse occur the words 

in place of which I put ‘'artqr* eiiiTj i” 

In the fourth line of the third verse, for 
1 iiobaUtuted The fourth verse I entirely omiued 
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The first line of Che fifth verse I altered 

thus ero dt ee^wrreiirw.^ In the next line, for the word 

1 substituted After making these corrections, 1 

read it over, and found that it was very beautiful. According to the 
Brithma-dharma, God is the creator, not the substanccj of the 
universe. Therefore in the first line I said, He is the spirit of truth 
and first cause of the universe, and in the second line 1 said, He 
is the essence of wisdom, and the support of all that is. After 
this came anal manro, He who 

is the creator and supporter of the universe, He is our saviour, He 
is Brahma, omnipresent, beyond the reach of time, eternal. In 
modifying this Tantrik sMra, and translating it into Bengali, 
1 received signal help from Tatwavagisb for which I am sUll 
thankful to him. 

1 then composed a prayer, which was placed at the very end 
of our form of worship. O Supreme Spirit, del.ver us from 
sin committed through delusion and guard us from evil desires, that 
we may strive to walk in thy appointed path of righteousness, and 
inspire us to meditate constantly and lovingly upon thy immeasurable 
glory and supreme goodness, so that in the fulness of time our 
desires may be crowned by heavenly bliss through everlasting com- 
munion with thee.*' This form of worship was introduced into the 
BrAhma Samftj in 1767. Bui at that time the reading of the sMra 
was not followed by the Bengali translation which began to be 
recited after the year 1770. Before this form of worship was instituted 
in the Br&hma Samaj, they used to have only the recital of the Vedas, 
the reading of slokas from the Upanishads together with their com- 
ihentaries, sermons by Ramchandra Vidyavagish, and the singing 
of hjrmni. 


5 
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; CHAPTER XI. 

: Ky mind and heart were fully satisfied by finding presented in 
a more vivid manner in the Upanishads the truths at which I had 
arrived beforehand through my own poor understanding by the 
grace of God. 1 found In the Upanishads that He is the true, the 
wise, the eternal Brahma. At one time the unrestrained power 
of Nature used to inspire me with extreme terror. Now I clearly 
perceived that there was a ruler over nature, "anvmmfwfinmrar:’* 
that one true Being holds the reins of nature. One lash of 
^his makes the world go round. ' waTwqfii 
6e is the king of kings, the Maharaja, he is our father, mother 
and friend,— knowing this I cast off all fear, and fulfilled the 
desire of my heart by His worship. Alone, in solitude, I feel 
His sublime and glorious might. In the Brfihma SamkJ I sing 
His praises with my brethren, with my friends 1 call on him who is 
the* friend of us all. All my wishes were by this completely realised. 
As long as 1 had failed to approach Him, I used to think that every- 
one on this earth was favoured by fortune and 1 alone was most 
unfortunate ; there were so many people hurrying towards God— so 
many to the temple of Visweswara, so many to the shrine of 
Jagannath, so many to Dwarka and Haridwar — people without 
number. Everywhere the temples were filled with the presence of 
gods, overflowing with the rapture of devotion, ringing with the holy 
sounds of worship, — but to me It was all empty. To see the God 
whom I could adore and stand in His presence, to worship Him 
vrith the offering of my heart's devotion, to sing of His glory — this 
tmd been the ardent longing that consumed me with bitter pain, 
like unto the pangs of thirst when no water Is nigh now that 
yearning was satisfied, and all my sorrow departed. After all this 
time 1 realised this mercy of the all-merciful that He never forsakes 
His devoted worshipper. He who seeketh Him shall find Him. 
That I shoald be a poor, miserable and unfortunate wanderer upon 
the face of this earth was more than He could bear to see. He 
revealed Himself to me. 1 saw 

This omniscient, radiant and immortal Being 
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ptrrad^ iftli sptc^ In the temple of the universe I> saw ' 
the Lord pf the universe. Nobody can place Him anywhere^ 
nobody can make Him with the hand. He exists for . ever (n 
His own self. I had foifod the God of my adoration, sanctified 
myself by worshipping Him alone and in the campany of otters. 
The hope which Thad in my heart when I approached His presence, 
was now fulfilled to the utmost. I was satisfied in that I had 
received so much, but He was not satisfied with giving so 
little. He wants to give more— like unto a mother He wants to 
give still more. What I had never known, what I had never asked 
for, even that He wants to give. Although I perceived that the ' 
Gayatri was not suitable for the popular worship of Brahma, still I 
held on to that goddess Savltri and never left her. For generations > 
we have been initiated in this Gayatri mantra. It runs in our 
blood. I had forgotten this mantra^ although I had been initiated 
in it at the time of my upanayana ceremony. As soon as I saw the 
efficacy of the Gayatri for Brahma worship, as taught by 
Rammohun Roy, it sank deep into my soul. With constant repeti* 
tion of its meaning I medicated on it to the best of my power. When 
I first reduced the Brahinic declaration of faith to writing, I also 
inculcated in it the worship of Brahma by means of the Gayatri 
mantra. Though I did not succeed in benefiting others by the 
promulgation of the Gayatri mantra, yet in my own case it was pro*^ 
ductive of much good. I continued to worship Him daily by means 
of the Gayatri, before touching any food, with mind alert and collect- 
ed so as to completely fulfil the injunctions of the Brahma Dharma. 
The deep significance of the Gayatri began to be disclosed to 
my mind day by day. Gradually the spirit of 

permeated my whole heart. By this I was firmly 
convinced that God was not merely a silent witness with regard to 
myself. He was an indwelling Spirit, who ever inspired my thoughts 
and volitions. In this way a deep and living connection was estab- 
lished with Him. Formerly I had deemed it privilege enough to salute 
Him from a distance, now 1 obtained this thing bey ond all hope that 
He was not far from me, not only a silent witness, bilt that He dwelt 
^tWn my soul and inspired all my thoughts. Then I knew that I 
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was not helpless. He is mj stay everlasting. When not knowing 
Him, I was wandering sad and despondent, even then, dwelling 
within me. He gradually opened my Inner eye, the eye of wisdom. 
All this time I did not know that he was leading me by the hand, now 
I consciously walked under His guidance. From now I began to 
train myself to listen for His command, to understand the difference 
between my own inclination and His will. What seemed to me to 
be the insidious promptings of my own desires 1 was careful to avoid, 
and what appeared to my conscience to be His command, that I tried 
to follow. Then I prayed to Him to inspire me with righteousness, 
to guard me with moral strength, to give me patience, courage, forti- 
tude and contentment. What profit beyond all expectation had 1 not 
gained by adopting the Gayatri-mantra. I had seen Him face to face, 
had heard His voice of command and had become His constant com- 
panion. 1 could make out that he was guiding me, seated within my 
heart. Even as He, dwelling in the sky, guides the stars and planets, so 
does He, dwelling within my heart, inspire all my righteous feelings 
and guide my soul. Whenever, in solitude and in the dark, 1 acted 
against His wish, I at once felt His chastening infliience, at once 1 
saw His terrible face ''wvfd dread as an uplifted 

thunderbolt, and the blood froze in my veins. Again, whenever 1 
performed some good action in secret, he openly rewarded me, I saw 
his benign countenance, all my heart was purified with the waters 
of holiness. 1 felt that, ever enshrined within my heart. He taught 
me wisdom like a guruy and prompted me to do good deeds, so 
that I exclaimed, “ Thou art Father too and Mother, Thou art the 
Guru and bestower of all wisdom.'* In punishment as in reward, 1 
discerned his love alone. Nurtured by his love, falling to rise again, 
I had come thus far. I was then twenty-eight years of age. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Formerly when I used to see people worshipping factitious and 
finite gods in their petty shrines I thought to myself : when shall I 
see my own Infinite God face to face in the temple of this universe 
and adore Him. This desire was then burning in my heart night 
and day. Waking or asleep, this was my one wish, my only thought. 
Now having seen in the heavens this radiant and immortal Being, 
all my desires were fulfilled, and all my torment was at an end. 

1 was satisfied with getting so much, but He was not content with 
giving so little. Hitherto He had existed beyond and outside my- 
self, now He revealed Himself within me, I saw Him within my soul, 
The lord of the world-temple became the lord of my heart’s shrine, 
and from thence I began to hear silent and solemn religious teach- 
.ings. Fortune favoured me beyond all my expectations. I received 
more than 1 had ever hoped for, and scaled mountains, cripple 
though 1 was. 1 had not known how boundless was his mercy. 
The craving I had felt when seeking for Him increased a hundred- 
fold now that I had found Him. The little that I now see of Him, 
the little of His voice that 1 can hear, is not enough to assuage my 
hunger and thirst. ** The more you feed, the greater the greed.** 

0 my Lord I now that I have seen Thee, reveal Thyself to me more 
vividly. I have been blest by hearing the sound of Thy voice, 
pour out its sweet strains more and more honeyed. Let Thy 
beauty appear before me under everchanging forms. Now Thou 
appearest to me and disappearest like a flash of lightning, 

1 cannot retain my hold on Thee. Do Thou dwell for ever in my 
heart. Whilst saying these words the light of Ilis love found its way 
into my heart like the rays of the morning sun. Without Him 1 
had been as one dead, with a void in m^ heart, plunged in the dark- 
ness of despondency. Now. at the rising of the sun^of love, life was 
Infused into my heart, 1 was awakened from my deep slumber, the 
gloom of sadness was dispelled. Having found God the current of 
my life flowed on swiftly, 1 gained fresh strength. The tide of my 
good fortune set in. I became a pilgrim on the path of love. I 
came to know now that He was the life of my life, the Friend of my 
heart, that I could not pass a single moment without Him. 
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One morningt in the month of Bysakh 1767^! was readfnf^the 
papers, when the sircar of our House, Rajendranath Giircar came to 
me with tears in his eyes. He said Last Sunday tny wife and the 
wife of my youngest brother Umeschandra were going to a party 
in a carriage, a hen Umeschandra came and took his wife out of 
the carriage by force, and they both went ofi to Dr. Duffs house to 
become ChrisUans. My father, after much fruitless effort to bring 
them back from there, filed a complaint in the Supreme Court. That 
complaint was dismissed. But I went to Dr. Duff, and, telling him 
lh|t'we would again file a complaint, entreated him not to baptise 
my brother and sister-in-law until the second judgment was given. 
But he has been deaf to -my entreaties and has baptised them last 
evening.” And Rajendranath fell to weeping. At this I felt greatly 
indignant and distressed. They were making Christians even of our 
Zenana* Jadies t Wait a bit, I am going to put a stop to this. 
So saying Urose.] [I immediately set Babu Akshoy Kumar Dutt’s 
pen in motion ;|and a spirited article appeared in the Tatwabodhini 
Patrika — **£ven the ladies bf our Zenana are falling away from their 
own religion and adopting that of others. Are we not to be 
roused even by the]direct evidence of such dreadful calamities I How 
much longer, are we going to remain overpowered by, the sleep of 
inaction 1 Behold, our religion is being altogether destroyed, our 
country is on the road^to ruin, and our very Hindu name is about 
to be wiped out for^ever. ****** Therefbre, if you 
desire your own welfare 'and that of ’.your family, if you hope for 
the advancement of our country and] have regard for truth, then 
keep your boys aloof from aircontact with missionaries. Give up 
sending your sons to their, schools,* and take immediate 'steps to 
enable them to cultivate their minds ^ with due vigour. Perhaps 
you^will say, where else can the children^of the poor receive ediica* 
tibti except in mission schools ? But is not this a crying shkme ? 
In order to spread their own religion, the Christians have seta^naught 
the waves of the deep sea, and entering India are founding schools In 
every town and every village, whereas we have not got a single 
good school d our own where our children can* be taught. 



If we all combine, could we not set up sobbols as good as theirs or 
ten times better ? What object is there which cannot be achieved 
hy uni^ ?**' Babu Akshoy Kumar Dutt*s article was published in 
the Paltxk^ and after that 1 went in a garry every day from mom* 
ing till evening to all the leading and distinguished men in Calcutta, 
and entreated them to adopt measures by which Hindu children 
virottld no longer have to attend missionary schools and might be 
educated in schools of our own. Raja Radhakanta Deb and Raja 
Satyacharan Ghosal on the one hand, on the other hand Ramgopal 
„Ghose*-^I went to each and all of them, and Incited them all, They 
: were all fired by my enthusiasm. This did away with the rivalry 
between the dharma-sabha and the hrahma^sahha^ and all their dis- 
agreement with each other. All were ranged on the same side, and 
tried their best to prevent children going to Christian schools and 
missionaries making Christian converts. A large meeting was con- 
vened on the 13th Jaishtha, at which nearly a thousand people 
assembled. It was resolved that, as missionaries had their free 
schools, so we also should have a school where children would be 
taught free of charge. We were waiting subscription-book in 
hand to see what each one would subscribe, when Ashutosh Deb 
and Pramathanath Deb took the book from us and put down ten 
thousand rupees against their names. Raja Satyacharan Ghosal 
subscribed three thousand, Brajanath Dhar two thousand, and Raja 
Radhakanta Deb one thousand. In this manner forty-thousand 
rupees were raised then and there. Then we knew that our 
labours were crowned with success. As a result of this meeting an 
educational institution called the Hindu-hitdrthi^ was founded, and 
Raja Radhakanta Deb Bahadur was appointed president to carry on 
Its work. Harimohun Sen and I became the secretaries. Babu 
Bhudeb Mukhopadhaya was the first teacher appointed in this free 
schpoL Thenceforward the tide of Christian conversion was 
stemmed, — and the designs of the missionaries were knocked on the 

hekd. 


* The well-wisher of Hindns. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

When 1 found the knowledge of Brahma and a system of Hfs 
worship in the Upanishads^ and when I came to know t^^ this 
was the shaUra whose authority was recognized throughout the 
whole of India, 1 resolved to propagate the Br^htha religion 
by means of the Upanishads. All our theologians revere the 
Upanishads as the Vedanta, the crowning point and essence of. 
all the Vedas, if 1 could preach the Brflhma religion as .bashed 
upon the Vedanta, then all India woi^d have ono religion, sill 
dissensions would come to an end, all would he united , in ; a 
cbmnton brotherhood, her former valour and power would be 
revived and finally she would regain her freedom. Such were 
the lofty aspirations which my mind then entertained. Idolatry with 
all its pomp and circumstance was to be found chiefly in the 
Tantras^ and Puranas, or and had no place in the Vedanta. If every 
one were to turn from the Tantras and Puranas to the Upanishads, 
if they sought to acquire the knowledge of Brahma as taught in 
the Upanishads, and devoted themselves to His worship, then it 
would result in the utmost good of India. To clear the path to 
that great good was my sole aim and object. But the Vedas, whose 
crowning point were the Upanishads, the Vedas whose doctrines and 
conclusions the Vedanta philosophy took such pains to arrive at, 
those Vedas were a sealed book to us. A few of the Upanishads 
had been published at the insUmce of Rammohun Roy, and I too 
had collected some that had not yet been printed. But we could 
learn nothing of. the extensive Vedic literature. Tlie Vedas had 
become virtually extinct in Bengal, Nyaya and Smrili shasiras 


^ Tantras and Puranas; 

The Purtinas constitute ah important department of Sanskrit literature 
and are, in fact, the Vedas of popular Hindustim. The term Puroaa signiBes 
old traditional Story and the eighteen ancient narratives to which this name 
is applied, are said to have been compHed by the aooieht sage Vyasa, the 
compiler of the Vedas and the Mah 4 ^ftrata and the supposed founder of the 
Vedanta Philosophy. 

Tantras represent a phase of Hinduism generally later than that of the 
Puranas/although some of the Pursues mre i»id to teach Tanttio doctrines 
by piomdting the worship of Prakrit! andSakti, the active eneigiriog principle 
01 &o Deity. 





were studied in ^ery and many Verged shasi^as 

came forth thence, but the Vedas were totally ignored» *]^e. business 
of Brahmans, that of learnihg and teaching the Vedas, had altogether 
disappeared from the country ; there remained Brahmangonly; in 
name, bereft of all .Vedic knowledge, bearing the sacred thread alone*. 
With the exception of one or two learned Brahman pundits, they dfd 
not even know the meaning of their daily prayers. I felt a keen 
desire to learn the Vedas thoroughly. Benares was the seat of VediC 
culture, so I purposed sending students there to learn the Vedas. 
In the year 1766 I sent one student to Benares. He collected all 
the original Vedic manuscripts there and began to study them. In 
the following year three others were sent there. Ananda chandra,. 
Taraknatb, Baneshwar and Ramanath, these were the four students. 

Wlien I sent them to Benares my father was in England. The 
task of managing his various affairs devolved upon me. But I was 
not able to attend to any bu8ine.ss matters properly. My subor- 
dinates used to do all the work, I was only concerned with the 
Vedas, the Vedanta, religion, God, and the ultimate goal of life. I 
was not even able to stay quietly in the house. My spirit of 
renunciation became deeper under all this stress of work. 

I felt no inclination to become the owner of all this wealth. 
To renounce every thing and wander about alone, this was the 
desire that reigned in my heart. Imbued with His love I would 
roam in such lonely places that none would know ; I would see 
His glory on land and water, would witness Ilis mercy in different 
climes, would feel His protective power in foreign countries, in 
danger and* peril ; in this enthusiastic frame of mind 1 could no. 
longer stay at home,. ' ’ 

In the month of Sravan, 1768, in the fulness of the rainy season 
I went up the Ganges in a boat. My good wife Sarada Devi came 
to me with tears in her eyes and said “Where would you go, leaving 
me behind? If you must indeed go, take me with you." So hiring a 
pinnace for her, I took her with me. She installed herself in it 
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with Pwijendranath, Satyeii^iranaih ahd Hemendranatby-^while 1 
occupied a large roomy boat bif my own with Rajnarayan Bose. 
Dwijendranatb was then seven, Saiyendranatb five, and Hemendranath 
three years old. 

Rajnarayan Bose’s father’s name was Nundokishore Bose. He 
was a favourite pupil of Rammohiin Roy. t was greatly delighted 
to become acquainted with a man of his piety and good nature. 
He adopted the Brahma religion in 1766. “It would be a very good 
thing if Rajnarayan -became a Biihma” he always used to say. He 
did not live to see this desire of his fulfilled. After his death 
Rajnarayan Babu came to see me in mourning. From that moment 
I <0ok him for my friend. He was one of the most distinguished 
English scholars of the time, and was well known as an educated 
man. His learning, modesty and piety drew me towards him more 
and more day by day. At last in 1767 he declared himself a 
Brahma. His religious views were in complete accord wiih mine. 
In him I found an enthusia.stic supporter. I specially entrusted 
him with all the English reading and writing necessary at that time 
for the spread of religion. I used to expound to him the Katha 
and other Upanishads, he •translated them into English, and those 
translations were published in the Tatwabodhini Patrika. Although 
he was not then very well olT, yet he was always cheerful, and we 
always saw a smile on his face. He was then my inseparable 
companion ; I was very fond uf having religious discussions with him. 

I used to look upon him as one of the family. When I took this 
trip with my family, I had Rajnarayan Babu with me and Re stayed 
in my boar. My wife and sons w'cre in the pinnace. We started on 
our tour in high spirits. The strong Sravan current was against 
us, we advanced slowly and with great difficulty. It took three or 
four days to reach Hugh. On arriving at Kalna two days later we 
thought we had come a long distance indeed. Going along in this 
manner, when we had left Patuli behind, one day at four o’clock I 
said to Rajnarayan Babu “ Finish your diary for to-day. The beauty 
of nature is too glorious to lose, come, let us go and sit on deck*” 
He said “ It is quite early yei, who knows what events may happen 
in the meantime for my diary.” Whilst talking to him thus I saw 
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a dark cloud gathering in the west, and feared a heavy storm. 

Let us get into the pinnace I said to Rajnarayan Babu, ** it is not 
safe to stay in the boat during a storm.” The boatman put the 
boat aloiii^side the pinnace. I was sitting on the deck with 
my feet on the ladder, and two boatmen were holding the boat and 
pinnace together. Another boat was being lowed along, and its 
tow-rope fouled the top of our mast. One of our men was trying to 
dislodge it with a long pole, and 1 was watching him. The man who 
was thus engaged could not bear the weight of the pole, and it was 
about to fall from his hands upon my head. Cries of “ Take care ! 
Take care!” arose on all sides, and there was a great hubbub. 1 was 
still looking up at the mast. The boatman, straining every nerve, 
just managed to miss my head, but could not keep clear altogether. 
The end of the pole struck the frame of my spectacles near the 
corner of my eye. My eye was saved, but the frame cut deep into 
my nose. I pulled off my spectacles, and the blood began to flow 
profusely. I then came down from deck and began to wash off 
the blood. The storm was forgotten, we were all rather off our guard. 
The boatmen were holding on to the pinnace, and in this manner 
the pinnace was sailing along with the boat .All of a sudden a gale 
sprang up and broke the mast of the pinnace, 'fhe broken mast 
with its sail and ropes gt)t entangled with the mast of the boat and 
fell upon the deck where I had been sitting. Now it kept hanging 

over my head. The pinnace, with its remaining sails, rushed 

forward in the storm dragging the boat along with it. The two 
men who were holding on, could no longer keep it under control. 
The boat lurched to one side owing to the pull of the pinnace. 
That side was nearly level with the water, only about a finger’s ' 
breadth above it. \ hue and cry arose about cutting the 
rope entangled with the mast. A a dao ! But no 

dao was to be found. Someone climbed up the mast with 

a blunt dao. Blow after blow was struck, but the rope could 
not be cut with the blunt w’eapon. With the utmon difficulty 
one rope was cut through, and yet another. A third was being 
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backed at, RajnarSyan Babu and tnjself were gazing at the water 
in silence. We are here one moment, and gone the next, life 
and death go hand-in-hand. Rajnarayan Babu's eyes were fixed, his 
voice hushed, his body rigid. The boatmen were^ slid cutting 
the rope. Again a severe gust of wind arose. **Here it is again*' 
exclaimed the boatmen, while they snapped the rope. The boat, thus 
set free, shot like an arrow to the opposite bank, and stood alongside. 
1 immediately jumped on land, and helped Rajnarayan Babu to get 
out also. We were now safely landed, but the pinnace was still 
rushing on. ''Stop, stop*’ cried the boatmen. It was then sunset, 
and the shades of evening together with the gloom of the clouds 
. inade it rather dark. 1 could not quite make out in the darkness 
whether the pinnace had stopped or not. From another side I saw 
a small boat advancing swiftly towards ours. It soon came up with 
us. " What is this again ” said I, *'can it be a dacoit boat 1 felt 
alarmed. A man jumped on land from the boat. 1 saw it was our 
own Swarup khansama. His face was sad and drawn. He gave 
me a letter. From what 1 could read of it with great effort in the 
dark, it appeared to contain news of my father’s death. He said "all 
Calcutta is upset. Several people have set out in boats in search of 
you. Nobody has yet succeeded in coming up with you and all my 
trouble is now rewarded in having been able to find you.” This 
news came upon me like a thunderbolt. Sadly and silently I 
rowed towards the pinnace in my boat, and reaching it, got on board, 
and read the letter clearly by lamplight. Nothing was to be done 
now. 1 did not then give anybody the news of his death. Early the 
next morning I turned back towards Calcutta. My boat was a 14 
oared one. Boards were nailed to the inner benches on either side, 
and a broad farash spread over them. I took my wife and children 
in there ; gave the whole pinnace up to Rajnarayan Babu, and asked 
him to follow us leisurely. The boat rushed onwards swiftly like 
a tailing star with the Bhadra current of the Ganges, propelled 
by sail and oar. But my mind rushed on ahead of it. The noise of 
wind and rain was ceaseless in the cloudy sky. Midway, shortly 
before reaching K&lna, such a strong gale sprang up near an open 
fieh4 that the boat came near to being capsized. It was then going 
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^ongside the bank. The boatmen immediately jumped on land 
and tied the boat to the stump of a tree close by so that it was 
safe. That stump then seemed to me a veritable shelter in the 
wilderness, and a good and true friend. In five minutes my anxiety 
prompted me to set the boat free. When daylight was nearly gone I 
caught a glimpse of the pale sun from between the clouds. We 
had then reached Sukha Sagar. Sunset found us at Chandernagore. 
By this time the rowers' hands were benumbed. After the continuous 
incessant strain they could work no longer. Moreover high tide set in. 
This was a great hindrance. From.here to Palta took us up to 8 o'clock 
in the evening. Here the boat began to have a list to one side. 
From ten in the morning till the evening it had been raining without 
a break. We had to stop the boat too once or twice for fear of 
sudden gusts of wind. The boatmen were wet through and shivering 
with cold. As soon as we reached Palta a man from the river side 
came and told us a carriage was ready, at which news my drooping 
spirits revived. I had been sitting in the boat ever since, without 
stirring or getting up even once — now on hearing about the 
carriage I came and stood outside the door of the boat. There 1 
found myself knee-deep in water. The water had filled the hold 
of the boat and risen more than a foot above the flooring. It was all 
rain-water. I had not been aware of this before. Had there been 
no carriage waiting at Palta, had we gone on straight towards 
Calcutta in the boat, it would most certainly have gone down with the 
weight of the water ; and I should not have lived to tell this tale. 
Descending from the boat we got into the carriage. The roads were 
full of water, in which the carriage-wheels were sunk up to the 
middle. .With the utmost difficulty we reached home at midnight. 
Everyone was asleep, not a soul stirring. 1 sent my wife and children 
into the inner apartments, and myself went up to the third floor of 
the Boytakkh&na. There I was welcomed by my cousin Braja 
Babu. Seeing him thus waiting for me alone up to such a late hour 
gave me a sort of fright, — 1 know not why. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

My fallicr died in London, in Sra-in 1778. He was then 51 
years of age. My youngest brother Nagendranath and my cousin 
Nabinchandra Mukherji were present at his deathbed. After his 
death the news reached me in Bhadra. On receipt of this news, I 
went with my second brother to the opposite bank of the Ganges on 
the idth day of the dark half of the moon, and performed his obse- 
quies by burning an efligy made of /!:ufa grass. Beginning from this 
day forward we went into the customary mourning for ten days, and 
partook of hovishydnna} During this period of mourning, in conson- 
ance with social rules of courtesy. I used to get up early every morn- 
ing and go about barefoot till midday visiting all the leading men of 
Calcutta, and after midday till evening I used to receive these 
gentlemen at my house. I religiously performed all the rigorous 
penances prescribed for a son in the event of his father’s death. 
My youngest uncle Ramanath Tagore sounded a note of warning, 
saying “Look here, don’t make a fuss now by harping upon 
Brahma. Dada*s name is too well-known.” When I went to see 
Raja Radhakanta Dev, he maBe me sit down by him, and made 
many kind enquiries about my father, and expressed sincere sorrow 
for his death. He was very fond of me, and advised me thus as a 
friend, ** Perform this S*radhha ceremony properly, according to the 
rules iaid down in the S^asiras," 1 said to him with due 
deference, “ I have taken the vow of Brahmaisni, and cannot do 
anything contrary to that vowr. For if I did so I should commit a 
sin against religion. But tiie S*raddha I shall perform will be in 
accordance with the highest teachings of the Upanishads.’* He 
replied “ No, no, that cannot be, then the Sraddha will not conform 
to the recognized rites. That would be going against social good 
form, listen to my advice, and all will go well.'* I said to my 
second brother Girindranath, ** As we are Brahmas now, we cannot 
perform the Sraddha by bringing in the S algram. If we do that 
what is the good of having become Br&hmas and why should we 

‘ Rice and ghee usually taken during the period mourning. 
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have taken vows ?" He answeied softly with bent head, ^‘Then every- 
body will forsake us, everyone will go against us, how can we get on 
in the world, our family will not prosper, and we shall find 
ourselves in great straits. ’ “In spite of all that we cannot 
possibly countenance idolatry” I said. I did not receive any 
encouragement from anybody in this matter. Kven rtiy dear brother 
threw cold water on my enthusiasm. Everybody was opposed to 
my views. So strong was the opposition, it would appear that I was 
going to drag them all down to perdition They seemed to 
think that by one act of mine ail would be saved or lost. I 
was alone on one side, against everybody on the other. No one 
uttered a single word of hope, or encouragement. When 1 was thus 
surrounded on all sides by difficulties, helpless and friendless, 
only one staunch lir^hina came to my assistance and gave 
expression to my deepest sentiments “ Fear the world ? What 
fear ? Fear Him alone, fearing whom one is fearless of ail else. What 
is the blame of men before religion ? Life itself can be sacrificed for 
religion. We siiall cling to the Brahma Dharma even at the risk of our 
lives." Who was this man ? It was Lalla Hazarilal. In this crisis I 
came to learn tliat the Hindustanis of the Nciiih Western Provinces 
are superior to Bengalis in religous faith and courage. He look my 
.side and stood by me, at one with me in heart and soul. When 
my grandfather had gone on a pilgrimage to Brindabun, he had found 
Hazarilal a helpless orphan there and brought him to our house. 
He gave him a home with the best of intentions for his future 
welfare, but it turned out to be the contrary in this case. In coming 
to Calcutta he was carried away by the vicious current of town life. 
There was nobody to look after him, nobody to make any enquiries, 
he fell into bad company, and led a depraved and dissolute life. In 
this evil plight he obtained by the grace of God a refuge in Brth- 
maism. The strength of Br&hma Dharma entered into his heart, 
and with its help he overcame his sinful tendencies and was restored 
to the path of a virtuous life. This same Hazarilal afterwards 
became a Brahma missionary. Having obtained release from 
the tortuous ways of sin by accepting the Brihma faith, be 
tried to bring others also into the path of virtue. He began 
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>^10 poi& out’ the Wftj of the bi^eit go^ whtch Ifhs Ih tbb 
*&tfame rellgfon to every person in Calcotte, rich and poor and vise 
isml honoured. It was entirely owing to hid efforts that so many 
^^people then became BrAhmas within such a short time. It was 
he who said to me in this trying time Why fear men? Which 
is greater, -«*God or man?*' His words filled me with courage 
and zeal. The fire of God burned brighter within iny heart. I 
could not sleep well at night on account of all this discussion and 
depression. I had lost my father, then the whole day there was 
the worry and trouble of social duties, and over and above 
that there was this spiritual struggle going on within me. Which 
Vould triumph, the world or religion ?^one could not tell — this 
was what worried me. My constant prayer to God was ** Vouchsafe 
strength unto my weak heart, be Thou my refuge.** All these 
anxieties and troubles would not let me sleep at night, my head felt 
dazed on the pillow. 1 would now doze off and again wake up. 
It was as if I was sleeping on the borderland between waking and 
sleeping. At such a time some one came to me in the dark and 
said ** Get up,” and I at once sat up. He said Get out of bed ” 

and I got up ; he said follow me ” and I followed. He 
went down the steps leading out of the inner apartments, 1 did the 
same and came out into the courtyard with him. We stood before 
the front door. The Durwam were sleeping. My guide 
touched the door, and the two wings flew open at once. I went out 
with him into the street in front of the house. He seemed to be 
a shadow-like form. I could not see him clearly, but /elt myself 
constrained to do immediately whatever he bade me. From thence 
he mounted up upwards to the sky, I also followed him. Clusters 
of stars and planets were shedding a bright lustre, right and 
left and in front of me, and I was passing through them. On the 
way I entered a sea 6f mist, where the stars and planets were no 
longer visible. After traversing the mist for some distance 1 
came upon a ^ still full mooni like a small island in that 
vaporous ocean. The nearer 1 came the larger grew that 
moon. It no longer appeared round, but fiat like our earth. The 
i^paritioa went and stood on that earthi and 1 did likewise. The 
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ground was all of white marble. Not a single blade of grass was 
there, — no flowers, no fruit. Only that bare white plain stretched 
all around. The moonlight there was not derived from the sun. 
It shone by virtue of its own light. The rays of the sun 
could not penetrate the surrounding mist. Its own light was 
very soft, like the shade we have in the daytime. The 
air was pleaasing to the senses, in ths^ course of my journey 
across this plain I entered one of its cities. All the houses 
and all the streets were of white marble, not a single soul 
was to be seen in the clean and bright and polished streets, No 
noise was to be heard, everything was calm and peaceful. 
My guide entered a house by the road and went up to the 
second floor, I also went with him. 1 found myself in a spacibus 
room, in which there were a table and some chairs of white marble. 
He told me to sit down, and I sat dow'n in one of the chairs. The 
phantom then vanished. Nobody else was there. I sal silent in that 
silent room ; shortly afterwards the curtain of one of the doors in 
front of the room was drawn aside and rny mother appeared. Her 
hair was down, just as I had seen it on the day of her death. When 
she died, I never thought that she was dead. Even when I came 
back from the burning ground after performing her funeral cere- 
monies, I could not believe that she was dead, I felt sure 
that she was still alive. Now 1 saw that living mother of mine before 
me. She said “ I wanted to see thee, so I sent for thee. 
Hast thou really become a hrahmagnani * Kulam pavi- 
tram janani kritdrthd” On seeing her, and hearing these sweet 
words of hers my slumber gave way before a flood of joy. I found 
myself still tossing on my bed. 

The sraddha day came round. In front of our house a long 
shed was erected on the western courtyard, and adorned with the 
gold and silver offerings to be made at the dan^tagar} Gradually 


^ One who has known Brahma. 

• Saootified ie the family, fttlflUed is the roother*s desire; 

* Faneral gifte on a grand acale. 
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the quadrangle became filled wlth{friends and relatives by blood 
or marriage. 1 chose a manfra free from all association of Idolatiy 
and instructed Shyamacbaran Bhattacbarya beforehand to make 
me repeat that manira at the time of the damtsarga} On the 
other hand priests and relatives had deposited the salgram 
etc in the middle of the shed and were awaiting my arrival. On all 
sides there was noise and confusion and the press of people. Mean« 
while I took Shyamacharan Bhattacharya to one end of the sraddha 
shed and began to offer the gifts with the manira previously 
fixed upon. Two or three offerings had already been made' 
in this manner when my cousin Madan Babu noticed us and 
exclaimed ** What are you all doing here ? The offerings are being 
made over yonder. There is no skalgram there, no priests, 
nothing at all.*' Elsewhere another uproar arose, everybody began 
to say, They won't lei those kirian singers come in." 
Nilratan Haidar said ** Aha I the karta was very fond of hearing 
kirian'* My youngest uncle Ramanath Tagore asked me ** Why did 
you forbid the kirian singers to come ?" 1 said 1 knew nothing 
about it and had not forbidden them. He said " There, look, 
Hazarilal won't allow xYkt^kirian singers to enter the house." I 
hastily offered the sixteen items and other gifts and went 
up to my rooms in the third storey. After, that I saw nobody; I 
was told that Girindranath was performing the sraddha. When 
all this confusion had subsided after midday, 1 went with Shyama- 
charan Bhattacharya and a few Brkhmas to my marble-floored 
room down below and read the kaihopanuhai \ whereas it is written 
in the kaihopanuhai that whosoever shall read this upanishai at the 
time of sraddha shall thereby reap fruit everlasting. Nothing 
further transpired that day. Friends, relations and distant connec- 
tions, everyone that had come from far and near partook of 
the feast and went their ways. Next day no relatives came to the 
appointed feast. They all deserted me. My uncle, my first 
cousins and my four aunts remained on my side. Each of 
them lived in separate houses; so that the others were not able 


' Oflering of gifts by reciting mantna. 
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Ui ostracise me and I could not be boycotted* I said to Olrin^* 
oath ** What have you gained by performing the sraddka ? Nobody 
has recognised it as valid, yet you have broken your pledge. 
Those whom you sought to please by acting against your religion 
nevertheless did not partake of the caste dinner.*' Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore sent me word to say, ** If Devendra never does so again 
we shall all accept his invitation.’' 1 replied If that could be» then 
why should I have made all this fuss ? I can never again join hands 
with idolatry." This was the first instance of a sraddha being- 
performed without idolatry in accordance with the rites of 
Brahma- dharma. Friends and relatives forsook me, but God drew 
me nearer to Himself. 1 gained satisfaction of spirit at the triumph 
of religion. And that was all 1 wanted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

My father’s first visit to Europe was in the month of Pausha, 1763. 
He then owned large zemindaries situated in the districts of 
Hughli, Pabna, Rajshahi, Cutuck, Midnapur, Rungpur, Tipperah, 
etc., and carried on an extensive business in Indigo factories, 
saltpetre, sugar and tea. In addition to ail these, coal mines were 
being worked in Ranigunj. Our worldly prosperity was then 
at its zenith. His keen intelligence made it clear to him that should 
the management of these extensive affairs devolve upon us in the 
future, we would not be abfe to cope with them. If the commercial 
cojicerns failed through us, our large self-acquired Zemindaries 
would also be lost with them, and our ancestral estates Berahimpur 
and Cuttack would .neet '.villi .1 like fate. That owing to loss in his 
business transactions we shoul-i be deprived of the property of our 
forefathers also,— this was the anxiety that preyed upon his mind. 
'I tierefore in 1762, before going to Europe, he drew up a trust-deed, 
and joining to our anceUral Zemindaries of Berahimpur and 
Cuttack his self-acquired property Dihi Shahazadpur and Pargana 
Kaligram, he made over these four estates into the hands of three 
trustees. All the property was vested in them, we being the bene- 
ficiaries thereof. This act of his lesiilied to his love for us, as well 
as to his keen foresight Six months after his return from his first 
visit to Europe, he made a will, in the month of Bhadra, 1765, 
dividing all his pioperly e(|ually amongst us three brothers. The 
family ancestral house was allotted to me, the three-storeyed 
naithakkhana house to my second brother Girindranath, and the 
entire open space to the west of our family dwelling-house to my 
youngest brother Nagendraiialh. together with a sum of Rs. 20000 
for building a house My father had a half-share in our firm of 
Carr Tagore & Co., and the share-hclders of the other half were certain 
Englishmen ; I had a one-anna share in the concern. My father 
had bequeathed his half-siiare in this business to me alone, but I 
did not keep it only for myself, we three brothers divided it ’equally 
between us. Girindranath had a very good head for business. 
One day after he had become a partner in the firm, he made the 
following proposal to me. -Since the entire capital in the 
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firm is ours, why should we share the profits with these English 
people ? Why not take the whole business into our hands This 
idea did not commend itself to me. 1 said '*This is not a sound 
proposal. TIte energy and strength of purpose with which the 
English are now working, knowing themselves to be partners, will 
will not be brought to bear on our undertakings if they are 
deprived of their rights We shall never be able to manage 
this extensive business alone, they are absolutely necessary for 
carrying on the work. As partners they certainly have a share in 
the profits, but in the event of loss they have to bear that as well. 
Whereas if instead of remaining partners they were to become 
paid servants, we should be obliged to pay their big salaries 
anyhow, whilst they would not take the same interest in the well- 
being of the firm as they are taking now. Therefore 1 do not 
approve of your proposal/’ ** But *’ he argued, “ the Sahebs have 
no separate property or assets of their own. Should our firm ever 
come to grief, then the creditors will fall on us alone — it is our pro- 
perty that will be seized, it will be for us to settle all accounts, and 
our estates will have to be sold in payment of all debts. They 
share the profits now, but in time of loss they will have no loss to 
bear. They will go away after enjoying the profits, whilst we will go 
on counting our losses and sacrificing all we possess. Look at what 
is happening even now. All oiir Zetnindary money is being poured 
into the firm,— the more money we give the hungrier it becomes, 
nothing can .satisfy its ferocious craving But the English partners 
do not contribute a single pice.*’ Upon hearing him speak thus I 
praised his talent for business and gave him entire control over the firm, 
thus also getting ample leisure myself for work in the Br&hma Sam&j. 

Wc three brothers now became the sole proprietors of the whole 
firm. We engaged the services of former English partners some on 
R$. looo some on Rs. zooo a inohib, according to their re.spective 
shares. They had to agree to this arrangement and each attend 
to his own business. 'T his new system of work was introduced 
into the firm of Carr Tagore & Co., in accordance with Girindranath’s 
proposal. My approbation encouraged him, so that he began to look 
after the affairs of the firm with interest to the best of his abilities. 
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CHAPTEiR XVII ; 

We learnt from the teachings of the Upanishad that the 
Rigvida Yajurveda Samaveda Atharavaveda^ and Stksha^ Kalpa 
Yyakaranay NiruktOy Chhanddy all these were inferior branches 
of knowledge, while that knowledge alone was the highest by 
which Parahrahma could be known. With deep reverence we 
accepted this doctrine. It was in perfect accord with our 
own aim and object. With a view to proclaim this* object to the 
general public, we began to publish the following vedic verse as 
a heading from the first number of the second series of the 
^ Tatwabodhini Patrika : Aparl rigvedo yajurvedah skmavedo’iharva 
vedah^ s'iksha kalpo vyakaranam niruktancchandojyotishamiti. Atha 
Par 4 yaya Tadaksharamadhigamyate.*’ When we came to know 
from this that there were two kinds of knowledge in the Vedas, 
Pardvidva and Apardvidydy we became anxious to search the 
Vedas in order to find out in detail what was the subject-matter of 
the inferior knowledge and what of the supreme knowledge. I myself 
prepared to go to Benares. Accompanied by Lalla Hazarilal, I set 
out for Benares in a Palkhdaky in the month of Ashwitty 1769. We 
arrived there after a tedious and troublesome journey of 14 days. 
I took up my abode in the Mdnmandir on the banks of the Ganges. 
iThe students I had sent were highly delighted to have me there with 
them. They related to me what progress they had made in their studies 
and gave me all the news of Benares. I said to them “ 1 must hold a 
meeting here and invite all the leading Brahmans and *shastris of 
Benares who are versed in the Vedas. I want to hear all the Vedas 
and to understand their meaning. Ramanath, you ask your Rigveda 
XSuru to invite the Rigved Brahmans of Benares. Baneshwar, you 
ask your Yajurveda Guru to invite the Yajurvedi Brahmans 

' There are six Ved&ngas, or helps to aid the student in reading and 
understanding the Veda and applying it to saorificial rites viz. 1. s'ikshft, the 
science of pronunciation ; 2. Kalpa, ceremonial directory, comprising rules 
relating to the Vedic ritual and saorifices, which rules are oallen Sranta sfttra ; 
d. Vy&ksratia, grammar ; 4 . Nimktz, exposition of difficult Vedic words ; 
5. Chhaiidas, metre; 6. Jyotisha, astronomy, including arithmetic am} 
mathematics, especially in connection with astrology. 
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of Benares. Taraaknath, you ask your Samaveda Guru to invite the 
Samaveda Brahmins; Anandachandra, you ask your Atharvavedas 
Guru to invite the Atharvavedi Brahmans of Benares.** Thus all 
the Brahmans were invited. A rumour was spread in the city that 
some pious disciple had come from Bengal » who wished to hear 
all the Vedas. The Panda of Vis'wes'war came to me, and begged 
me to accompany him to the temple of VTis'wes'war. 1 said *\Here 
I am already in the temple of Vis'wes'war, where else need I go !*' 
On the morning of the third day after my arrival at Benares, the 
spacious hall of the M 4 nmandir was filled with Brahmans. I sealed 
them in four rows, — one for the Rigveda, two for tlie Yajurvedaj 
and one for the Atharaveda. There were only two Samavedi boys, — 
whom I seated by my side. They were quite young Brahmacharis^ 
still wearing rings in their ears, which become their faces so well. 
Baneshwar carried the cup containing sandalwood paste, Taraknath 
carried the flower-garlands, Ramanath carried the wearing apparel 
and Ananda Chandra carried Rs. 500. As soon aa Baneshwar 
put the sandalpaste mark on a Brahmans forehead, Taraknath 
decorated him with a garland of flowers ; after which Ramanath 
gave him a linen Dhuti^ and lastly Ananda Chandra put Rs. 2 into 
his hand. Thus every Brahman received a mark, a garland, a 
dhutizxi^ money. The Brahmans were delighted with this homage 
and exclaimed “ Lo, how full of piety is this Yajman ! Nobody 
has ever done such a thing m Benares." “ Sanctify me now by 
reciting the Vedas, I pray you ” said I to them with due humility. 
The Rigvedi Brahmans repeated “ Agnimide Purohitam " all 
together in a loud voice with great fervour. Then the Yajurvedfs 
began the Yajurveda. As soon as they commenced to recite 
** (shetwk urjetwk " one of the Brahmans cried out ** The Yajman 
has insulted me." 1 asked wherein lay the insult. He said **The 
Black Yaju is the older Yaju, no precedence has been given to it, 
it has not been recited first, wc have been insulted." 1 said " You 
had better settle this matter between yourselves amicably." A quarrel 
then ensued between these two factions as to who should recite first. 
;When 1 saw there was no chance of their quarrel coming to an end 1 
.{[proposed that both parlies should«recUe at the same time. At this 
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they were pleased, and both sides began to recite loudly and con- 
fusedly, so that nothing could be made out* Then 1 said Now that 
the honour of both has been satisfied, let one side stop, and the other 
begin,’' upon which, first the White Yajur, and then the Black Ya)ur 
was recited. It took a long lirne to recite the Yajur veda. The 
Sdmavedi boys were eager to chant the S^ma hymus. They became 
restless at the delay in the recital of the Yajurveda. As soon as it 
was over they looked at me, and I asked them to recite. Imme- 
diately, both of them commenced the S^ma chant ^'Indra &y&hi” 
in a sweet lone of voice. Such sweet chanting of the SHma t had 
never heard before. Last of all the Atharvavedis recited and the 
\tssembly broke up. After the meeting was over the Brahmans 
were kind enough to say to me ‘ May it please the to give 

a feast to the Brahmans. We shall all eat together in a garden." 
Before 1 could say anything in reply Taraknaih whispered in my 
ear to me, “ A feast to these Brahmans, indeed ! We shall have to 
provide everything, and they will each mark out a square in a plot 
of ground, and have separate meals. What is that to us ? It is not 
as if it was like our own Brahman feasts, where we cook for 
them all and they all eat.^ Another Brahman came and said to 
me, “We shall soon celebrate a sacrifice {Yajna) here, if you care to 
come and see it." 1 said it was for this that I had come here. He 
said, “Animals are not killed in our sacrifice. We perform the 
Yajna by making animals of Hour paste." From another side some 
Brahmans cried out, “What kind of Yajna is that in which animals 
are not killed ? It says in the Vedas ' s'vetam ^labheia,' Vhite goats 
must be sacrificed. 1 found that even in the matter of sacrifice 
there were different factions. However the Brahmans went 
away pleased. A holy Brahman of the place came at noon, bring- 
ing with him rice and vegetables for my midday meal. At 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon the learned shas/ris of Benares again came to the 
Mdnmandir for discussion of the ahasiras. Tiu ^nankdnda and 
karmakdnda of the Vedas and other shastras were argued upon 
in this assembly. In the course of conversation I asked them, 
“Is the killing of animals at sacrifices sanctioned in the Vedas ?“ They 
answered* without killing animals no yajna (sacrifice; can ever be 
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Performed. Whilst I was thus discussing the shasiras with these 
pundihj a bahu from the Benares rajah* s palace (by bahu must be un- 
derstood the brother of the raj^h) came to me and said, The 
Maharaja wishes to sec you.” I accepted this invitation of his. The 
meeting was then dissolved and the shas/ris went home after receiving 
parting gifts of money. One of them said, “ We have accepted your 
gifts with great satisfaction. The accepting of gifts from a S*udra in 
Benares makes one's hair stand on end ” The next day that babu 
came and took me with him to Ramnagar on the opposite hank. 
The Rajah was then not at home. The Babu began to show 
me all the treasures cf the Rajah. The rooms were as crowded 
as a shop with pictures, mirrors, chandeliers, carpets and 
hangings, tables* and chairs. Whilst I was having a look round, 

1 saw before me two handts singing the rajah's praises, In a very 
sweet voice. By this I knew he had arrived. As soon as he 
came in he welcomed me warmly and took me to his andience hall. 
Singing and dancing immediately began there. He presented me 
with a diamond ring, which I accepted with due deference, and 
took my leave of him. He said, It has given me great 
pleasure to meet you. You must be"?»ure to come to the RamHIa 
on the tenth dav of the moon.” I male my bow to him and returned 
to Benares at sunset I went to Ramnaear again on the Ramiiia 
day, and found the rajah smoking the hookah seated on a big 
elephant. Behind him on a small elephant was his hookah-bearer 
holding a hookah set with diamonds. On another elephant sat 
the Rajaouru (religious preceptor of the rajah) dressed in the 
ascetic's brick* coloured robe, and silent. He had bis tongue 
encased in wood, lest he should speak. Even in this he could 
not rely upon himself. Colonels, generals and commanding officers 
surrounded the rajah on all sides, each on his own elephant 
I also got an elephant to ride on, and we all started for the scene of 
the RamlUa. On arriving at the me!a we found crowds and crowds 
of people, just like another Benares. In one place a throne-like 
erection had been made, which was decorated all over with dowers, 
and above this was a canopy On this throne was seated a bov, bow 
and arrow in hand. The people kept going up to him and 
8 
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bowing down at his feet. On this occasion it was he that was 
Ramachandra^ king of Ayodhya, A little further on was , the 
battlefield. On one side were some figures representing rakshasas^ 
with the heads of camels, horses or goats. They were standing 
in rows and consulting with each other, the horse's face next 
to the cow’s ear. the camel’s face next to the goal’s ear, and so 
on; they were whispering to one another. A great council of war 
was apparently being held. After a time a bomb fell in their midst, 
and fireworks began on all sides I left the place quietly. 
Then from Benares I went by boat as far as Mirzapur, seeing the 
Vindhya ranges on the way. Words cannot express the joy and 
the enthusiasm I felt on seeing even those small Vindhya bills. I 
wandered about from early morning till midday, and burning with 
hunger and thirst returned to the boat where I drank a little milk 
and felt revived. In the Vindhy^chal I saw both tlie Vogam&yd 
and Bhogarndyti. The Yogamaya was ten> handed and carved in 
stone. Not a single pilgrim, not a soul was to be seen there. On 
going to the temple of Bhogmaya I foun i it as crowded as Kalighat, 
Hindustanis wearing red turbans and marks of red sandal 
on the forehead and garlands of iava flowers were sacrificing goats 
with much splashing of blood. This appeared to me to be a 
strange thing. 1 could not elbow^ my way to the temple through 
that crowd so I saw what 1 could from some distance. 1 then 
returned home by steamer from Mirzapur. I first came as far 
as Kumarkhali, taking Ananda Chandra with me on the way from 
Benares. After inspecting my Zemindary there I came 'back home 
to Calcutta, The other btudeiits followed shortly after and devoted 
themselves to the work of the Sam^j. Lala lia3arilal set forth from 
Benares with nothing in his pocket, to preach in distant lands. All 
that he possessed was a single ring, on which was engraved in 
Hindi yeh bhi nahi rahtga ** Even this will not remain.” Thus be 
departed, never to return, and I did not see him again. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

I was now th('*rouglily convinceJ that the subject-matter of the 
inferior knowledge in the Vedas was liie various sacrifices in honour 
of the gods. Tiie kola ol the Rigveda praises the godsS, ihe adkyaryu 
of the Yajurveda olfers to the gods, and the udgaia of the 
Samaveda sings the glory of the gods at the lime of sacrifice. In 
the Vedas there are in all. thirty-three gods, chief amongst whom are 
Agniy Indra^ Marut^ Surya and Usha. A^ni is present in all the 
Vedic rites, -without him no Vedic yajna can be performed. The 
god A^ni is not only to be worshipped at the sacrifice, he is also the 
priest of the sacrifice. As the priest of the Rajah does his bidding, 
so does Agni himself, acting as priest of the sacrifice, perform the 
koma. It is Agni that distributes amon g t gods the ghee that is 
given to them in their respective names. Therefore he is not only 
the priest, he is also the messenger of the gods. And like a 
treasurer, Agni distributes amongst the worshippers the fruit 
gained by each through his oblation to each god. The god 
Agnt's duties are manifold, and in the Veda he reigns supreme. 
Again, you will observe that without him none of our domestic rites 
can be performed. From the birth-ceremony up to the funeral and 
Sraddha ceremonies, on all occasions there must be Agni* 
He is the witness of marriage. The Sudra ha.s no right to the 
Vedas, yet he must have Agni as a witness to marriage, to whom 
he has to offer ghee without repeating any mantras. 1 did not know 
before that the god Agni held such supremacy amongst us. From 
my childhood I had seen that nothing could be done without the 
shalgram. In * marriage and other ceremonies, at all poojahs and 
religious festivals, you must have the shalgram^ it is our household 
god. Having seen the shalgram everywhere, I had thought it alone 
reigned supreme. And having given up the shalgram and the worship 
of Kali and Durga I thought we had done with idolatry. But now I 
saw there were many idols such as Agni^ Vayu, Indra, Surya, etc., 
who had no hands and feet and bodies, yet were perceptible by the 
.senses. Their power was felt by all. The Vaidiks believed that if 
these were not propitiated the whole creation would be destroyed by 
excess or want of rain, by the fierce heat of the sun, or the tempest* 
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nous whirlwind. In their propitiation lay the well-being of the 
universe, in their wrath its destruction. Hence Agni Pityu Indra 
and Surya are worshipped as gods in the Vedas. Kdli, DurgA^ 
Rdmay Krishna are all modern divinities of the Tantras and Purdnas. 
Agni, Vdyu, Indra^ and Surya^ these are the ancient vedtc aods, 
and the pomp and circumstance of sacrifice concern them alone. 
Therefore I t\as obliged to give up altogether the hcpe of pro- 
pagating the worship of Brahma by means of the Vedat which sanc- 
tion the Karma-kanda. We now turu'^ J from the Vedas and be- 
came Veda-sannyasi householders. Agni also no longer 

• retained a predominant place in our domestic ceremonies, as 
prescribed in the Vedas. But the Brahmavadi sages of old re- 
nounced everything and became sannyasis. After giving up the 
sacrificial ceremonies they could no longer remain at home, but 
disgusted with the elaborate rites of the yagnas, so contrary to wis- 
dom, and desirous of salvation, they betook themselves to the forest. 
There they became one with that Brahma who is dearer than son, 
dearer than all riches. They gave up worshipping material 
gods. The Upanishad .is the Upanishad of the forest, in the forest 
was it composed, in the forest was it preached, in the forest was it 
taught. It was forbidden even to read it in the house. The Upa^ 
nishad came to our hands in the very beginning. 

But the ancient sages also were far from being satisfied in their 
hearts with sacrificing to such finite deities as Agni Vayu ere. In 
their midst also arose the question, where did these gods^come from ? 
The mystery of creation began to tie seriously discussed amongst them 
They said ** Who knows for certain whence came this wondrous 
creation.^ Who has ever told us here whence ail these things 
were born ? The gods were born after this creation, then who knows 
fir* im whom this universe has sprung? Koaddhdveda ha iha pra- 
vochai kutadjdid kuta iyam visrishtih Arvdgdevd asya visarjanendthd 
ko Vida yata dvahhdvar The Rishis, being unable to fathom the 
mystery of creation, and being filled with unrest and plunged in the 
darkness of dejection, devoted themselves with great intensity and 
singleness of purpose to the gaining of enlightenment. Then the 
God of gods, the Supreme Spirit revealed Himself in the pure hearts 
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of these steadfast and dispassionate Rtakis and gave out the light of 
truth which passeth ail understanding! whereby the Rnhis were 
satisfied in mind and glad at heart, and they understood whence 
came this creation and who was its creator. Then they fervently 
expressed themselves in this hymn of the Rig7)f(ia, Before crea- 
tion *’ there was then neither death nor immortal life. 'I here was no 
day and night, neither was there knowletige. Fhcn that one alone 
existed, aidmated by His own power. Naught existed but Him, this 
present universe was not. Mt ityunUidamr itam natarhi na tahyd 
ahna asii praketah dnUavdiam svadh jvd tadekam tasmaddhd^ 
nyanna purah kin cha ndsa'* Those Rishis who came to know 
Brahma by dint of meditation and the grace of God, thus expressed 
His truths. “ He wlio gives life. He who gives strength, He whose 
commands the whole universe obeys, together with the gods ; 
whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow is death, who else is 
the God to whom we shall offer our oblations. dimada baladd 
yasya vishwa upihate pras'isham yasya derdh yasva cchaydntritani 
ynsya mritnh kasmai devdva havishd vidhtm^r “ You know not Him 
who has created all the.se things, who dwelleth within )Our hearts 
distinct from all else. How indeed should they know when they all 
wander about enveloped in the mist of ignorance, engaged in 
wrangling, saiisfied with the pleasures of the senses and guided 
by the sacrificial mantras, “ Na tarn viddiha ya imd jajdndnyat 
yushmdkamantaram vahhuva Nihdrena pravritd jalpvd chdsu 
Iripa ukthas* asas charaniir The seeking after Brahma, the know- 
ledge of Brahma, the truths relating to Brahma, see bow brightly 
these things shine forth in the ancient Rik and Yajurvedas. Strange 
to say, the profound .sayings of the Upanishads are contained in the 
ancient vedas, and it is these that constitute the glory of the Upa- 
nishads. The texts Saiyam gndnamananlam Brahma'^ and Dvd- 
suparnd sayujd sakhdyd of the upanishads, are all sayings of the 
Rigveda, and have been extracted from it by the Upanishads, Should 
all else in the Vedas die, yet these truths will never die. This stream 
of truth, flowing onwards, flooded and purified and ennobled the 
lives of the Upanishad Rishis, Their lives were built up out of 
these truths. Through these they tasted of immortality, and 
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advanced on the path of salvation. It was owing to the influence of 
these truths that they exclaimed out of the fulness of their hearts, 
** Veddhamttam purusham mahdntam ddiiyavarnam tamasak parastdt. 
Tamtva VidiivdUmrityumeli ndnyah panihd vidyateyandya'' “ I have 
come to know that sublime and shining being bei'ond the confines 
of darkness; the worshipper overcomes death by knowing Him 
alone, besides this theie is no other way of gaining salvation/* I 
learnt that this was the supreme knowledge, and it had for its subject 
the one-without-second Brahma Ekamevd dvUlyam. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

On my return from Benares I found ihit our firm Carr Tagore 
& Co. was in a tottering condition. Bills of exchange were com- 
ing in, but the money to meet them was hard to find. 
VVe had to provide the money daily with the utmost difficulty. 
How long could such a state of things continue ? Meantime 
one day a hundi for Rs. 30000 arrived, money for which 
was not forthcoming. The day drew near to its close but the 
money could not be raised. Fhe holder of the draft took it 
back and went away without the money. The firm of Carr Tagore 
& Co. thenceforth lost its^ prestige — and the office-doors were clo.sed. 
The month of 1769 saw the downfall of Carr Tagore and 
Co.’s business. I was then 30 years old. A meeting of all the 
creditors was called, by the advice of the head-assistant Mr. D. M. 
Gordon. 1 hree days after the winding-up of the business, 
tliey all assembled in the third-slorey-room of the building. 
D. M. Gordon had prepaied an account of our assets and liabilities, 
which he placed before the meeting. In it was shown that 
tne total liabilities of our linn amounted to one crore fif rii(>ees, 
— the total money due realisable, was seventy hkhs ^ — there was a 
deficit of 30 lakhs He said to those a.sseinbled. “The proprietors 
of the firm are willing to make up the deficit by adding their own 
personal property. Take the dues and assets of the firm, tORfelher 
with their zemindary rights, all under your control, and satisfy your 
respective dues ; but there is a trust-property which does not belong 
to them of right, only this property you will not he able to touch. 
Wiiile Gordon was thus addressing the meeting, I said to Girindra 
nath, “Mr. (jordon is warning the creditors that nobo< 1 y can touch 
our trust-property. At this juncture we ought to come forward and 
say that although the trust-property cannot be made to change hands 
in fulfilment ot our debts, yet we are ready to break up the trust, 
and give up even this properly in order to clear off our debts. The 
best thing w*e can do is to adopt such means as will enable us to free 
ourselves entirely from our paternal debts. If these cannot be liqui- 
dated by the sale of other properties, then the trust- properly must be 
sold too.'' The creditors, on the other hand, were beginning to show 
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81 ^ns of di 8 f;atisf action on hearing that they were debarred from 
laying hands on a certain portion of the estate. But when at the 
next moment they heard tnu we were prepared to give all our pro- 
perty together with tiie trust-property into their han is, of our own 
free will, without the least compunction and independently of 
any decree of the law-courts, they were astounded. At this proposal 
of ours, we .saw that many kindly-disposed money-lenders were 
moved to tears, 'rhey too were giieved at our impending misfor- 
tune. They saw that we had no hand in the rise and fall of the 
firm, that we were innocent and not to blame. We were so young, 
auid this te-rihle misfortune had befallen us. To-day all 
this wealth and property was ours, to-morrow not a vesiipc of it all 
would remain - this was the thought that filled them with 
pity. Inslc.id of being angry at their loss, on tlie ermtrary 
their hearts melted with pity. Whence di 1 this pity enter into their 
hearts at this moment ? He alone insnired tl em with compassion 
who is my lifelong friend. They proposed that, as we had resigned 
all claims, we should get au annual allowance of Rs. 25r>oo out of 
the estate for ojir in dnvcuance. Tluts a friendly feeling was 
establisiied between '^ohtors uiul cre lilurs. None of them at that time 
filed a suit in court in order to realise their dues. They took 
the whole of our properly into their own hands, and formed a 
coniniiitec of their principal men in order to manage it. \ secretary 
to that commiilce was appointed on a salary of R.s. toco. Under 
him were placed other assistants also. They carried oi) business 
under the name of Carr Tagore & Co. in liquidation. 

The meeting was dissolved after our creditors had established their 
claim to all rur property We two brothers set out on our 
way home. While driving back I said to Girindranalh, '‘We have 
just performed the VishvQjit Vajna by giving up everything.” 
“Yes,” said he, '‘now let everyone know that we have kept nothing 
for ourselves, let them say. they have given all they possessed, sarva- 
vedasam dad^tuy I said “ What if people say so ? The law . courts 
will not listen to them. Whenever anybody files a plaint in court we 
shall have to swear that we have given everything, we have nothing 
}eit. Otherwise the law will not let us off. But as long as we have 
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a shr«d of clofh left on our bodies, we cannot stand up in a Court of 
justice and solemnly affirm that we have given everything. As 
it is, we will give up ever3nhing, but we cannot take our oath upon it. 
May God and Righteousness protect us. May I never have to 
pass through the Insolvency Court." Thus conversing we reached 
home. 

Things turned out just as I wanted, — all our property wei)l out 
of my hands. As in my mind there was no desire for the things 
of this world, so also no worldly goods were mine, — like unto like, 
both sides were balanced. 

.X&Ul wl)** 

A&ly 

“In that desire, may there be no other prayer but the prayer 
for lightning, — if lightning were to fall and destroy my hoard 
and harvest then I should not be surprised." If I were to go on 
repeating this and if lightning fell and consumed everything then what 
there to wonder at ? What I say is “CT Lord, I want nothing 
but Thee." He has graciously accepted my prayer, and revealing 
Himself unto me, wrenched away everything else, Dumriki thuddia 
mayessur nahi ki chibdke pdni piyun. What I had prayed for 
was now granted and realised. That was a day of days at the 
burning-ground, — and this day was just such another. I had 
taken another step forward. I reduced my staff of servants, sent all 
my houses and carriages to be auctioned, brought my food and 
clothing within reasonable bounds — became a sanydti without leav- 
ing home. I took no thought for what I should eat and how I 
should clothe myself on the morrow. Mor did I trouble myself as 
to whether to-mdrrow I should stay in this house or have to leave it. 
I became totally free from all desire. I had read in the Upanishads 
about the peace and happiness of him who desires nothing, and now 
I tasted of it in real life. As the moon is freed from Rahu,\ so did 
my soul become free from the things of the world, and feel the 
heaven of Brahma. Lord in th& midst of untold wealth my soul 
was in agony, not having found Thee, — now, finding Thee, £ haye 
found everything." 

1. Raha is the l>ragon*s head or asoending node of the muon and eaute of 
EoliiMes. The story is — When the gods and demons ehumed the Ocean, it 

9 
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At this time I used to remain absorbed in thought about deep 
philosophical doctrines from morning till noon. From noon till 
evening I would be engaged in studying the Vedas, the Vedanta, 
the Mahabharata and suchlike shasiras^ and in translating the 
Rigveda into Bengali. In the evening I used to sit on the terrace 
on a broad blanket. There Brihihas,— ^seekers after Brahma 
and .earnest seekers after the truth would come and sit by 
me and discuss various skasiras. These discussions were some- 
times carried on till after past midnight. I also looked over 
the articles for the Tatwabodhtni Patrika at this time. Three 
or four months after the dissolution of our firm, Girindranath ^aid 
to me one day, *‘Time is passing, but the debts are not being paid off 
at all. The sahibs are only silting idle and drawing their pay. 
There is no hope of our debts being cleared at this rate. If we 
go on like this even the sale of our homestead would not enable 
us to deliver ourselves from these debts. I wish therefore to make 
this proposal to the committee of creditors, that if they entrust us 
with the management of our own affairs, we could devise some 
means of clearing off the debts before very long, by our own efforts 
and without much cost.** It bought this an excellent proposal, and 
shortly after we brought it forward at a meeting of the creditors. 
They agreed to it gladly and trustfully. Then we took the 
management into our own hands, trau'^ferred the office to our house, 
and engaged a sahib and a clerk. Thus did we begin to reel up the 
string of Carr Tagore and Co.*s kite from the wafch-tower of our 
own house. Whether it would snap halfway or not was the question . 


WAS hinted to Vishnu, when the A mriu appeared, that Rabu, one of the demons, 
had tasted it. Vi«hnu immediately out off the head of the offender, but as he 
had drunk of the water of life, neither head nor trunk would perish. The head 
taking the name of Kahu and the trunk that of Ketu, were placed in 
heaven as the ascending and descen*ding nodes. According to popular notions, 
at the time of an eolipse Rahu devoure the sun and moon ; hence as soon ae 
an eulipae is noticed the people make a dreadful noise by blowing horns Ao. to 
eanse Rahn to rostoro these liimiiiariis. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE TRUE YOGI. 

»■ 

Out of the four students who had been sent to Benares to collect 
and learn the Vedas, Anandachandra Bhattacharya returned 
with me to Calsutta after having studied of the Upanishads, Kaiha^ 
Pras'na^ Mundaka, Chhdndogyi, Talavakdra, Sveids'vatara^ Vdja- 
saneya, and part of Vrihaddranyaka ; of the Vedangas Nirukta and 
Chhanda; of the Vedanta philosophy annotated Sutrahhd$hya, 
Vtddnia Parihhdshd, Vidaniasdra. Adhikaranamdld^ Siddhantahska^ 
Panchadtis*ti and the annotated Git&bh&shya ; of the JiTarmammdmsd 
the Taiwtikaumudi, Of the o’her three, the Ri^vedi student 
Ram&naiha Bhatiach&rya had finished up to the 3rd. chapter of the 
7th Ashiaka of the Rigveda Sainhita, together with the 61 h Chapter of 
the 1st. Ashiaka of its commentary. The Yajurvcdic student 
Baneshwar Bhattacharya had learnt 31 chapters of the Madhyandina 
; the and. chapter of the TaUfviya ; 1 3 chapu rs 

of the first part of Kanwa Bhdshya^ and* 25 chapters of its second 
part. The S&mavedi student Taranath Bhattacharya had studied 
of the Samaveda 36 Sdmas of the Vtyagdna^ the 4th. Prapdlhaka of 
the Aranyagdna, the 7th. part of the Uhagdna^ the third Sukia- 
bhdshya of the 6th. part of the Uiiara-hkd$hya ; and the Karma- 
mimdmsd ; of philosophy up to the Jatikhandana of Shastradtpikd, 
Of these, four men judging Anandachandra to be well versed in the 
shasiras^ and possessed of a reverential and devotional spirit, 

1 gave him the title of Vedftntav&gish, and appointed him to 
the post of Updchdrya of the Brahma Samsj. 

The study of the Vedas led me to believe that it was not' the actual 
moon, sun, wind and fire alone that the sages of old worshipped. It 
was that one Great God whom they worshipped under the forms of 
Agni, Vayu and many others. So we find in the Rigveda, 

^ snilft*tnnPtrf2|' The Rishis call that One 
God by various names, such as Ayni^ Varna, and Vayu. So 
also in^ the Yajurvcda •qg fm-P He Himself is 

gll the It was with regard to this Vedic tegt that I had 
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Stated in the preface of the RIgveda translation That Being, 
whoever he may be, dwelling in the sun, is the Sun-god. That 
Being, whoever he may be, dwelling in the wind, is the 
Wind-god. That Being, whoever He may be, dwelling In the fire, 
is the Fire-god”; this means, not that the Vaidiks worship the outward 
material sun etc. but they worship the sentient spirit dwelling 
within. There is a vast difference between the gods'of the Taniras 
and Puranas and the gods of the Vedas. But the common run of 
people in this country do not recognize this difference. They 
believe that the worship of Kdli and Durga is inculcated in the Vedas. 
With a view to dispel these false Ideas, and to acquire a knowledge 
of the gradual evolution of our ancient manners, customs and religion, 
I set to work to translate the Rig Veda with the help of a pundit from 
Benares. The first half of the original text of the Rigveda had been 
procured by the Sabha, and of the commentaries enough had been 
obtained to enable us to proceed with the work of translation for 
the present. But this was a stupendous task. In the Samhita alone 
there were more than looocj verses. I despaired of ever being able 
to finish it. However I went on translating as much as I could and 
publishing it in the Tatwabodhini Patrika. 

Hitherto these two great texts only had found a place in the 
Brahma Samaj form of worship "w* ww i 

nffWfn’ I This was incomplete. By the addition of 
fimnfW” they were made complete. In the year 1770, three years 
after the introduction of the Samaj form of worship, I added on 
di” He who is the presiding Deity of our soul, and 
who ever instils into it all wisdom and spirituality. He is 

I We realise Him in our hearts. When we see this 
wm' U T IT TO* irsr in the midst of the beauty of this universe 
situated in boundless space, then we see that vftwrffr, 

He shines forth as the embodiment of bliss and immortality. 

1 That self-existent Supreme Soul is without, even 
as He is within. Again He Is \ r 

Being without and within us, yet He exists in Himself, and is ever 
conscious of His blessed will that all may be elevated in wisdoni 
and righteousness^ love and goodness, He is fheirf i|'” 1 
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Seekers after God must realise Brahma in these three places. 
They must see Him within, see Him wiiliout, and see Him in that 
abode of Brahma where He exists in Himself. When we see Him 
within our soul we say, ** fhou art the innermost soul of the soul ; 
Thou art my father, Thou art my friend, rhou art my comrade.*’ 
When we see Him without us, we say, “Thy royal throne is in the 
infinite sky.” When we see Him in Himself, see that supreme Truth 
in His own sanctuary, then we say “ Thou art “strar* fttawf W ** 
Thou art in Thine own Self Supreme Goodness and Peace, one 
without a second. 

We cannot think all these things at the same time. Sometimes 
we think of Him in our soul, sometimes we think of Him as being 
outside us, sometimes we think of Him as He exists in Himself. 
But that Being who is life with jnt breath, that eternally wakeful 
Being at one and the same time dwells within himself, calm and serene, 
ever conscious of His own supreme goodness, inspires our hearts 
with wisdom and righteousness, and in the outer world dispenses all 
things desired by His creatures. “ Through countless ages He 
is ever the same, the Eternal NOW.” Who can describe His 
infinite glory, the recital of whose praise taxes the powers of the 
Sru/i, i^mrili and Darsanas*' By His grace I have now come to 
believe that the Fogi who can see this trinity of His at one and 
the same time, and see that while existing in Himself He exists 
in the hearts of us all, while existing In Himself He exists outside 
us all, and exists in Himself, self-contained and self-conscious, time 
without end, he is the true Vogt, Realising His love, he offers 
his life and mind and love and devotion and all things to Him, 
and bearing His commandments aloft with dauntless spirit strives to 
please Him in all his actions. He is the foremost amongst those 
that worship Brahma. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE TWO RAJAHS. 

About this time, in the month of Ashvin 1770 I went for a 
trip up the Damodar river taking a few friends with me. After 
winding along its bends for seven days, we moored our boat 
on one of its sand-banks one afternoon at 4 o’clock. There 
we heard that Burdwan was close by, only 4 miles off. I was at 
once seized with a curiosity to see Burdwan. I landed immediately 
and waded through four miles of sand to Burdwan. Rajnarayan 
Basu and one or two others were with me. When we reached the 
town, lamps were burning in all the houses and shops. We wandered 
about here and there, saw the town, the bazar, the palace. It seemed 
to me from outside the glass windows that the Rajah was sitting in 
one of the rooms> of the palace, lit with candles. After having 
satisfied our curiosity, we returned to the boat through that same 
sand-bank. It was then late at night. Probably Rajnarayan 
Babu hid never* walked . so much before. He could hardly 
keep up with us. With the greatest difficulty he managed to 
reach the boat and then lay down ; 1 found he had got fever. 
The next day, in the early hours of the morning, I bathed in the 
sacred stream of the Damodar bright with the rays of the rising sun, 
put on a blue silk attire and purified myself by performing the daily 
worship. All of a sudden 1 beheld a beautiful phaeton coming 
along the char raising clouds of sand all around. On that camel’s* 
route was it possible for a carriage to {progress, or for horses to 
gallop ? I could not make out whither they were bound through 
this sandy tract. Then I saw the carriage stop in front of my boat. 
A man jumped down from the coach-box, and wanted to see me. 
1 called him and asked what he wanted. With folded hands he 
said, ** The Maharajadbiraj of Burdwan desires greatly to see you, 
and has sent this carriage. I hope you will kindly comply wiilvhls 
wishes.” I said that now 1 had set out to seethe river, the woods and 
the hills : visiting the Rajah was altogether beyond my programme ; 
th4t I bad come up by the river, and would go back by the river, 
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and would not on land again. He said •* If I fail to take you 
with me, the Maharaja will think I am very much to blame. Do 
me the favour to come and see the Rajah once. You are sure to be 
much pleased to see the extent of his regard for you. I will not go 
back without you.” I yielded at last to his eager entreaties. I 
started for Burdwan after my midday meal and arrived there at the 
close of day, A well-furnished dwelling had been placed at my 
disposal. There the chief officials of the Rajah gathered round 
me,— -his Govinda Banerjee and Kirti Chatterjee all came. From 
my house to the palace a sort of post was laid to enquire from 
moment to moment what I was doing and what I was saying. 
Next morning three or four bullock-carts loaded with rice, 
dai^ dour, sooiee and other articles of food were brought to my 
house. I asked the men why \here was such a quantity of things. 
They said that rations on a scale appointed for the Rajguru had 
been sent to me by the Maharaja. At noon a carriage and pair 
pullel up at my door. I got in and drove to the palace. I saw 
the Rajah, who received me with great cordiality. He was then 
playing billiards, and everybody was walking round with him. I too 
joined in the fun of their game. He made me sit down on a raised 
seat. Seeing him so gentle and unassuming and so kind to me, I too 
felt drawn towards him. Thus did I become acquainted with him, 
and gradually his zeal for Brahmoism went on increasing. At my 
suggestion he set up a Brfthma Samiij in the palace building. I sent 
Shyamacharan Bhattacharya and Taraknath Bhattacharya to the 
Rajah in order to give him religious instruction and to conduct 
the service in this BrAhma Sam&j. After this I constantly went 
to Burdwan and encouraged him and conversed with him on religi- 
ous topics. He too was greatly pleased to have me with him. 
On whatever occasion I went there, whether for his birthday or for 
his picnics, we were sure to have prayers together. His heart 
was amply furnished with faith and reverence alike. One 
evening during worship he gave vent to his feelings as follows ' 
** How ungrateful 1 am ! He has given me so much wealth yet 
I am not sufficiently grateful to him for it, 1 do not think of Him. 
But bow very many poor and humble creatures have received so 
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little from Him, yet are so grateful to Him, and worship Him. How 
ungrateful 1 am ! how degraded 1 ” With these words he began to 
shed (ears. 

One day he even took me into the zenana quarters. There was 
a tank there, pointing to which he said We sit here and fish.” He 
then took me upstairs, — I saw a room spread with a gold-embroidered 
muslund and decorated just as on the occasion of a wedding in the 
house. He said Here we sit.” Taking me into another room, he 
said ** From here the Rani can see me playing billiards.” From all 
that 1 saw and heard in the inner apartments, it appeared to me 
that the Rani was as happy with the Rajah as he was with 
her. Wldim wwt ttwi mart unew*'. One day the 

Rajah said to me, have a favour to ask of you which you 
must grant me.” I wonder what he ^ill say, I thought to myself, 
and asked him what it was. He said You must take the trouble of 
giving a sitting, 1 will have your portrait painted.” A capable English 
artist had then come to his house, and he painted my portrait That 
likeness of myself as I was then is still in his room. Rajah Mahatab 
Chand is now *no more, his son Aftab Chand too died at an early 
age. But his Brfthma Samfij still exists. A priest still makes the 
name of Brahma regularly resound there, but there is none to listen 
to him. The presiding deity of that empty prayer-hall is its only 
light. 

One day, as I was going for a drive in Calcutta, a man came and 
gave me a letter on the way. On opening it, 1 found it was from 
Rajah Srish Chandra of Krishoagar. He wrote to say ”1 shall be 
glad if you will meet me at the Town Hall to-morrow at 5 o’clock.” 
The next day at 5 1 went to the Town Hall, and after a short time 
the Rajah came. I was greatly pleased to meet him. His converse 
lion with me turned wholly on religious matters. When on the 
point of leaving he said ” 1 have not been satisfied with such a short 
interview. I shall be in Calcutta three or four days longer, if you 
cpme one of these days to my house In the evening and utik to me 
I shall be delighted.” He felt rather awkward to meet me in public. 
1 was a leader of the Brahma Samaj, a Brfihmo ; and he was Lord of 
iYsHMuMptf, head of the idolatrous community. 
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Tbis was our first meeting ; of bis own accord he came and made 
my acquaintance. I had founded a Brithma SamAj in Krishnagar, 
and used to go there frequently. He had become anxious to meet 
me through bearing about me from others, and reading my sermons 
and other writings. One evening I went to his place to see him. He 
took me upstairs to his terrace where there was nobody else. Not 
a single light w^as there. He sat down at once on the floor. I also 
did the same. We got on as amicably as two /akin. He said 

W!fT iswl I 

His amiability and sincerity made me feel gready attracted 
towards him — and we became bosom friends. When 1 took my 
leave he said ** When you go to Krishnagar next time you must slay 
at my house one night,— will you ?’' I said, “ that would be a great 
pleasure and honour. I will come whenever you ask me to.” After 
this when I went to Krishnagar he invited me, 1 went to his palace- 
in the evening. He took me to a charming private room and made 
me sit down. Nobody else was there, except his son Salishchandra. 
He sang a dhrupad for our entertainment. Singing went on till 
midnight. Sixty different kinds of dishes were served to me at dinner. 
1 slept in the house. The Raja himself came and woke me up quite 
early in the morning, and after having shown me his house of worship, 
bade me good-bye. 

At that time I was thus united by the bonds of religion to these 
two Rajahs. Of these one received me openly, the other with great 
secrecy but within his inmost heart. 


10 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE FOUNDATION OF BRAHMA-DHARMA. 

1 had started with the idea that there were eleven Upanishads in 
all, and their commentaries had been written by S'ankarftchftrya. I 
now found that there were several Upanishads which had not been 
annotated by S'ankarftch&rya. On investigation I found there were 
147 Upanishads. Those ancient ones that S'ankarkch^rya had com- 
mented upon were the most authentic. In them were contained 
teachings about the knowledge and worship of Brahma, and the way 
of salvation. When these Upanishads came to be revered everywhere 
as the head and front of the Vedas and the choicest of all the shasiras, 
then the Vaishnava and Shaiva sects began to disseminate works by 
the name of Upanishads in which they inculcated the worship of their 
own respective divinities, in place of the Supreme Soul. Then was 
composed the Gopal Tapani Upanishad, in which the Supreme Being’s 
place was occupied by Sri Krishna. In that Gopal T&pani Upanishad 
Mathura is designated a^ Brahmapura and Srikrishna as Parabrahma. 
Again there is a Gopichandana Upanishad, in which instructions are 
given as to how the tilaka is to be made. In this way the Vaishnavas 
proclaimed the glory of their own deity. On the other hand the 
Shaivas proclaimed the glory of Shiva in another book called the 
Skandopanishad. There are also the Sundari TIpani Upanishad, 
Devi Upanishad, Kaulopanishad and others, in all bf which only 
S'akti is glorified. Eventually any and everybody began to publish 
anything and everything with the name of Upanishad. In the days of 
Akbar an Upanishad was again composed with the object of convert- 
ing Hindus into Musulmans, — and it was called Allopanishad. 
How strange 1 Formerly I did not know of the existence of this 
thorny tangle of Upanishads, — only eleven Upanishads were known 
to me, with the help of which 1 had started the propagation of Brkhma 
Dharma, .making them its foundation. But now 1 saw that even this 
foundation was shaky and built upon sand, even here I did not touch 
firm ground. First I went back to the Vedas, but could not lay the 
foundation of the Brahma Dharma there; tl^n 1 came to the 
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eleven authentic Upanishads, but how unfortunate ! even there I could 
not lay the foundation. Our relation with God is that of worshipper 
and worshipped — this is the very essence of Brahmolsm. 
When we found the opposite conclusion to this arrived at in 
S'ankaracharya’s Sdrirak mimdmsd of the Vtdania Darsana we 
could no longer place any confidence in it, nor could we accept it 
as a support of our religion. 1 had thought that if I renounced the 
Vedftnta Dars'ana and accepted the eleven Upanishads only 1 would 
find a support for Brihmoism — hence I had relied entirely upon 
these, leaving aside all else. But when in the Upanishads I came 
across — "wISTWirfer’* I am He ; “nviiffw*’ Thou art Thai,--«then 
I became disappointed in them also. These Upanishads could 
not meet all our needs, — could not fill our hearts. Then 
what was to be done now? What hope was there for us? 
Where should we seek a refuge for Br&hmoism ? It could not be 
founded on the Vedas, — It could not be founded on the Upanishads. 
Where was Its foundation to be laid ? 1 came to see that the pure 
heart, filled with the light of Intuitive knowledge,— this was its basis. 
Brahma reigned in the pure heart alone. The pure unsophisticated 
heart was the seat of Br^hmoism. We could accept those texts only 
of the Upanishads which accorded with that heart. Those sayings 
which disagreed with the heart we could not accept. These were the 
relations which were now established between ourselves and the Upa- 
nishads, the highest of all shasfras. In the Upanishad itself we read 
"wifT snrteT i God is revealed through worship to the heart 

illumined by an intellect free from all doubt. To the soul of tbo 
righteous is revealed the wisdom of God. The Xiski of old who by 
means of contemplation and the grace of wisdom had seen the perfect 
Brahma in his own pure heart, records his experience in these words 
— These words ac- 
corded with experience of my own heart, hence I accepted them. Again 
I read in the Upanishads that those who remain In their own 
villages and perform sacrifices and other prescribed rites, after death 
they attain the region of smoke, from smoke they pass into night, from 

> The pure in Spirit, enlightened by wisdom, sees the holy Ood by means 
pf worship and meditation • 
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pighi to the dark fortnight, from the dark fortnight to the months of 
the summer solstice, from those months to the region of the fathers, 
from that region to the sky, from the sky to the region of the moon ; 
and having enjoyed the fruit of their good actions in that region 
they, in order to be born again into this world, fall from the region 
' of the moon into the sky, from the sky they pass on to the air, from 
air they become smoke, from smoke they turn into vapour, from 
vapour to cloud, from the clouds they are rained down and spring 
up here as wheati barley, food-plants, trees, sesamum and pulse- 
grains. Of those men and women who eat that wheat, barley and 
other food-stuffs they are born here as living creatures. These 
words appeared to me to be unworthy vain imaginings. I could 
not respond to them. They were not the transcription of the prompt- 
ing of my heart. But my heart assented fully to the following noble 
saying of the Upanishad 

wuTfnirTur, ifiwwr: w 

w w w w i*' “After having studied 

the Vedas in your preceptor’s home and having duly served your 
spiritual guide, return to your home, and after marriage read the 
' Vedas in some holy spot, instruct your pupils and pious sons in the 
way of wisdom, and after having brought the senses under perfect 
control, support your life by wealth justly earned without giving 
pain to any living creature. He who lives thus for the whole 
term of his life upon this earth enters Brahma-loka after death, 
and never returns to this world any more, no, nevermore.” He 
who purifies his soul in this world by the doing of virtuous deeds 
in obedience to God’s commandments, attains to sacred regions 
upon leaving this earth, and casting off his animal nature receives 
a body divine. In that sacred sphere he obtains a brighter vision 
of the glory of God, and having reached higher stages of wisdom, 
love and virtue he is translated to higher regions. Thus rising 
higher ahd higher he progresses from holy to holier spheres, from 
innumerable heavens to other heavens, ""qe gWPW: ' and returns 
not to earth again. In heaven there is no animality, no hunger, 
no thirst ; there is no hankering after women or wealth, neither lust. 
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nor anger, nor greei^ ' There it eternal life, eternal youths Thus from 
one heaven to anotiier, 4he tides of wlsdonii love, virti^ and good* 
ness carry that divine soul one^rd towards everlasting progress, 
and from his heart the fount of joy perennially springs. In a stoiy 
of the Kathopaiiishad) Nacbiketa thus describes heaven to the Lord 
of Death — 

dWl w wd ferwwiftr wkwi Wlfii 

dtsrf ww Preit dtenfiwtiiWt 

“ In heaven there is no fear, thou art not there, O Death, neither is 
there old, age. Free from both hunger and thirst and beyond the 
reach of sorrow, all rejoice* in the world of heaven." But how fares 
that sinner who commits sinful acts in this world ? He who sins 
here, and repenteth not of his sinful deeds, and instead of desisting 
therefrom, falls into sin again and again', enters into doleful regions 
after death. Holiness leads unto 

holy regions and sin into regions of sin. This is Vedic truth. The 
soul of the sinner goes to sinful regions according to the degree of 
his sinfulness, and when, after having continually burnt there with the 
agonies of remorse for his tortuous deeds, his expiation is at an end, 
then he receives grace. Then he attains to some appropriate sacred 
sphere by dint of such merit as he may have acquired upon earth, and 
enjoys his reward. According to the degree of wisdom, virtue and 
holiness that he may acquire there, he will attain to higher spheres, 
and tmvelling on that divine and holy path, will rise from one to 
another of countless heavens. By the grace of God the soul is 
infinitely progressive, -^overcoming sin and sorrow this progressive 
soul must and will progress onwards and upwards, — it will not 
decline again upon earth. Sin never reigns triumphant in God's holy 
kingdom. The soul is first born in the human body,— after death 
it will assume appropriate forms and pass from sphere to sphere in 
order to work out the fruits of its merit and demerit,— and will not 
again return here. 

Again, when I saw in the Upanisbads that the worship of 
Brahma leads to Nirvftna, my soul was dismayed at the idea. 
•aivrtNr wmn atsmt wk i AH deeds 

together with the sentient soul, all become one in Brahma^ If 
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this means that the sentienl ioiri loses its separate aonsdonsnese^ 
then this is not the sign of salvation<whut of terrible efaUnctkm. 
The eternal progress of the soul according to the BrAhaia-dharma 
on the one hand, and this salvation by annihilation on the 
other— what a vast difference I This Nirvana salvation of the 
Upanishads did not find a place in my heart. This soul Instinct 
with consciouness— -whether It dwells in high heaven or upon this 
lowly earth— when all its worldly desires become extinct, and 
when ' the only desire that night and day burns within it is that 
of attaining the supreme in-dwelling Soul, when it Is free 
from desire and desirous of the Spirit^ and in that state when 
it performs all the good works commanded by Him, serv- 
ing Him with all humility and patience-— then it is free from Its 
mortal coil and crossing to the other side of this world, finds 
refuge in that lap of the eternal Brahma, which is beyond the pale 
of darkness, radiant with wisdom, and anointed with love ! There 
filled with new life, and purified by His grace it remains eternally 
united in wisdom love and joy with that infinite wisdom love 
and joy, even as shadow unto light. That moment lasts forever. 
** wsnx fburte le i ** This is Its final goal, this is its uttermost 

gain, this is its highest heaven, this is its supreme bliss.” ** qgrsr 

i” At these sub- 

lime words of the Vedas, the mind is satisfied, the soul finds peace, and 
the heart, filled to the brim with joy, keeps saying e wvmii t 

0 perfect wisdom. 

When will thy truth, ever new and full of light. 

Shine in the sky of my heart. 

Through the long night I wait 
And watch the eastern horison, 

With face upturned and folded hands, 

In hopes of new happiness, new life and a new dawn of day. 

What shall I see, what shall I know, 

1 know not what that joy shall be. 

New light within my inmost heart. 

By that light, full of great joy I will go singing towards my home, 
Who cares to linger cm In eaile drear ? 
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Now this Uessiag of His hss descended upon n*f henrt— “ liftn: • 
^ro* mwR vraR( your wsy to Brahmaldka be snfe and clenr 

on the other side of this world of darkness. Having received this 
blessing I can feel the eternal Brahmaloka from this world. 



; CHAOTER XXm. V 

THE BOOK OF BRAHMA-DHARM^; 

The problem that now oceupied my thoughts was this* — what was 
to be the common ground for all Brahmos ? Tanirtts^ Puranas 
Viias^ Vidanta^ Vpanishads^ none of these aiSForded a basis of unity 
for Brahmos, a foundation for Brahma- dharma^ I decided that the 
Brahmardharma mxxzX have a creed that should be the meeting- point 
oft all Brahmos. Thinking thus, I laid my heart open to God, and 
said — “ Illumine Thou the darkness of my soul.*' By His mercy my 

heart was instantly enlightened. With the help of this light I could 
see a creed for the Brahma-dharma^ which I immediately took down 
In pencil on a piece of paper lying before me, which paper 1 threw 
at once into a box and locked it. It was then the year 1 770, and I 
was 31 years of age. The creed or seed thus remained within the 
box. I thought next that the Brahmos required a sacred book, 
and thereupon asked Akshaykumar Dutt to take pen and paper 
and write to my dictation. Then I laid my heart fervently open to 
God. The spiritual truths that dawned on my heart through His 
grace, I went on uttering as fluently and forcibly as the current of a 
river falling from the mouth of the Upanishads, and Akshaykumar 
kept taking them down at once. Brahmavadino vadanii 1 began 
with fervour, the Brahmavadis say. What do the Brahmavadis 
say ? irtt ar i mfk mnm tw ermrfH sHafrr ipf 
eqft f kt wi yt g 1” He from whom these things possessed of 
power, and all creatures, living and moving beings and animals have 
sprung, and having sprung by whom they are kept alive, and towards 
whom they go and into whom they ultimately enter, desire to 
know Him paiticulariy. He la Brahma. Then this truth appeared 
In my hearty that God is bliss. Upon this 1 exclaimed-—** wiwwndiw 
mftttitfir tpiTpi wfiw emnfiir sflePe witf*!’ auwifireiiistlki 1 

Frpin Brahma who fa joy these beings have sprung^ end teving 
sprung diqr are kept ailve by Brahma who is joy^ and towarcis 
Brahma who is joy they go and ultimately enter into Hfm. f 
saw that Srat theife was one Mirthless Miul, the Far|braldna ^pnly, a^^^^ 
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»id, “tl|* iff' ^ ^l ' g il li <H^ <l^' 
i" Tills aniverte WAS formerly. Milglit. 
ll^fore (b6 birth of thU universe, O belbv^ dfadplci tli«.re existed 
only the one true Parabrehma without a second. He Is this 
s^'rit unborn. He is decay less, deathless, fearless and everlasting. 1 
saw that, having thought over Time, Space, Cause and Effect, Siii and 
Merit, and the results of action. He created this world. Vddtvnht I' 
vr .gtsiii. etf nftl? f«« i He mediuted upon the creation 

of the universe, and having so meditated He created all this that Is, 
wsuntislf mart *t*r: wsfejaifw w i nf mj sqTfilw: »flt«fl fhw wWf 
From Him have sprung life, mind and all the senses, and the sky, 
air, light, water, and this earth that contains them all. 1 saw that all 
things were ordained according to His laws. 1 said "tsSflgenftnPlfff' 
sntmilfit wnfif’ffw etg^ wsi^wtxfti ttww: ’’ Through fear of Him 
fire kindles and the sun gives heat, through fear of Him the clouds, 
the air and death circulate. Thus as the truths of the Upanishads 
began to successively appear in my heart, so did I pronoimce thent 
one aftecthe other. Finally I ended with the following*^ 

"uunnifeiwienll fldt»w'V«iRnr: gw* wstTOs i 

’ uuwsifeiaTmfn Hsilmflsuuiw: gvn: i 

uffx ftfwTfhrue^^fii *iw; gun fterSlwwiu i" 

•• That all-knowing Being, radiant and immortal, in this boundless 
space, that all-knowing Being, radiant and immortal, witUn this soul, 
knowing Him - the seeker conquers death. There is no other road 
to salvation.’.’ Thus by the grace of God, and through the langittge’ 
of the Upanishads, I evolved ilie foundation of the Brdhnta-iharma 
ttom my heart. Within three hours the book of Brokma-tUarma was 
completed.* But to undersund and grasp its inner meaning, if will 
; take ne;niy #hole. lifetime,— -and even then it wjli not be flolslied. It 
Is myihdmbiie prayer to GoJ, the in'rpiter of faith, tl^ my reverends 
fbr t^se .tniths df '.ffte Brahma-dhanud may iremMn unwaverihgi 
' Th^wbrk doe's not represent the sweat of. my btowi but only the oup. ■{. 
\ pt^ngs trf my hesiu. Who io^lred me with these troths f 

" 'x'-rr \ — ... 

.|''Shs':eiipl«wtion: ot'.jdM texts , was-Written lang , after the p nbU ea B se ef . 

' ttw Ut'and gad puts ti the ffnheis^dhanm. 

ll 
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He who again and agiun inspires us with Intelligence 
in the paths of religion, worldly prosperity, desire and salvation, that 
living Spirit himself inspired my heart with these truths. They are 
notfthe conclusions of my weak intellect nor the ravings of a deluded 
or wandering mind. They are God-sent truths that gushed from my 
heart. These living truths have descended on my heart from Him 
who is the life of Truth, the light of Truth. Then did 1 come to 
know Him. I came to know that he who seeks Him finds Him. 

It was by dint of my longing alone that I was enabled to gain the 
dust of his feet, and that dust became the ointment of my eyes. 
When the work was completed I divided it into sixteen chapters.* 
The first chapter was called the Chapter of joy. Thus was com- 
posed the Upanishat relating to Brahma, or the Br&hmi Upanishat. 
Therefore it is written at the end of Part I. of the Brahma*dharma 

l “ The Upanishat has 
been told unto you, this is that Upanishat which relates to Brahma — 
the Brfthm! Upanishat.’' Let no man think that our Vedas and 
Upanishads were discarded by me altogether, and that we did not keep 
in touch with them at all. The Brahma-dharma was built of the 
essential truths contained in the Vedas and Upanishads, and my heart 
was witness thereunto. The Brahma-dharma was the fruit on the 
top-most branch of the Vedic Tree of life. The Upanishat is the 
crowning-point of the Vedas, and the crowning-point of the Upanishads 
is the Brfthmi Upanishat— the Upanishat relating to Brahma. This 
has been incorporated in Part 1. of the Brahma-dharma, It was in 
the Upanishat that 1 first found an echo answering to the spiritual 
emotions of my soul, hence 1 endeavoured to establish the Brfthma- 
dharma on the whole of the Vedas and the whole of the Upanishads, 
but found to my sorrow that I could not do so. But this sorrow is vain, 
since the entire mine does not contain unalloyed gold. The worthless 
ore has to be broken in order to extract gold therefrom. Not that 
all the gold contained In the mine has been extracted. Many 
truths still remain deeply embedded in the mine of the Vedas, and 

* A long time after the Brahma-dharma was pablisbed, when 1 was 
staying in Missouri, I inserted the following text of the Upanishads into Its . 
chapter. Vgf VC«: ^retrini i” 
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Upaaishads. Whenever devout, pure and earnest souto desire to 
seek for them, their heart-gates will be opened by the grace of God, 
and they will be able to unearth those truths from that mine. 

It is a self-evident truth that only those whose hearts have been 
purified by good deeds can aspire to the worship of Brahma. What 
is that virtue, and what^tre its precepts ? This it is positively necessary 
for Brfihmos to know, and to mould their characters according 
to those precepts is their daily duty. Therefore the Brihmos must 
have religious Commandments and injunctions. As you must 
read the Upanishat relating to Brahma in order to know Brahma, 
so you must purify your heart by conforming to the laws imposed 
by religion. These are the two branches of the Brfthma-dharma : 
firstly the Upanishat, secondly the moral code. The Upanishat 
forming the first part of the Brahma-dharma was completed. Now 
began the search for commandments. I proceeded to read the 
Mahabharata, the Gita, the Manu-smriti etc , and by collecting 
verses therefrom to swell the record of commandments. In this 
work I got great help from the Manu-smriti. It also contains verses 
from other smritis, from the Tantras, the Mahabharata and the Gtta. 
I had to work very hard to record these commandments. First I 
divided them into seventeen chapters, then omitting one I made this 
part also consist of sixteen chapters. The first verse of the first 
chapter contains this injunction that the householder must keep 
touch with Brahma in all his actions. ** wrm 

wm TOW. I WTOl ir^wwfw T' The grihtutha or 

house-holder must be an adherent of Brahma and a seeker after 
truth, and ’ he must offer all his deeds to Parabrahma. The second 
verse relates to the duties of children towards their parents 
Pwwc \ ^ ednnurei: i*’ “ The 

son of the house*should look upon his father and mother as visible 
deities, and serve them always with devotion.*' The last verse 
contains injuncdons as to the way in which members of the family 
should treat one another in the home--«rrfn wn: TO 
TO ^9 - 1 TOT TOW*^ iftnn wvt TOi t nw n t HKP t fi ig: 

TO I brother is like a father, wife and son are like one's 

own body, the servsmts are like one's own shadow and the daughter 



of grei^ teiidergm;.beiice^ tv^n^ wbeo foreljr'^i^^^ 
tbeio do not give way to impiatience but be forbeiving sivhfyf* 
'*vrfOTg1fWiidrti wiirwW If wmn irfid 

whh the improper language of others^ dp not insult anyone, . whilst 
occupying this mortal frame be no man’s foe. The second and third 
chapters ueat of the duties and beiiaviour of i^t\sband and wife towards 
eMhoibifr. The fourth chapter deals with religious precepts, Ch.V. 
with Contentment, Ch. VL with being truAiful in word and deed, 
Ch« Vll. with bearing witness, Ch. Vtll. with goodness. Ch. IX. 
Wiih giving in charity, Ch. X. with self-control, Ch. XI. with moral 
maxims, Ch. XII. with avoiding slai der, Ch. XUI. with contrpl- 
ling the senses, Ch; XIV. with .giving up sin, Ch. X'^ with the 
control of speech and of th% mind and body, and Ch. XVI. with 
religious faith. The last two verses are—*' eif wtw 

Snft I flnpn ww wP«r '«^n‘ i f^rai* 

^niflllil. llA: I in«ref« 1 Friend# turn away 

their faces and depart, leaving the dead body like a log of wood 
on the ground, Oharma or virtue follows in its wake. Therefore 
habitually and graduXUy lay by a store of virtue ’for your need. 
With the help of Dharma man is enabled to cro^s the impene- 
trable darkness of this world, “qg ^ wqfir 

WQniRmnittWSnifkewril s These are if e commandments, these 
die precepts, this the scripture, thus shall thou worship Him, 
thus shall thou worship Him.” He who reads or listens to this holy 
Brahma-dharma in a calm and chaste spirit, and aci% according to 
III religious principles with a heart devoted to Brahma, shall obtain 
fruit everlasting# 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A PRAYER BY FENELON. ^ 

. .Thus i» the yeer 1770 was the Brahtna-dharina.c»mpiled In bodt^ 
form.i The doctrines of ^Adwaiiavdda^ AvaidnMd and Mdydvddm 
had no place therein. It was written in the Book of Br&hma« 
dharma that the relation of friendship subsisted between God and 
soul, and that they were constantly together, ** innaif arqerf ** 

•-whence Adwaitavdda was denied. The Brkhma-dharma says 
“He Himself became naught.** He became not 
the material universe, neither trees nor creepers, neither birds, nor 
beasts, nor man. Hence Avat&rvAda was denied* The Bt&hma- 
dharma s^ys, “mmiinriT td vdur^flir Bsn* I 

** He thought within Himself, and thinking within Himself He 
created all this that is.” This universe is the outcome of perfect 
truth. This universe Is relative truth, its creator is the truth of truth, 
the absolute truth. This universe is not dreamstuif, neither is it a 
mental Illusion, but it exists in reality. The truth which has 
given it birch is the absolute truth, and this is relative truth. Thus 
was Mdydvdda denied. Hitherto the BrAhmos had no sacred book ; 
their doctrines, principles and alms were scattered here and there in 
various books, now they were focussed in a concise form. This 
auracted the hearts of many Brahmos, and flooded them with the 
waters of ^holiness. This Book of Brahma-dharma Is bound to at- 
tract the hearts of all who possess one. During the BrAhma SamAj 
prayers the sat chapter was read in place of the Vedas that used to 
read out formerly, and the book of Brahma-dharma was read 
instead of the Upanishads. Henceforth the BrAhmos>egan to recite 
the following text of the BrAhma^harma during : prayers— 
iipie bwAbi oftfiiiinf ijsftsrfs^ nw 1 snfktT4l4efii n ifW 
gAl Irtr Bt ininr A«nii either in the origfnai Sanskrit or in thp 
tnmsliitioa* lead me, O Lord, from imtmth to truth, lead me fiiim 
dirtndaa imto^^^ from death imto immoruAty. O Then who 
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art self-effulgent, reveal Thyself unto me» O Then dread God, 
may Thy benign countenance protect me for ever an ever. 

The building of the third floor of the Samftj house had been 
commenced last year, and we are urging on its completion before 
the ixth Magh of this year. This will be the 19th anniversary of the 
Br&hma Sam&j, and the week passed in preparations for Chanting 
the new mddhydya in Vedic tones, seated^ in the new third storey, 
for the offering of new hymns of praise to our most worshipful Lord, 
for the singing of new songs. The room was finished by the 1 ith 
Magh, and the Sam&j wore a new aspect. The white marble read- 
ing-dais, the well-decorated singing platform in front, the wooden 
gallery rising east and west, — all was new, and beautiful and white. 
The whole was lighted by crystal chandeliers. We arrived with our 
family party at the Samaj in the evening. Every face bespoke new 
zeal and new love, every one was filled with delight. Vishnu from 
his place in the choir gave out the song ** wftqpwinws;* then 
the Brfthmo service commenced, all of us reciting the swddhydya 
in unison. Verses we^e recited from the Book of Brfthma-dharma. 
The service was brought to a close with the words ** S^antih^ Santih, 
Saniih harih As all became silent I stood up in front of the 

dais, and read the following prayer with a heart full of joy and 
devotion. 

I.ord ! If most men fail to realise Thee through this beautiful 
universe that thou hast spread all round us, that is not because Thou 
art far from any of us. Thou art more vividly near to us than any 
thing that we touch with the hand ; but our senses, taken up with 
external things, have kept us under the spell of illusion and turned us 
away from Thee. Thy light shines forth through darkness, but the 
darkness knows Thee not. if ifift w ^ As 

Thou art in the darkness, so art Thou also in :light. Thou an in the 
air. Thou art in the sky. Thou krt in the clouds, Thou art in the 
flowers, Thou an intnc stiebt; OLord! Thou revealest Thyself 
^n^rywhere, Thoii shinest through all Thy works : but erring a&d 
thbug'^tless manheedsTheenot The whole universe proclaims Thee 
fdoiie, and repeatedly sounds Thy holy name aloud, but we are so 
fhs^nstble by natufh that we remain deaf even to the mighty tones 
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proceeding from the universe. Thou art all around U8| Thou ar^ within 
our hearts, but we wander far from our hearts ; we do not perceive our 
soul, and do not feel Thy presence therein. O Thou Supreme Spirit]! 
O eternal spring of light and beauty ! 0 ancient One, without beginn- 
ing and end, life of all living creatures 1 they who seek Thee Within 
themselves, their endeavours to see Thee are never fruitless. But 
alas ! how small the number of those that seek Thee ! The things 
Thou hast given to us have so engrossed our minds that they do not 
let us recall the hand of the giver. Our minds .have not a moment 
free to turn away from worldly pleasures and think of Thee. We 
depend on Thee for life, yet live in forgetfulness of Thee. O Lord 1 
unless we know Thee wnat is life ? What is this world ? The mean* 
ingless things o| this world — the passing flower, the ebbing current, 
— the fragile palace, the fading picture, the glittering metals appear 
real to us and attract our minds, we think them to be pleasing things, 
but we do not consider that the pleasure they afford us is given to us 
by Thee through them. The beauties Thou hast showered upon Thy 
creation have concealed Thee from our sight. So high and holy art 
Thou, that our senses reach Thee not. Thou art ww* wwrwem* WW*’’ 
Thou art “ i*' Hence they that 

have debased themselves utterly by brutal deeds cannot see 
Thee, — alas ! some even doubt Thy existence. Unfortunate that 
we are, we take that which is true to be a shadow and that 
which is a shadow to be reality. That which is worthless 
is all in all to us, and that which is our all is nothing 1 These 
vain and worthless things are suited to these base and inferior 
minds. O Supreme Spirit, what is it tbst 1 see 1 I see Thee 
revealed in all things ! He who has seen thee not, has seen naught. 
He who enjoys thee not, has not tasted of any enjoyment ;^i8 life is 
like a dream, his existence is vain. Ah I how unhappy is that soul, 
which, not knowing thee, is friendless, hopeles*, and without a resting* 
place. How happy is that soul which seeks after thee, which yearns 
to find thee. But he alone is supremely happy, to whom thou hast 
revealed the full glory of thy face, whose tears have been dried by 
diy hand, who by thy loving mercy has attained the fulfilmmit of aU 
desire in attaining thee. Ah me,l how long, how much longer must 
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I'Wlilor diat dij oii^^ich 1 irifK the M 

lliy presence and bring my will In harmony with thine. , Flooded 
iHth }oy by this hope* iny soul aayi,^ lord, there is none equal V 
th^. My body feels faint, the world fades away at this moinent when 
i see Theei who ait the Lord of my life, ahd my support evertastingv* 


This prayer was composed by the grear Fenelon, the French 
troMmopddi und Rajnarayan Basu has made a hue translation 
d ijt, which I have Interrpersed with suitable texts from the Upani* 
^Itads. : After this prayer was read 1 saw that many Brfthmos were 
j. affected to tears, such feelings had never before been wiine&sed in 
the, Br&bma Samlj. Hitherto the severe and sacred flame of 
knowledge alone had been lighted in Brahma's shrjne, now he was 
worshipped with the flowers of heart-felt love. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A VISIT TO THE TEMPLE OF KAMAEHYA, ASSAM. 

The Tatwabodhini Sabha has been established ten years now, ysA 
Pujas are still performed in our house, the Durga Puja and Jagad* 
dhatri Pooja. I do not think it right to hurt everybod/s feelings and 
go against everybody’s opinion by abolishing long>established 
poojahs and festivities from our ancestral home. The best plan is 
for me to keep aloof and take no part in them myself. If any 
members of my family have faith in them, or regard them with 
devotional feelings, it would be wrong to wound those susceptibilities. 
In consultation with my brothers, and with their permission, I 
gradually tried to stop the proja celebrations. My youngest 
brother Nagendranath had lately returned from Europe, and seeing 
his liberal mind and broad ideas I had hoped that he would support 
my views and oppose idolatry. But in this I was doomed to 
disappointment. He said that the Durga Poojah was a bond of 
society, a sure and fruitful means of promoting friendly intercourse 
and establishing good relati^^ with all. It would hurt everybody’s 
feelings if this was interfered with, and it would not be right to do 
so. However, by dint of my reasonings and entreaties my brothers 
were prevailed upon to give up the Jagaddhatri Pooja. Since then 
the Jagaddhatri Pooja was banished from our house for ever. The 
Durga Poojah went on as before. I still had to keep up the 
old practice of leaving home during the Durga poojas, that 
I had begun with the adoption of Brkhmoism. This 

time in the year tyyi, in order to avoid the poojas I set out 
towards Assam. I went by steamer to Dacca, and thence crossing 
the Meghna reached Gauhati by the Brahmaputra. When the steamer 
arrived at Gauhati, the commissioner and several other big people 
came to see it, and met me also. They were all pleased to 
my acquidntance. Hearing that I wanted to see the Kamakhya . 
temple they all promised to send their own elephants. In my 
eagerness to go and see this temple of Kamakhya, I was up and 
ready by 4 o'clock in the morning, but saw no elephants on the bank 
except that of the Commissioner, which was waiting for me there. 

12 
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He WM the oafyintii who he^k^htewwd. At this 1 wMdeligfated» 
end Kftviog landed began t6'mii^'tenin^if^dle Madw/ to foHOW 
with the elefkhMt Aftee. hcylog b tft^^ dfMfuiee I a«w thet dte 
^ephant WM lagging behind, liie hmW. waa ttying to^^t it 
acrON a entail canal. Seeing thlb 1 'waited for ^ ide^iant a short 
time, but it began to get late, the eiedn/ mu unable to make the 
ekplumt croM the canal. I lost patience, and could wait no 
longer. I walked six miles till I arrived at the foot of the Kftmftkhya 
hill, and Without stopping to take rest, began to climb it. The 
‘ Uli'pathway was paved with stone. On either side of the road was 
' a thick jungle, which the eye could not penetrate. . The path led 
straight up. Alone I kept on ascending that solitary forest track; it 
was then shortiy before sunrise. There was a slight driszie, but I 
climbed on unheeding. I had got up about three fourths of the 
way, when my leg;s began to give way and refused to do my bidding. 
Tired and worn out I sat down upon a high stone. I remained sitting 
alone in that jungle soaked within by the sweat of exertion, and with- 
out by the rain— afraid Jest tigers, bears or what not should come out 
from the jungle. At this juncture the mahut put in his appearance. 
He said “ I was unable to bring the elephant, and seeing your honour 
walking on alone I followed as fast as I could.” I had then partly 
recovered my strength and regained the control of my limbs, so I 
bMan to climb the hill again with him. On the top of the hill was 
abroad plateau, studded with a number of huts *, but pot a soul j was 
to be seen anywhere. I entered the Kamakhya temple, it is not a 
temple but a cave in the rocks, in which there was no image, only a 
y^imndra. After seeing this, and exhausted with walking, I came 
fag^.fnd refreshed myself by bathing in the Brahmaputra. Its cool 
instilled fresh vigour into my body. I then saw that a crowd 
, iour or five hundred people were making a row on the 

^ stream. On being asked what they wanted, they sidd : 
Wp In dte. of Kamakhya P&vi, you ^^ye . sepa 

Kai^^l!^ hut have given, os nothing. We fove to. per- 
y^DNrship tin late in tlw idg^t. sq;aw cant get np^ 
liln in “ Go away " I said to them, ^ you wifl get 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A yisrr to the cave temple, moulmmh. . 

Again next year, as the beauty of Autumn unfblded itself, Uti 
desire for travel was kindled within my breast. I could not make up 
toy mind, where to'go this time. Intending to take a river<trip^ 1 
went to see a boat on the Ganges. There I saw a big rteamer on , 
which the. sailors were busily engaged in work. It seemed thi& 
the vessel would soon go on a voyage. I asked when it would get to 
Allahabad, The men said that the ship would go out to sea)D two 
or three days. On‘hearing this, I thought it would be a very] go 6 d 
opportunity of satisfying my desire for going on the sea. I at ohce 
went to the captain and engaged a cabin ; and in due time set out for 
a sea-voyage on board ship. 1 had never seen the blue waters of thO 
sea before. The sight of the varied and distinctive beauty of day add 
night on the bright-blue, undulating and infinite ocean plunged mei 
into the depths of the glory of the Eternal Spirit. On reaching the sda 
after one night spent on the rocking waves, the steamer cast anchor 
at a certain place at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. I saw a stretch of 
white sand in front, with what appeared to be a settlement upon If, 
and went out in a boat to see the place. As I was walking about, I 
saw some Chittagong Bengalis with amulets on their necks, tohifog 
towards me. *' How come you here and what is it you do here I 
ahked them. They said “ We are traders. This Astdn we hdiie 
brought an linage of the mother here.” I was astonished to hear di 
the . Duiga poojah festival, in this Burmese town Khack-phu. What t 
the DdrgS poojah here* too I From there I returned to the stdimer^ 
and ‘sailed towards Moulmein. When, leaving the sea, the ship 
entered the Hfoulmeiia river, I thought it was like eoming info die 
rivhr'Gahges froth Gahgkaftgar. Biit this river whinot at all pretfy. 
llw water .was* slimy and full of crocodiles. Mobotfy badmd in R. 
Arrived at> Houlmeip Ae Ship cast anchor, ficre h Muthdhw 
; ot ; Madm receimsd me. He came up tb' me shtf introduced himSctf.' 
I9« was a high Cfoymnmeht officfad aa#a real ^tlemanl Re fooi 
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me to his house# During my short stay in Moulmein I remained 
his guest, and had a very pleasant time. The roads of Moulmein 
are clean and broad. In the shops on both sides only women were 
selling various commodities. I bought some boxes and fine silk 
stuffs from them. As I was going through the bazar looking 
about me, I came to a fish market, where I saw big fish laid out for 
sale on big tables. I asked what these huge fish were. * ‘Crocodiles*’ 
they said. The Burmese eat crocodiles. The Buddhist doctrine of 
Ahimsd (kindness to living beings) Is on their lips only, but crocodiles 
are inside their stomachs. I was walking one evening along the broad 
streets of Moulmein, when I saw a man coming towards me. As he 
approached I saw he was a Bengali. At that time I was surprised to 
see a Bengali there,— 'Whence came a Bengali here across the seas ? 
Bengalis are ubiquitous. Whence come you here ?” said I. He 
replied Misfortune has brought me here.” I at once understood 
what the misfortune was, and asked ** How long did the misfortune 
last ?” He said “Seven years.” “ What had you done ” I asked, 
fie said “Nothing much, I only forged a Govt, promissory note, j 
have served my time now, but cant go home for want of money.” I 
offered to pay his passage. But where was the home he would go 
to? He had set up business there, had married and was living hap- 
pily. Why should he go home to show his blackened face I 

The Mudaliar told me there was a cave here worth seeing, and 
if I wished he could take me to see it. I agreed. Qn the night of 
the new moon at high tide he brought a long boat with a wooden 
cabin in the middle. That night Mudaliu and I, with the captian 
of the steamer and seven or eight others got into the boat and started 
at midnight. The whole night we sat up in the boat The English- 
men began singing their English songs, and asked me to sing Bengali 
songs also. 1 sang a few hymns now and then, which they did not 
understand or like at all— they only laughed. After travelling twenty- 
four miles that night, we reached our destination at 4 o’cloAck in 
the morning. Our ‘ boat put to shore. It was then sdU dark. Not 
far from shore we saw lights glimmering from a house surrounded 
by trees and shrubs. Impelled by curiosity 1 went out in the dark- 
iifse elnne i|a tbet ^nown place to see what it was. I saw a mall 
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bat, inride which: some Mcetics with ebavea heeds In jiellow geib 
were cenTing candles aboot and placii^ them hither and thitha. 1 
was surprised to see men like the dandi sect of Benares here alsOi 
How should dandit come here ? Afterwards 1 learnt that they were 
phungix, nr Buddhist priests and preceptors. 1 was watching their play 
of light unobserved, when one of them caught sight of me utd took 
me inside the room. They gave me a sitting^carpet and water to 
wash my feet, thus showing their hospitality to me who had come to 
their house. Hospitality is one of the highest duties of the Bad* 
dhisU. Day broke and I returned to the boat The sun rose. Then 
the other guests of Mudaliar came and joined us there, making up 
a party of fifty in all. Mudaliar treated us all to breakfast He had 
procured several elephants, on each of which three or four of us sat 
and went through the great big jungle. The place was studded with 
small hills and thick jungles. The elephant was the only means of 
locomotion here. At 3 in the afternoon we arrived at the mouth of the 
cave. Here we got down from our elephants and witiked on through 
a jungle waistdeep. The mouth of the cave was small, and we 
had to enter it on all fours. After crawling a few steps we were 
able to stand upright. It was very slippery inside and our feet began 
to slip. Treading cautiously we proceeded some distance. It was 
pitch dark, at 3 P. M. it seemed like 3 a. m. What we were afraid 
of was that if we lost our way in the passage, how were we to get out? 
We should have to roam about this cave the whole day. This 
thought made me keep an eye on the light from the narrow <q>e- 
ning wherever I went. Inside that dark cave the fifty of us dispersed 
and stood ' apart Each had powdered sulphur in his hand. Each 
one of us placed the sulphur-powder in a niche in the rocks where- 
ever be stood. After we had placed ourselves in position, the cap- 
tun lit his powder. Thereupon each of us applied a match to his 
own powder all at once. Fifty different parts of the cave were lighted 
up by fifty torchlights, and we could see the whole of the interior. 
What a huge cave t We looked upwards, but its height was beyond 
the range of our sight We marvelled to see the natural and varied 
moulding inside the cave, wrought by the force rain. 

After this we came outside, had a picnic on that mountain and 
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rkoined to Woutmein« On otir imf bnck we lieaird 
mutie produced by several initmments. We w^t in tbe diiectim of 
that sound and saw sodie Qdrmese dancliig there with various coiitor« 
tions* Jotning in their merriment, the captain and other sahiis also 
began to dance In like manner with gieat gusto. A Burmese woman 
who was standing at her door, seeing that the sah&i were making 
fun of them* whispered something in the ears of the wildly excited 
Burmese, and they at once stopped their dancing and music and fled. 
The faiiis tried hard to persuade then to dance again, but they 
wohldnt listen and made themselves scarce. Su is the influence 
of women over men in Burma. We returned to Moulmein. I went 
to see a highly respectable Burmese official at his house, and he re- 
ceived me with courtesy. He sat on a chair placed on the floor-cloth. 
I sat on another. The rooid was a big one; At the four corners his 
four young daughters were sitting sewing something. When I 
was seated, he said upon which one of the girls came and 

placed a round J[>ox in my hand. On opening it I saw there 

were pan^spices inside. This is the way Buddhist householders 
honour their guests. He presented me with some cuttings from a 
fine flowering tree of his country akin to tbe Asoka tree. 1 brought 
them home and planted them in the garden, but could not keep them 
alive in this country even with the greatest care. The fruit of this 
tree » a favourite eatable of the. Burmese. If they have i6 rupees 
With them they Will pay that sum for this fruit. To them It is a great 
dellcsicy« but to us even Its smell is Intolerable. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A VISIT TO THE TE^^LE OF JAGANNATH, PURI, 

On returning from Burmah I went to Cuttack that year at the end 
of Fatgun. Taking the route by which pilgrima go to Jagannath; 
I reached Cuttack by palanquin stages. There I put up in a hut. Tn 
the month of Chaitra the sun In Cuttack was very fierce and 1 felt 
overpowered by the heat. From there I went to liiy tamindatt 
kutchirry .situated in a place called Pandua^ atid remained there 
some time to look after the zemindari. Thence I went to Puri to 
see Jagannath, travelling at night by palanquin stages. At the 
break of day I arrived at the edge of a beautiful tank not far from 
Puri and heard Us name was Chandan-jatra Tank. There I got down 
from the palanquin and removed all the fatigue of travel by bathing 
In the refreshing waters of the tank. No sooner had '1 come out 
from my bath than a pdndd of Jagannath came and got hold of me. 
I at once accompanied him on foot. I had no shoes on, which pleased 
the pdndd very much. On reaching the temple I saw the gate locked, 
and a crowd of people standing outside , all eager to see Jagannath. 
The pdndd had the keys of the temple with him and he proceeded to 
unlock the gates. When one gate had been opened, I saw a long 
corridor inside the temple, into which the pdndd entered and opened 
another door, and I saw another corridor. There were a thousand 
pilgrims behind me, who rushed Into the temple crying Jai Jagan* 
nath ’* when the pdndd opened the last door. I was taken unawares 
and carried away by the surging crowd. , MTy companions managed 
to hold and keep me safe somehow, but my spectacles fell off 
and got broken. I could not make It convenient to see the image of 
Jagannath, but saw the formless Jagannath alone. There Is a 
saying here to the effect that one sees whatever one wishes to see 
in this temple of Jagannath. In my case that proved to be true. 
In that narrow, dark 'and stuffy temple there was an unimaginable 
crowd of pilgrims, men and women. It was hardly possible for the 
wome^ to {uresetve their decorum. Caught in that billowing mast I 
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ms swayed hither and thither, and it seemed impossible to keep 
standing in any one place even for a single moment. Theathe 
Jamadar and P&nd&s who were with me jpined hands to form a sort 
of railing, and surrounded me on three sides. In front Jagannath’s 
jewelled throne itself constituted my protection. I could then 
look round freely. In front of Jagannath there was a big copper 
vessel full of water, in which his reflection could be seen. The 
teeth of this reflected image were brushed, and water poured on it 
agiun; this completed Jagannath*s bath and toilet. The pftnd&s 
then climbed on to the image of Jagannath and adorned it 
with new clothes and new ornaments. It was then past ii o'clock. 
After this it was time for the holy repast, and I came away. 
From there I went to the temple of Vimalft Devi. Here there were 
very few people. Everybody noticed that I did not salute Vimali 
Devi. The* Uriyas were highly incensed : Who is this person that 
does not bow down, who is he V ' — and they all came at me 
threateningly. Realising the situation my p&ndft brought me back 
to my appointed lodgings, where he said to me It was unwise 
of you not to salute Vimal^ Devi. It has given great offence to 
the pilgrims. It was nothing but a bow, you might have done it.*’ 
Talk of not saluting your Vimala Devi” said 1 to him, ** why 1 
did not even bow down to Maya Devi. Do you know, I went to 
Maya Puri. Going to the temple of Maya I saw her, she is 
fknKWmi/’' kalf reclining on a jpwelled couch 
resplendent with her beauty. She did not deign to take any 
notice of me whatever, one of her companions signed to me to bow 
down* * I do not salute any created god or goddess,* said I, at 
which they bit their tongues deprecatingly. Mayadevi said to 
them * If he doesn’t make a reverence, let him offer a flower.* I 
did not make any reply to this and came out of her room. On 
coming downstairs I went into the front verandah in order to go 
out. But aa 1 made a step forward, I saw another verandah before 
me ; betoynd that, yet another verandah. Thus as many verandahs 
at I paswed through, so many more came in front. 1 went across 

■ MU Ml l... ■■ I" i. I ■ .. , 

» ilendwr mIw end faii^ with teeth 
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several one after the other, but could not make an end of them* 
Then 1 understood tl^at I was caught in the meshes of Maya. 
At last, utterly tired and worn out I fell down on the floor. 
My dreamland vanished. Coming to my senses t found that this 
Pur! of Jagannath was that Pari of Maya Devi/’ The pftndft could 
make nothing of what I said, and went away. Then came the stir 
and hustle of the mahaprasad^^ over which there was. n^och 
rejoicing. The jamadars, brahmins and servants all took the maha-* . 
/rjud and began to put it into ^ach other's mouth. Then there ^ 
remained no distinction of Brahmin and Sudra. All ate together 
and rejoiced. Glory be to the Uriyas, in this matter they have won , 
the palm ; they have unified all castes. • • 

From Puri 1 returned to Cuttack. On arriving there 1 learnt; 
that our zomindari dewan Ramchandra Ganguli was dead. He was 
a near connection of Rammohun Roy, and a friend of bis spn> 
Radhaprasad Roy. He was the first secretary of the Brkhma .Samkj.; 
Recognizing his capacity for business, my father had appointed 
him dewan of our whole estate, and up to now he had been pianaging. 
zemindari affairs under our direction with great ability. Hearing 
of his death 1 hastened home from Cuttack in the month of Jaishtha, ♦ 
1773 , and began to make new arrangments for our zemindari. .. 


* The ocmseoiwted * ^ 
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FAiTrf ON 

■L AD WAITAVAD- ; 

ta r77^ 0ifi^ had conducted the affairs of 

tlie,;firi^ !itiA so that his. death created a vacancy not 

to M fiiM with regard to thieir management. By this time 
^ Q^y debts hkd heea cleared, many still remained. Certain creditors 
utiable to brook farther delay in payment, had filed suits against 
*■' us, add obtained decrees also. At this time after breakfast 1 
used tO: spend the day in the Tatwobodhini Sabha's office on the 
second dooc of the BrShma Samftj, looking after the Sabha’s affairs. 
Ol|S| «d|y ms 1 wge going to the Sabfa& after breakfast my people 
mM . go to the SahhS to*day, there Is fear of a warrant.’' 

Hihik'fig this ^xp be. an idle caution, I went to the Ssbha in 
spite of iVliiKl o thers business. After some time» a 

Bengali clerk came * up to me red in the face, and said in a low 
tone Didn’t I send word to you not to come here torday ; why did 
you tome After which, pointing me out to the bailiff behind him, 
he- said, “ This is Debendrdnath Tagore.” The bailiff then showed 
me a warrant, and said ** You must pay down Rs 14000 at once.” 1 
said ^*1 have not Rs. 14000 with me now.” He said ^'Then come at 
, once ; with me to the* Sheriff.” Telling him to wait a litilev I sent for 
carriage. When it came the bailiff, an Englishman, took me in it 
to the S)ierlff; ^ Meknwhilb grSkt confusion nrose In our house about 
Qiy imtsti arre^d uiu^«r % warrant. ^v<rjrl)ody kept saying 

. th((y Kikliitil'tcl;! die ndt to Idav^ the house t^t- day, but I bad uot 
^ listed^ W 'tbaiV an^. had got myaeif arrested.., U jso happened 

aheriff. \He mi^e 

la# why I had ie(t,;the house 

;tie !0<i«^,hj^ brother. Nagefldranath 

me. released on 
.,oAara,of.(„my '.houaeho^. 

.t|e 'piiwn.,, 
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bouse. On ^ing informed of this my uncle PrasftHiukttiiiftr 
felt aggrieved nnd said. Debendrai never asks me anythlngr 
never tells me anything, if he would only take my advice I could 
arrange all his debts for him/* Hearing this I presented myself 
before him the neat day. He said to me “ Look here, you needn't 
do anything else, only place all your Zemindsrl Income In my 
hands, and I shall pay off your debts as they fall due, so that nobody 
will be able to worry you about them." I agreed gratefully to this 
proposal of his. and thereafter used to make over to him the whole 
income of our Zemindari, while he undertook to clear of! Our 
debts. Since then I used to go nearly every morning to Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, show him the accounts, and talk over money 
matters. Whenever I went, I used to see hIS favourite boon- 
companion Naba Banerjee by his side', with a white morassa 
turban on. As the sheriff is to the Judge's Court, so was Naba 
Banerjee to his darbar. In all matters he would take oii^nsel 
with him. Naba Banerjee was the only man he trusted. One day 
in the^presence of Prasanna Kumar Tagore, this Naba Banerjee 
said to me The Tatvvabodhini Patrika is an excellent paper. I sit 
in Babu's library and read it; it imparts knowledge and arouses 
ones faculties, from it one gains wisdom." ** Do you read the 
Tatwabodhini ?" said I, ** don’t read it, dont read It." “Why ?’’ 
asked Prasanna Kumar Tagore “ what happens if you read the 
Tatwabodhini ?" I said Reading the Tatwabodhini brings one to 
such a plight as mine." He said “ I say, Debendra has come 
out with a copfession, he has made a real confession" saying which 
he broke into loud laughter. Well " said he to me can you 
; prove to me that God exists ?" “ Can you prove to me that wall 
is there ?" I replied. He laughed and said “ Upon my word, what 
a question.^ I can see that the wall is there, what is there to prove ?" 
I said “ I see that God is everywhere, what is ;there to prove ?" 
“As if God is the same as the wall " he answered Ha ha, what is 
Debendra saying?" I said “God Is something even nearer to me 
^ithan this wall— he is within me, within my Youh The sacred books 
^speak ill of those who do not believe m God;: wswat nflnmf 
I The asuras cling to falsehood, they say there Is no 
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.Gc^ .ln this worlfU’ He said 1 revere this saying of the 
.scriptures above all others, mi i I am 

the supreme deity, eternal, free and self*existent ; I am none 
other.” If he had put forward some other proud claim such as 
swwftr m%iit mm “ I am wealthy, I am lord over 

many, who is there equal to roe,” — then there would have been some 
seuse in his claim. But that I myself am the supreme deity — such 
vapnting is the source-of much evil, and strongly to be deprecated. 
Bound as we are by a thousand worldly coils — steeped as we 
are in decay and sorrow, sin and evil — what is more strange than 
that we should consider ourselves eternal, free, and self-existent. 
S'ankarftch&rya has turned India’s head by preaching the docuine of 
Monism — the identity of God and man. According to his teachings 
ascetics and men of the world both are repeating this senseless 
formula I am that supreme deity.” 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE BRAHMIC CREED. 

On the 29th Pausha 1778, a general meeting of the BrMima 
Sam&j was held, at Mrhich Ramanath Tagore presided. At 
this time there were vacancies for two trustees in the Brahma 
Samaj, and the object of this meeting was to appoint these two 
trustees. According to the rules of the trust deed, only Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore had the power of appointing trustees. At his wish, 
and by common consent, Ramaprasad Roy and myself were appointed 
the two trustees for the Brahma Samilj by the President that day. 

In 1770 I had[;locked up the creed of the Brahma faith in a 
box. Taking it out thence a year afterwards, I was astonished to 
find that it was a worthy creed. I substituted the words “ ** 

and irwfilfiTTr for ** and “ nftnOT in the second 

article, and the word ' for '' in the third article. At the 

end of the second article I added the words ijii l In the 

Tatwabodhini Patrika for the month of Agrahayan t773»the fourth 
article, of the creed was published as the headline,-— 

I To love him and to do his bidding is to 
worship him. From the month of Vaishakha i'y79, the complete creed 
began to be published as the heading of the Tatwabodhini Patrika. 

“ In the beginning, there was only one supreme spirit ; there was 
nolhing]|[else ; He created all this that is. He is infinite in wisdom 
and goodness, He is everlasting, all-knowing, all-pervading, 
all- sustaining, formless, changeless, one only without a second, 
almighty, self-dependent and perfect ; there is none like unto Him. 
Our welfare here and hereafter consists only in worshipping Him 
To love Him and to do His bidding is to worship Him.'* 
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After the publication of this creed I found that all Brahmos 
assented to it thoroughly, and all were satisfied with it. Up to this 
time nobody has objected to it. Although the Brfihroa Samlj has been 
variously split up, yet by the grace of God this creed still remains 
the one common ground of all Brahmos. So much so that, on the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of the Br^hm\ Samfij, a devout and 
thoughtful Brfihma, In the course of his sermon, said in praise of this 
creed, “ As long as truth is esteemed in this world, as long as King 
conscience sits enthroned In the hearts of men. so long there is no 
doubt that it will embellish the nature of man.” 
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CHAPTER. XXX. 

RENUNCIATION. 

At last in these ten years, our debts had mostly been paid off. 
The heavy load of my paternal debts hai been a good deal lightened. 
But another ndw kind of burden of misfortune and debts began to 
weigh me do^. When Girindranath was alive, he had incurred 
heavy debts for his own expenses. I had cleared some of these, 
along with my paternal liabilities. Now again Nagendranath began 
to involve himself deeply in debt on account of his personal expenses. 
And not only fot that reason, but to help another he would borrow 
even Rs. icooc — so kindly and sympathetic a disposition had he 

His liberality and his amiable manners attracted people gr^tly. 
One day one of his creditors had spoken sharp words to him about his 
dues, so be came to me with tears in his eyes, and said, My creditor 
insists on having your signature along with mine on the hand*note 
I have given him. ’ 1 said to him ** I can give you all I have, but 
1 cannot sign any note or bond. As it is I cannot clear off the 
debts we have already, how then can 1 bind myself down for these 
fresh debts of yours ? 1 will not again knowingly plunge into the 

^inful mire of debt.’' On hearing me speak thus he leant against 
a wall, and wept for three hours. His weeping made my heart 
break, but 1 could not sign his note. 1 said to him, You may 
take all the money that we shall get by leasing our silk factory of 
Galimpur, and by selling all our books — I freely give that to you, but 1 
cannot sign a note of hand against my conscience, without knowing 
how to repay the money.” He was greatly grieved and offended. 
Saying that his elder brother would not help him, he left our house 
in a huff, and went to stay in the house of my youngest uncle, 
Ramanath Tagore. After this 1 had to sign a note of Rs. Sooo for 
himi and he promised that he would pay off the money by the sale 
of all the books we possessed, and that 1 should not be put to any 
trouble about it in future. But even then Nagendranath did not 
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come home, and continued to live in our uncle's house. All these 
events crushed my spirit entirely. I thought that if I stayed at home 
1 would have to suffer various annoyances like these, and gradually 
get involved again in a network of debt, so I too had better leave 
home and never come back. Then again, Akshay Kumar Dutla 
started a Friends’ society, in which the nature of God was 
decided upon by show of hands. For instance, somebody said 
“ Is God the personification of bliss or not Those who believed 
in his blissfulness held up their hands. Thus the truth or other- 
wise of God’s attributes was decided by the majority of votes. 
Amongst many of those who formed part of me, who surrounded 
me, I could no longer see any signs of religious feeling or piety, — 
each only pitted his own intellect and power against the others. 
Nowhere did I obtain a sympathetic response. My antipathy and 
indifference to the world grew apace. This profiled me greatly in 
one respect, inasmuch as I became eager to descend into the 
deeper recesses of my soul in search of the Supreme Soul. 1 began 
to enquire into first ^principles. 1 resolved to realise in my life 
by discovering their inner meaning, and to test b;^ the light of 
reason, those truths that had come floating to me on the waves of 
spiritual emotion, by the grace of God. 

W ]jA sS 

** It is not yet revealed where I was, why I came here. What I 
regret and grieve for is that I remain oblivious of my own duties.” 
Where 1 was, why 1 came here, where I shall go again, all this has 
not yet been revealed to me. I have not yet attained as much know- 
ledge of God as is possible here. No longer will I join the frivolous 
throng, or waste my time in idle talk. I shall concentrate my mind, 
and practise severe austerities in retirement for His sake. I shall leave 
my home, never to return. Shrimat Shankaracharya teaches me thus, 
si ^ ’uniTfl: I nsr nM «nif: i” Whose art thou, and 
whence art thou come, meditate on this truth, O brother. At this 
time, in the month of Shravan 1778 , 1 was staying at Gopallal Tagore’s 
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garden-house in B^^ranagore. Here 1 used to read Shriinatbhaga\«U 
As I was reading it I was struck with this verse. 

gim i 

nta WWW w iwtTw Wknifww i 
O Suvrata, the malady that is engendered in human beings by 
certain things, can never be cured in them by those selfsame 
things.’* 1 had fallen into this great trouble by staying in the world, 
so the world cannot save me from this trouble. Therefore fly 
hence. In the evening I used to sit with my friends in the garden 
on the banks of the Ganges. Tae thick clouds of the rainy 
season used to flit over my head through the sky. These dark-blue 
clouds brought great joy and peace to my mind at the time. 
I thought to myself, bow free to roam are these, how easily they 
go hither and thither at their own sweet will. How glad I should 
be if 1 could roam as freely as they, and wander about whithersoever 
I listed. In the Chhandogya XJpanishad I found ^ VWTmrwnwfwW 
aamirtw wmn wrwtfiwt wiwwiOwifni Those who 

wander here now, knowing the soul and all these true desires, 
. thej become free to roam hereafter in all the worlds, and can pass 
free y from one world to another.*’ This appeared to me eminently 
enviable. I thought to myself I sha?l go hence and wander about 
everywhere. Again 1 saw in the commentary of the Svetas' w- 
alani Upanishad, ** w w%W w . nw w wwwi wilSlSitwi’^WWWIWw: i" 
Not through riches, not through progeny, not through works, but 
through renunciation alone is that immortality to be attained. 
Then the world could hold back my mind no longer, and I broke 
loose from its delusive coils. I began looking forward to the advent 
of the month of Alwin, when I would fly hence, wander about in all 
; places, and never return. 

^ The call has come from the Seventh-heaven— *wbo knows wbai 
^ork of Thine has been bnpeded by reason of my foolish pursuits 
^ this wbrld.*^ ^ 

; ^ 14 - r ' ' 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

TRAVELS. 

The month of As win, for which 1 had been waiting, had now 
arrived. I hired a boat for Rs. loo to go to Benares. At ii a.m. 
on the 19th Aswin 1778, ^the tide of the Ganges set in', and a new 
wave of enthusiasm surged in my breast also. 1 got into the boat. 
The anchor was weighed, the boat started, and looking up to God 1 
said : 


Ub&f sS 

** We are now sitting in the boat, arise, O favorable wind ! 
Perhaps we shall again see that friend of ours so well worth seeing." 
Going against the current of the Ganges in Aswin, it took us six days 
to reach Navadwipa. Wfe spent the night moored to a sandbank in 
the Ganges. All around were its waters, and in the middle floated 
this islet. On account of the high wind and rain we were unable to 
leave its shores for two days. On the 16th of Kartik we reached 
Monghyr. At 4 o’clock in the morning I started thence to see 
Sitakunda, and arrived there at sunrise, after walking six miles from 
the boat; The water of the spring is so hot that one tan't put one s 
hand in it. There is a railing all round. On asking the reason 
the people of the place .said “ The pilgrims sometimes jump into it, 
80 this railing has been put up by order of the Magistrate."' 
After seeing this I again walked those six mileS| and came 
back to the boat hungry, thirsty and tired. 

f I*' Afterwards, as we were passing through the 
middle of the broad expanse of the Ganges at Fatua, a strong gale 
arose. .The boat was hurriedly rowed towards land. But though it 
put to shore, , it was repeatedly knocked against the high banks by 
the violent squall. Seeing it was about to split, and could not be 
saved, '! left the quivenng boat and stood on the shore. But though 
the solid ground was under my feet there, the storm disturbed me 
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sbreiy; thci saii4 pelted and pierced my body like shot. Wrapping 
a thick sheet round me, I stood on shore and felt the glory of that 
TOgerrf'' supreme deity, in the wild and fierce appearance 
of the river. The small boat that followed us sank with all our 
provisions. Afterwards we procured fresh supplies on arriving at 
Patna. There the current proved so strong, that the boat could hardly 
move. Fighting against this tremendous current, we passed Patna and 
reached Benares on the 6 th Agrahayan. It bad taken us nearly a 
month and a half to get to Benares from Calcutta. Early in the 
morning, taking all my things from the boat, I went In the direction of' 
Sikrole, looking about me for lodgings, or some place to stay in. 
After going some distance, I saw an empty dilapidated house standing 
in the midst of a garden. Some hermits were silting there by the 
side of a well, talking. I thought to myself this house must be a 
public place where 'anybody can stay, so 1 established myself there 
with all my belongings. The next day Gurudas Mitra, son of 
the well known Rajendra Mitra of Benares, came to see me. I 
wondered how he had come to know of my arrival here. I rose quick* 
ly, and cordially seated him by my side. He said, ‘^You have done us 
honour by having chosen to stay in this house of ours. This house 
has neither doors, nor curtains, nor any protection, and the night-air 
is cold. You must haye passed the night in great discomfort. If I 
had known before that you were coming here, we should have had 
everything ready.*' He was very civil and kind, and insisted on 
making the place habitable. 1 stayed ten days in Benares,*— 
and was quite comfortable. On the 17 th Agrahayan I left 
Benares in a stage coach. I sent home most of my servants 
and only took two of them with me on the top of the 
carriage. These two were KIshorinath Chatterjee and a milkman 
of Krishnagar. The next evening, on reaching the right bank of 
Allahabad, I had my carriage hoisted upon a ferry-boat, for fear I 
should not get one early in the morning, 1 slept that night on the 
boat inside the carriage. Next morning the ferry-boat moved along 
leisurely, and reached the opposite batik at noon. On the sands 
underneath the Fort I saw several small flags flying ; the 
earn money by saying that these flags arc hoisted in the heavenfand 
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fimoM B^'ghat. At this spo^ .pa ^ .. psq^ \abgve 

their heads, and give offerings on lanji and .wtter tptheh (ttcest<^» , 
* and distiibute alma As soon as my boat touched jdhe shorei there 
was a regular invasion of pandas, who boarded it. One of |faeot iaM 
bands on ine saying, “Come and bathe bei^e and shave youf head.” 

I said, “1 have not come as a pilgrim, nor will I id»ye my head.’* 
“Pilgrim or not, give me some money” sfdd anoUter. ”1 shall 
give you nothing” I replied, “you are able to work, and earn 
.your bread.” He said in Hindi “I won’t let you go mthout giving 
me money, you must give me something.” I replied in the same 
language “ I shan't give you money, let's see how you take 
it from me.” Upon this he jumped from the boat on to land, and 
laying hold of the tow-rope, began to pull away hard with the others ; 
after pulling for some time he ran up to me in the boat, and said 
“Now I have done some work, give me money.” I laughed and 
gave him some money, saying *' That’s right” It was past midday, 
when with some difficullji^ we reached the ferry on the left bank 
of the Ganges. Then, after going four miles, we found a bungalow, 
and rested there. After leavi-ig Allahabad, I reached Agra on the 
' ssnd Agrafaayan. My stage>coach used to travel day and night ; in 
the middle of the day we would cook and eat our meal under a tree. 
At Agra I saw the Taj. This Taj is the taj (crown) of the world. 
Ascending a minaret, I saw the son , setting in the weytern horizon, 
making it one mass of red. Beneath was the blue Jumna. The pure 
white l^j in the midst, with its halo of beauty, seemed to have dropped 
on the earth from the moon. I started for Oehli on thes6|h' 
insL by river. In the cold of Pansba 1 sometimes bached, 
in the Jumna, and die blood froze in my veins. . ^ bW went 
.. itt wajr. but 1 used to a^k along the banks of the Jumna through the 
cornfields and villages and jerdens, enjoying tiw bmu^ tff n^um^ 
This filfed my mind with peai» & eleven days t a^bed it^ 
.ei^ of ilTsthara on the toks of thVluttina, and webt immediately to . 
^ sea the ibahi, thek^ 4^ bai^ Of the 

^ ^rottt U oitb Of ^tbem mdted 0^ bo me fat Ipndi “ 

; , and U* ,^*0ti4 the holy scriptures.^ I was eager to see JMaih^ ; 
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oi*- then ' witho^- giving .■bliii.r.(|l|3F.;;#w^r* ^ 
Ott Si])r vnqr baibk I- to him. He brbught out some . omiit^ripui, 
from bis ct^Uctlon. /I mw they were aQ Hindi translatloitti of 
Rammohan Roy *f works. He began to recite the hymn prrdta Mi; 
Brsihma ^A^mar^r *at»" contained in the Mahwiirvan Tantriu I 
fottod tint our reKgtouis tenets were very much alike. I was suriwi$f, 
ad to. meet a person like this on the roadside. I asked him to ' my 
boat> where 4ie came and had his meal with me too, only 1 had 
to give him a little “tdran" Whilst drinking this wine he repeated. 

“he who drinks a drop of . wine 
saves thirty million generations of ancestors.” He said “1 have 
practised the rites with dead bodies.” He was a regular Tantrik.. 

He slept that night in my budgerow, and rising early in the mom* . 
ingvbegan muttering all sorts of things, and only went away after b|lh> . 
ing in the Jummu After this I arrived at Brind&ban. There I weju: to 
see the temple of Govindji, the famous fruit of Lala Babu’s thunir « 
ficence. Four or five men were seated in the high music-chamber 
attached to the temple, listening to the te/dr. They were rather startled 
to see that I did not bow down to Govindji. A month after leaving 
.Agra, my budgerow touched the sands of Dehii on the syth Pausha. 
i saw a great crowd collected everhead. The Badshah of Dehii was 
flying kites there. There was nothing else to occupy him now, 
what was he to do i Going into the town of Dehii, I rented a 
house in the bazar. * Nagendranath had come there to take me back 
home. I was staying over the bazar on the high road in Delhi town, 
W he had been unable to find me, and bad gone back home 
i^isappointed. I beard of this afterwards. Here I met Sukhananda 
Swami, a Tantrik Brahma worshipper, disciple of Hariharanaiida 


^irtbaswami. Rammohun Roy was a great friend of tbis- 
karijuMoadd^ used to Spy in bis gfurden-house, and whose 
Ipmbiefd. brbther:.iraa Ramc^dra Vidy&vftgdeh. As 'soon as I 
l^vedi ln Dehfl,-;/Sukhananda Swami sent me rame grapes, and 
pbee delicades. ' t a^ wht him present and went to see him.- 
He bi^his turn cadie .t0 / vilit me, and thus ) came to meet, iand 
j^drhlin*' .jSukbfiri^ Rdmnt said Md , J^mmphan Roy, are 

HaHiiirfittanda Tfrthaswmni ; fUimmoban Roy 
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was a Tantrik like myself.’’ All the different leligious sects 
claim Rammohun Roy for their own. The famous Kutab Minar 
is sixteen miles from here. 1 went to see it. This ts a glorious 
work of the ancient Hindus. The Mussalmans now say it is 
the pillar of victory of the Badshah Kutabuddin, henceit is called 
Kutab Minar. As the Mussulmans have defeated the Hindus, 
so also have they destroyed their name and fame. Minar 
means a high column-like paiace*tower. The Kutab Minar is 
nearly i6x cubits high. Ascending the topmost turret of the 
Minar, I was enraptured to see the marvellous vast plains 
beneath the semi-circular horizon, proclaiming the glory of the Most 
High. From here 1 went in a stage-coach to Umbaila. Here I took a 
dooly and went to Lahore, taking only Kishorinath with me. 
Returning from Lahore I reached Amritsar on the 4th Falgoon. 
It was then very cold there. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

AMRITSAR. 

Although 1 had come to Amritsar yet my heart was set on that 
Amrftsar, that lake of immortality, where the Sikhs worship the 
Alakh Niranjan or Inscrutable Immortal One. Quite early in the 
morning, I hurried through the town to see that holy shrine of 
Amritsar. After wandering through several streets, I at last 
asked a passer-by where Amritsar Was. He stared at me in 
surprise and said, ** Why, this is Amritsar.’^ ** No ” said I, 
“ where is that Amritsar where God is worshipped with 
sacred chanting.'’ He replied 'The Gurudwara oh, that is quite 
near, go this way.” Taking the road indicated, and going past 
the bazaar of red>cloth shawls and scarves, I saw the golden spire of 
the temple shining in the morning sun. Keeping this in view, I 
arrived at the temple, and saw a big tank, four or five limes the 
size of the Laldighi in Calcutta. This was the lake. It is reple- 
nished by the waters of the river Irrawady, flowing through the canal 
of Madhavapur. Guru Ramdas had this fine tank dug here, and 
called it Amritsar. Formerly it was called "Chak.’’ Like an islet 
in the midst of the lake, there is a white marble temple, which I 
entered by passing over a bridge. In front there was a huge pile 
of books covered over with a particolored silk cloth. ,^One of 
the chief 3ikhs of the temple was waving a plume over it. On 
one side, singers were chanting from the sacred books. Punjabi 
men and women came and walked round the temple, and 
having made their salutations with offerings of shells and flowers, went 
away,*-8ome stayed and sang with devotion. Here all may come 
and go when they please — nobody asks them to come, nobody tells 
them not to. Ohristians and Mahomedans, all may come here, only 
according to the rules none may enter the bounds of the Gurudwara 
widi shoes on. All the Sikhs felt deeply humiliated and aggrieved 
by this rude being transgressed by the Governor-General, Lord Lytton. 
1 again wint to the temple in the evening, and saw that the ara/i or 
veliper ceremony Was ' being performed. A Sikh was standing in 



front of the Boolu, with five- wick -lamp , 

«rati. All the other ffikhs stood with j<^d hai»iti.l rep«itihjf ^th 
him in solemn tones. ‘ ■ ' . > ! 

wni ^ wst tftenr wt» 
tu^ imsit silftn ifMt I 
ms 

* mm mmm i 

wfir mmmh 5Tft ^wf«r, 

mmtm mm mmm mtt \ 

ft ^Tmm-mKV^ mA <1ft ftft mft mm i*' 

In the disc of the sky, 

The sun and moon shine as lamps, 

The galaxy of stars twinkle like pearls, 

The zephyr is incense, the winds are fanning, 

^11 the woods al’e bright with flowers. 

Oh saviour of the world, Thine arati 
Is wonderful indeed I Loud sounds the drum, 

And yet no hand dpth beat. 


My soul is ever panting and athirst 

For the honey of Hari's lotus>feet ) * 

"Give the waters of thy mercy to the chaiak* Nanak, 

So that I may dwell in thy name. 

. At tjbe close of the arati^ ka^a hkog (a kind of sweetmeat) was 
,dlanc|buted to all. The worship of God Is carried oii dms In flbe 
temple night and day for si hours, prayers being suspenikd for the 
last three hours of the night in order tp cleanse Ihe temple, v In the 

• ^ . drink no ciher wsAer hek ra^ : , 

wwis If wriftmtftmnft I ‘ 

Vmm l^l» and sbreim in other 

' \ TiieQ^Uk bird, O oUnid, : ■ 
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Brahma Samaj, we have prayers for two hours in the week only. 
And in the Sikh temple of Hart, there is worship night and day. 
If anyone feels restless and distressed, he can go there even at night, 
and pray and find peace. This good example should be followed 
by the Brahmos. The Sikhs have no Guru or spiritual preceptor 
now. Their books occupy his place. Their tenth and last Guru 
was Guru Govinda. It was he that broke up the caste system of the 
Sikhs, and introduced the custom of initiation amongst them 
which goes by the name of Paha!/’ and is still in existence. He 
who wants to became a Sikh must first perform the pahaL This 
custom is as fallows ; — Sugar is thrown into a vessel filled with 
water, which is then stirred with a sword or knife, and sprinkled on 
those who. are to become Sikhs. They all then drink this sugared 
water out of the same cup. Brahman, Kshatriya and Sudra, all may 
become Sikhs without distinction of caste. Mahomedans also can 
become Sikhs. Whoever becomes a Sikh is given the surname of 
Singh. There is no imiage in this temple of the Sikhs. Nanak has 
said ** Thapia na jai, kita na hoi, dpi dpa niranjana $ou He 
cannot be placed anywhere, none can make Him, He is that self- 
existent stainless one/' But strange to say, having received 
these noble teachings of Nanak, — and worshipping as they do the 
formless Brahma, — the Sikhs have yet founded a temple of Shiva 
within the precincts of the Gurudwara. rhey also believe in 
the goddess Kali. It is no easy matter for anybody to keep this 
Brahmic vow, — shall not worship any created thing, thinking it tO 
be the supreme Deity.” A great festival takes place in this temple 
during the Holi.* The Sikhs then give themselves up to drink. 
They take liquor, but do not smoke, do not even touch the hookah 
or chillum. Many Sikhs used to come to my rooms, and I used 
to learn the Gurumukhi language and their religious doctrines frbhi 
them. I did not find much religious zeal amongst them. 1 met 
Qh<i zealous Sikh, who said to me If one died weeping, without 
having tasted the Immortal nectar, what then ?" 1 said weeping and 
mourning for him would not be in vain. 

* VaisKnava Spring FestivaL 
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good ^kmditi'oii.,; 1^"/b<nm'^iNMt^:''C^kjptda^><%0''|^^ ' 

■^' in tuldf^ty ' •B'iA'& i|pi^;ffe8lii<gfdj;^ 

ai^ fresh ainiour,’ ^vetytUng hppH^d fi^h |imd hlw ud . 

i^hen ( wicked in the gtirdeh at snnHse, w%n the ir^e/ yeliow iim<i 
re^ poppies shed tears d^>;When .^e golA and' Silver flowers in 
^e ^ss spread a carpet of gilded Smbroidery over the gaidepisind, 
^ben the winds of heaven came ' laden iritb honey to the garden, 
i^h' the sweet echoes of Punjabi songS were wafted to the garden 
^r^%l!ar,~it seemed tp me like , some fairyland of Some days 
thO; peacocks apd peahens would come from the woods . and sit cm 
iny teirac^-floor, their long variegated tails drooping to the 
ground and cplore.d with sunlight. Sometimes they would get 
do^ froin,.the terras and feed in the garden. I used to take some 
rice in my hand and go up to them fondly to feed them, but they 
would get frightened and fly aw^y none knew whither, uttering their 
shrill cries. One day somebody warned me, saying “ Doht do 
that, th^ are very wicK^. If they peck at all, they will - peck at 
your eyes.” On a cloudy day I saw the peacocks dancing, with 
Wipgs raised above their heads. What a wonderful sight I If I 
dould play the vina I would have done so, in time to their dancing. 

I found that the poets were quite right in saying that peacocks begin, 
tp dtoce wkh delight as soon as the clouds gather, nritycmti 
nomadiy . .- This is not only a hmey. of theirs. The month of 
Falgun passed away, and with the advent of the honey>montb of 
Cb^tra, the.gates of spring were unbarred, and-the south wind took 
advantage of this opportupity to mix' the scent of the freShiy<opened 
joranga^blessoms with the aepnt of the mango-UosponUt. and enliven 
whole, atmosphere vflth a wave pf soft perfome. This is, die 
of l^im-the Merciful. ''On the iast%y of Chsintf,t )( saW. ^at 
^me, witoo'-o f hi>.Ow ppr, thrthe p<md hea)r my hPitte, 

' g)a|fliig 'about-:, in . the wari^; like o^^f 'dWhgi'tr ' 

: '^riiua thp’Wueam sd time flowpd^atwij^an^ e^ -.Thi’^ 

iM' V^aka -'ap^ved.j, .-Then | .begahrtb' ieel. tib«•'h^t; ht- the' 

■ the' sisippiHf ■' ■flp^5i;.^'i^^.^. I ' . ca'tan Ahfn W '^the- 

heat'' iMiMtrated'^.riMnr-;''aIao. -.1 



^ Jq ata]r here nototifer ; U if ’g^tiiiif; hotter 

hotter^ I shi^i ^ evajr from here, hfe said *' Tbt^;]^ an-i^i^er* 

therein the hot f lied 

nht'been amuretjU then of the exfstenr^ hf f room under 'yU ^fttiid- 
l|e tookme down there, where there war a room exacdy like the 
one , a^ve it on the first floor. Air and light entered fr^ one^flde, 
and the roem was quite cool But I did not cai^ abomt' if 

it. t cottid not ^ remain iike a prisoner in a' room lindirneatk dte 
^und. I want the open air, and a spacious room,' A Sikh said!, to 
me Then go to the Simla Hills,— that Is a very cooii pldce”^ Thiilic* 
ing this would be to my liking, I left for Simla on the ftn ‘ Vydikha, 
1779. After three days* journey, leaving Tan jauir. behind, I arrived 
in (he valley of Kalka on the t ath Vyshakha, In front 1 saw the 
mountains barring the way. Their strange and charming sceneijr 
was displayed before me. 1 thought to myself Oitb delight that 
to-morrow I shall ascend these, and leaving the earth, shall fWieh 
my foot on the first step of Heaven. In this delightful moo'd 
I passed that night, slept happily, and got rid of tfie mtigue of thh 
journey. 



CHAPTEK XXXIIL 

SIMLA. 

But half the month of Vyshakha had passed away, when 1 took a 
jhampan on the morning of the i6ih, and began winding my way up 
the hills. The higher I climbed, the higher did my mind become. 
After ascending for some time, 1 saw that they were descending 
again with me. 1 want to rise higher still and higher, why then do 
these men take me down^ thought 1. The jhampanis took me down 
tV^e khud altogether, and put me down near a river. In front 
there was a higher hill, at the foot of which ran this little 
stream. It was then midday. The base of the hills was so heated 
by the fierce sun, that I felt very uneasy. The heat of the plains can be 
borne, but this heat was unbearable to me. There was a small 
grocer^s shop here, where there was parched Indian corn for sale. 
It seemed to me that the corn must have got roasted by this 
hot sun. We cooked and at<* our food by the river. Cro sing the 
stream, we then began ascending the hill in front, and reached 
cooler regions. We spent the night at a place called Haripur. 
Beginning to travel next morning, we had our meals under a tree at 
noon, and arrived at the haziar of Simla in the evening. My jhampan 
remained in the bazaar, and the shopkeepers stared at me. I go: out 
of the jhampan, and began to look at the things in their shops. 
My companiv>a Kishorinath ChaUerjet went to look for lodgings, 
and after ai ranging some rooms in that very bazar, soon came and 
look me there. Here another year passed away. Several Bengalis 
were employed there, many of whom came to see me. Peary Mohun 
Baneiji came to enquire after me every day. He was employed in an 
English shop there. One day he said to me, There Is a very 
beautiful waterfall here, which I can take you to see if you care t« go." 
1 went down the khud wuh him to see it. In the course of descent 1 
saw, these were human habitatons here, interspersed with grain-fields. 
Here cows and buffaloes were gntzi^g, there hill-women were thre- 
shing paddy ,-*I was surprised to see this. This was the first time I 
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came to kno^ir that there were villages and fields here as in our 
country. Thus looking about us. we reached the lowest part of the 
thud, and ha I our jhampans set down, as they could go no further. 
Taking our mountain-sticks in hand now, we came slowly down to the 
waterfall below the rocks. Here the water was falling from a height 
of 300 cubits, and foaming profusely at the obstruction offered by the 
stones, and the current was flowing swiftly downwards. I sat on a 
stone, and watched this play of water. As the cool spray of the 
waterfall touched my body, perspiring from the exertion of descend- 
ing the ttu(f , — 1 felt everything grow darkf and slowly lay down 
on the rock, sen5?eless. * Shortly afterwards I came to myself and 
opened my eyes I saw my friend Pearymohun Banerjee’s face was 
quite pale, and he was gazing at me sorrowfully, not knowing what 
to do. I at once recalled our situation to mind, and laughed to 
give him courage. After thus seeing the waterfall, I came hick to 
my lodgings. The Sunday after that some of us again went to the 
banks of that waterfall for a picnic. 1 went and stood inside the falls, 
and the water fell on to my head from a height of 300 cubits. I 
stood there for fiv^ minntes, and the icy .*«pray of water entered my 
body through every pore. Then I came out. But I thought it 
was great fun, and went in again. So that 1 had my bath in the 
waterfall. We had a most enjoyable picnic in the mountain woods, 
and returned to our lodgings in the evening. There had been 
something wrong with my left eye before, and the next morning I 
found it was red and swollen. I cured my eye-disease by fasting. 
On the 3rd df Jaistha, after getting rid of this indisposition,, the 
vigour of health made me feel very happy in body and mind. 
Pacing to and fro in the open rooms, I was thinking that I could pass 
my whole life happily in this Simla bouse. At this juncture I 
saw some people running in the road below my rooms. Seeing 
this 1 asked them, what is the matter ? why are you running so bard ? 
But without replying, One of them waved bis hand to me as much as 
to say " 1 ?ly fly.*' I asked, why should I fly ? But there was [none 
to answer ; all were anxious for the safe^ of their own lives. 
y Unable to understand what was up, I went to Pyari Babu for 
; information. * I saw that he had made a big mark on bis forehead 



piaster from, die waU» jbftvfiii brpughMb^l facred thr^^^diit 
from his neck, was wearing it Oveit hii B 

and bis face downcast. As soon as h^iiaiiir me. be said '^*The Gurkli^ 
reipect Brahmins/^ Wbat is the matter ? 1 asked. He mpiied 
** The Gurkha soldiers are coming to pillage Simla., I have det^ed 
to go down the khud'^ “Then I shall go witjb you too/’ 1 said. 
This made him pull a longer face. His idea was to seek refuge, in die 
kkud alone— if both of us went together, it Would make the hillmen 
more covetous, and put our lives in danger. Guessing what was 
passing in his mind, t said, “No, I shall not go down the khud/' 1 
returned to my lodgings, where 1 found the door locked. Being unable 
CO enter, 1 began to walk up and down the road. Soon after Kishori 
came and said I have buried the money-bag in the ground near the 
oven, and heaped firewood on it, and I have locked the Gurkha 
servant inside the room ; the Gurkhas will do no harm to a Gurkha."' 

That is all night/" I said * but what are you doing to save your 
own life? ’ He replied “I will get into this ditch by the roadside when 
the Gurkhas come, sb that no one will see me.’" I went up an ascent 
to see whether the Gurkhas were really coming or not, but could 
see nothing from there, A notice had been given to the effect that 
should the Gurkhas come to attack Simla, guns would be fired to 
warn everybody. Shortly after 1 heard the sound of heavy gunfire. 
Then surrendering myself to God, I began to pace thejroad. Night 
fe)!,r yet there was no disturbance ; 1 went home and slept peacefully. 
On waking In the morning 1 found that 1 was alive, and the iSurkhas 
bad not come toi attack us. On going outside I foiuid , armed 
Gafthas posted at the Government Treasury and other offices, 
and in the streets. 



CHAPTER tXtVV. 

? ' THREATENED ATTACK BY GURKHAS. ' ; 

Ot the fst. day of Jaishtha news catne to Simla, that owing to 
the mutiny of the sepoys, a terrible massacre had taken place at Deltii 
and Meerut dn the and Jaishtha, the CommaDder*lh*cbief General 
Airson, after having clean-shaved himself, mounted a country pony 
and rode up to Simla. There was a Gurkha regiment stationed 
very close to Simla, and on his way he ordered their captain 
disarm them. The Gurkhas were innocent, and had no connection 
whatever with the sepoys. The sahibs imagined that black sepoys 
were all one, and thoughtlessly ordered the Gurkhas to be disarmed. 
As soon as the captain ordered tHe Gurkhas to lay down their arms, 
they thought themselves insulted and dishonoured. They thought 
they were going to be disarmed first and then blown to pieces by can- 
non, and with this idea they all became united in thought and deed, for 
fear of their lives. They disobeyed the captain, and did not lay down 
their guns. Moreover they secured and bound the English officers, 
and came to attack Simla on the 3 rd Jaishtha. At this news the 
Bengalis of Simla began to fly with their families in fear and terror. 
The Mussalmans of the place thought that they were going to regain 
their supremacy. A tall white Irani with a huge beard came from 
somewhere or other, and in order to please me said ** They have 
madi^ the Mussulmans dit pork and the Hindus eat cows we shsill 
see now wltet becomes of the Feringhees.^* A Bengali came up to 
me and said You were safe and sound at home, why did you come 
her^ amidst all this disturbance. We have nev^t seen such a dis- 
itufbance before/’ 1 said ** I am alone, there U no fear for me. But 
th&se who are here with their families,- it is for them lam anxious. 
I Their ^nger Is great." The Englishmen of the place, in order to 
^ddFend Sipla, on a high hill with their ladies, and guarded 

JiV all fohhd Bui Insuad of looking to their gdns, they gave^ tben^** 
Nlves lip to drhildhg^ shouting and boasting up 

fit ^'ILiotd Bay, the cool-headed and able Commissioner of the 
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place, who saved Simlsu When the gunfire announced the anrival 
of the Gurkha troops in Simla, he, dismissing all fear for his 
own life, appeared hat in hand salaaming before that body of 
soldiers, who were like a herd of wild elephants without a driver, — 
appeased them with soft words of assurance, and put them in 
charge of the Treasury and other offices with a trustful heart. 
The sahibs were highly indignant with Lord Hay for this, and said 
** Lord Hay has not acted wisely, he has placed our lives and 
property and honour all at the mercy of our rebellious enemies, 
and has cast a slur on the British name by showing such weak- 
ness to them. If he had left it to us, we would have driven 
them away.’' A Bengali came and said to me Sir, though 
the Gurkhas have got ail their rights, yet they are not appeased. 
They are abusing the English right and left.'' I said They have 
no shepherd, they arc soldiers without a captain, let them rave, they 
will soon cool down.” But the sahibs were quite overcome with 
fear, and in their despair they determined that, since the Gurkhas had 
occupied Simla, flight was the only means of saving their lives, and 
to this end they began flying from Simla. At midday I saw many 
Englishmen running in terror down the without jhampan or 

dandi or horse, or escort of any kind. Who was there to iielp or 
look after anyone else ? All were taken up with their own safety. 
By evening Simla was quite deserted. That Simla which had been 
full of the sounds of men, now became silent and still. Its broad 
sky was filled only with the cawing of crows. Since Simla had 
become empty of human beings, I too would have to go perforce to-day. 
Even if the Gurkhas did not molest us, yet the hillmen might come 
up from the khud^ and rob us of everything. But where could 
bearers be found that day ? I was not so frightened as to be com- 
pelled to fiy bn foot from Simla, if no bearers were to be had. At 
this juncture a dark tall man with red eyes came up to me, and said 
“ Do you want coolies ?” I said Yes 1 do.’* How many “ I 
want twenty.” ” Very well, 1 shall bring them, you must give me 
ia^ksheeskf’ saying which he went away. In the meantime I engaged 
a for i^yselL After dinner 1 lay down in an anxious frame 
of mind. It was midnight when I heard cries of *VOpen xhe door, 
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open the door ” accompanied by banging at the door. They ina 4 e 
a great noise. My heart began to beat fast, — I was, seized with a 
great fear — perhaps the Gurkhas would take my life now, I opened 
the door in trepidation, and saw that the tail dark man. had come 
with twenty coolies, and was shouting for us. 1 was freed from all 
anxiety for my life. They slept in my room the whole night as my 
guard. God's mercy towards me was made plainly manifest,. 
Day broke, and I made ready to leave Simla. The coolies said 
they wouldn't go unless they got money in ad'^ance. In order to 
pay them I began calling out Kishori, Kishori," but where was 
Kishori ? The money for daily expenses was with him, and I had 
a box full of money with me. I hid thought I would not show 
such a lot of money to the coolies. But there was no Kishori, and 
the coolies would not move without money. So I opened the box 
there and gave Rs 3 to each, and Rs. 5 to the headman. At this 
moment Kishori turned up. “ Wliere had you gone away at 
such a time of danger ?" 1 asked. He said tailor wanted 

4 as. too much for making my clothes, so it took a long lime to settle 
with him.'* I got into that dooly and proceeded to another hill 
called Dagshahi. After travelling the whole day, the coolies set me 
down in the evening near a w'aterfall, while they drank water and 
began to talk and laugh amongst themselves. Not being able to 
understand a word of their speech, I thought that perhaps they were 
conspiring to kill me and lake all that money. If they were to throw 
me down the khud from this lonely forest, nobody would know. This 
proved however to be only a false alarm of my own imagining. Having 
drank water and regained strength, they put me down in a bazar 
at midnight ; after passing the night there I again went on. Some 
loose silver and copper coin had fallen from my pocket and become 
scattered on the bed, which the coolies picked up and brought to 
me. This inspired me with the greatest con^dence in them. At noon 
I reached Dagshahi. They put me down by a tiled hut, and went 
away. Kishori came up to where I was, in the evening. I got a 
tumbledown room to stay in, and a rope stretcher to lie down on, 
In this I passed the night. Then in the morning 1 rose and went 
to the top of the hill. There I found that the English soldiers bad 
16 
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tircular fort, by .pkcing em}ii9 . witie4K»te» .«|l 
iuy wa* flying from it, and a soldier waajtaading bdosr, di»«n awprd 
In band.. Quietly scaling tim widl otb'tmeM.entmedithe foft and 
went up -to the soldier in some feari tanking that he mtgfo 
perhaps use bis sword, on me. But he asked me in a very jmd 
•and djejMted manner “Are the Gurkhas coming here ?“ “}fo, 
foey have not yet come here” I replied. I came out from there and 
found a small cavc^ inside which X sat in the shade. In the 
evei^g I came down to the foot of the hill, and slept in that room* 
It rained a little that night, and the room was no shelter at all. 
Water fell through the broken roof. Thus the days'* and nights 
wore on in my forest exile. Two Bengalis, a Ghose and a Bose, were 
employed in the post-office here, tdter their return from the Kabul 
War. They came to see me. Bose said, "I narrowly escaped 
with my life, on my way back from the Kabul War. In the 
course of my flight I saw an empty house on the road to 
Kabul, entering which I hid myself on the top of a sort of loft. 
The Kabulis found me out there, and very nearly killed me. I 
managed to come away alive with the greatest difficulty. Here again 
comes this fresh trouble.” As long as I stayed there, Ghose used to 
come and make enquiries every day. One day I asked "Well Ghose, 
•what news to-day." “Not very good news” he replied, “They have 
set fire to the mails.” Next day I asked, “What news to day Ghose?” 
He said “To-day the news is not very good. The rebels must be 
coming to*day from Jullundur. ’ One never got, good news 
from Ghose. Every day he would come with a long foce. I spent 
eleven days in this way, in great anxiety. Then news came that 
Simla was safe, and there was no longer any fear. 

; I began to make preparations for goiOg to Simla. On sending 
for cooliesi I was told there wme none to be had, They had de- 
•camped for foar of cholem* a horse, on which 1 mowted and 
started in the afternoon. After coming a short way, I stay^ the 
hi^ at a haltiog-station, and ‘rode od again die mat momfog. 
Kishori wwl not with me. The heat of . foe sun in that , month :o( 
JidSfoa was very fierce on foe bare hlUs. ' 1 1<»|^ for a Bttle foade^. 
bdti^jsfo^nmadhgfotiwefogivei^^ jjfy foinet was jaddiad 
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IrMi' ^Int, ' imt ’ ootasotil near to hold nijr lf<}ir A 

.hihiliKe. After on fti thft^ ilate tilt tnfdda)r,'I‘(^kihe'’'tl>-'4 h&ngi^ 
Tying ui> the horse near by, I went in there to test. I wais'hsldng 
for * titde watn*. when a runaway lady whom chance had hroii^ 
tbere^. moved by feUow*-teeUng in adversity, sent ms some bottisr and 
Imt potatoes and a little water, by partaking of which 1 allayed m^' 
hunger and thirst, and revived, t reached Simla In the^evenihd. 
Standing in fh>nt of the door I called out “Kishori, where are you f 
are you there ?” and Kishori came and opened the door. I returned 
to Simla fr<^ Dagshahi on the tSth day of Jaishtha. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


A JOURNEY FURTHER NORTH. 

Oti my return to Simla 1 said to Kisborihath Chatterjee, ** Within 
week I shall travel farther north towards the higher ranges. You 
must accompany me. Order a jhampan for me arid a horse for 
yourself* ’’ ** Very well sir/’ he replied, and set about making the 
necessary arrangements. The 35 th Jaishtha was the^date fixed 
• for our departure from Simla. I got up very early that morning 
and made ready to stut. My jhampan was at the dOor, and 
the coolies all present. ** Where is your horse ? ” I asked Kishori. 
“ It’ll be here just now, it il be here just now he kept on saying 
looking anxiously towards the road. An hour passed, and yet 
no sign of his horse. I could not stand this delay and hindrance 
in my journey any longer. I saw that Kishori was unwilling to go 
further north with me for fear of the great cold. I said to him 
“ You think I shan’t be able to go on my travels alone, if you don*t 
accompany me. I dont want you, you can stay here. Give me the 
keys of my boxes and trunks.” Taking the keys from him 1 went 
and sat in the jhampan^ and said. ** Take up the jhampan^ 
The jhampan was raised, the coolies carried my luggage along, and 
the bewildered Kishori stood there dumb-founded. With feelings 
of delight and enthusiasm I passed through the bazaar, looking about 
me, and left Simla behind. On arriving at a certain hill, after travelling 
two hours, I found that the bridge leading to the neighbouring hill was 
broken, there was no further roadway. The jhampanis put down the 
jhampan. Must I then go back from this point ? The jhampanis 
said ** If you can cross the bridge by walking along the broken edge, 
we can go down the khul with the empty jhampan and catch 
you up on. the other side.” I was so full of ardour then, that I nerv- 
ed myself to carry out this proposal. There was just room for plac- 
ing one foot on the ledge, but no support for the hands on either side, 
and a terribly deep khud below, which by the grace of God I crossed 
over safely. By God^s grace verily •• the cripple can cross mountains 
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and I was not thwarted in 'my determination to travel. Thence 1 
began to ascend the mountain gradually. It rose up quite straight 
like a wall to such a height, that from there even the helu trees in the 
khudhtXoi^ appeared like small shrubs. Close by there was a 
village, from which some tigerish dogs ran out barking. In front 
the stark steep hill, below the awful khud^ overhead the threatening 
dogs. In fear and trepidation 1 traversed this dangerous road. 
After mid-day, on arriving at an empty traveller's bungalow, we 
stopped for the day. 1 had no cook with me. The fh^mpants 
said “ Our bread is very sweet.*’ I took one of their cakes made of 
Indian corn and oats. A portion of that was my meal for the day, 
and was quite enough for me. ** Rukhd sukhd gumki tukrd lond ha 
alond kyd, ser diya to rond kyd'** .\fter a little '.vhile some hill- 
people came up to me from the village hard by, and began to dance 
about in great glee with various contortions of the body. I noticed 
that one of them had no nose, his face was quite flat. ** What’s the 
matter with your face ? *' I asked. He said A bear slapped me on 
the face," and pointing to a road in front of me, the bear came 
that way, and as I went for him, he took off my nose with 
his paws." How he danced, and how he enjoyed himself with that 
broken face ! 1 was greatly pleased with the simple nature of these 
hill people. Leaving this place the next morning, I reached a hill- 
top in the afternoon, and stayed there. A lot of village people came 
and sat round me. They said '* Our life here is a very hard one. 
When it snows, we have to wade knee- deep through the snow at all 
times, and during harvest-time boars and bears come and spoil our 
crops. At night we keep watch over our fields from the top of a 
bamboo-rick." Their village was situated in the khud of that hill. 
They said to me “ Come to our village, there you will be comfortable 
in our home, here you will suffer great inconvenience." But I did 
not go to their village so late in the evening. The hill-track could only 
be climbed with great trouble, so in spite of my eagerness 1 was 
deterred by the difficulty of the road. Women were scarce in their 
part of the country. Like the Pandavas all the brothers marry one 

* A piece of dry bread, with or without ealt what matter ? When yom 
have given your head, why ory over itt 


•I- 
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wife, «ad ihe childten pf thM ^fe call 

on the hili-top that nig^t and bftiitthe momingi. That^day t^^^ 
jhampmm travelled till noon, and then put dotm die /iniWj^, aajr Ingr 
'*The road is broken, we can’t go any futther.** What was to be 
done ? The hillside was a sheer ascent, without footpadi even: Thb road 
was broken, and beyond there lay only stones piled On stonesi Bitt in 
spite of the dangerous road 1 could not go back. 1 began to wdk 
up that broken road over the stones— a man suiq[>ortlng me from 
behind by the waist. After trudging upwards like this for three 
hours, 1 oame to the end of the broken road, and found a bungalow 
^ on the top. Inside there was a sofa, on which I lay down as soon 
1 got there. The fhampanea went to the village and brought me 
a cup of milk ; but over-exertion had taken away my appetite, and I 
could not drink it. As I had thrown myself on the sofa, so I lay 
the whole night, without rising once. In the morning I felt a little 
sponger, the brought a cup of milk which I drank and 
then left the place. Going higher up I reached Narkhanda that day. 
This is a very high peak, and I found it exceedingly cold. 

The next morning, after taking some milk, I started on foot. 
Soon I came to a deep forest, through which the pathway led. Some 
broken rays of the sun pierced through the foliage and fell on the 
path, enhancing the beauty of the scenery. As I walked 
along I saw huge old uprooted trees lying prone here and there 
on the ground, many a young tree also had been burnt by the forest 
fire and come to grief ere its prime. After walking a long way, I got 
into the jhtmpan and penetrated further into the forest. Looking 
through it as I ascended the hill, I could see only mighty trees 
covered; with dense green fdiage, without a single flower or bruit. 
Only (pi a certain kind of big tree called the fefe, a sort (rf c^ly 
gt^en iHo be seen, which even birds do not eat. But the 
various .kinds , of grass and |dams that grow tm the hillside are vmy. 
bewhdN, sod countless flowers bltxnn tbererm in pry^foaion. 

, W|^. rfdt yeUow, . blue tad gedd, blossoms of aB rcolofirs, 
attract . : dm from all direcdonik The muk ofiGcN^ Bifos^ 
ahilfid^ ih^ the pace and beauty of tbeSe' 

, dpdr /s^^ diesn. (Hd. hoi 
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pdnwm a scent equal to thdr beauty, another kind of rose 
Uoomed in bunches throughout the wilderness, and^^ made Um; 
tshole forest'land fragant with perfume. These .white rpses arete 
only e>clu8ter of four petals. In some places the cAamili (Jasmine) 
also |[ave forth . its scent. Here and there the small fruit of the 
strawberry shone like bits of red stone. A servant who was . wUh 
me gave me the flowering branch of a creeper. ( had never seen 
such a beautiful flowering creeper before, ->my eyes were opened and 
my^ heart became full-blown. I saw the. Universal Mother's hand 
resting on those small white blossoms. Who was there in this forest 
to inhale the scent of these flowers or see their beauty,— yet with 
what loving care had she endowed them with sweet scent and loveli- 
ness, moistened them with dew, and arrayed them on the 
creeper. Her mercy and tenderness became manifest in my heart. 
Lord ! when such is thy compassion for these little flowers, what 
must be the extent of thy mercy for us ! Thy mercy will endure in 
my heart and soul for ever and ever. Thy mercy has pierced my 
soul- so deeply, that even though I were to lose my head, it would 
never depart from within my heart 

nM' ) J** ji y jr" fA* 

"•j.;* w'v’ ji y 'jy jr (A ^ 

I repeated this verse of Hafix aloud the whole day on my way, 
and remained steeped in the waters of his mercy till evening, when 
shortly before sunset I reached a peak called Sunghri. How and 
when the day passed away I knew not. From this high peak 
I was enchanted with the beauty of two mountain ranges facing each 
other, of which one hill contained a deep forest, the abode of bears 
and suchlike wild animals. Another hill was colored gold from top 
to bottom with ripe fields of wheat. Scattered Upon it at long 
distances were vill^es consisting of ted or twelve huts grouped to- 
gether, sbtidng.ln die sun. Some hills, again, were covered w^ 
alrntt grasses from head to foot. 'Odief hHls by their vmy naked- 
rmss. h^g^tened the beauty of their vrooded neighboi^ Bach 
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mountain was standing serenely in the pride of its own majesty, with* 
out fear of anyone. But the wayfarers on its bosom were in a 
state of continual fear, like the servants of a king, — one false step 
meant destruction. The sun set, and darkness began gradually to 
steal across the earth, still 1 sat alone on that peak. From afar the 
twinkling lights here and there upon the hills alone gave evidence 
of human habitation. 

The next morning I began to descend on foot the hill that was 
wooded. It is as easy, to go down as it is difficult to climb a hill. 
On this hill there were only forests of kelu trees. But it should not 
be called a forest, for it was better than a garden. The ktlu tree 
is straight and tall as the devadaru. Its branches reach up to the top, 
and are decorated with fir-like leaves, growing thickly, but each one 
no bigger than a needle. Covered with dense foliage, and outspread 
like the wings of a big bird, its branches bear the weight of a great 
load of snow in winter, yet instead of its leaves getting seared and 
faded by the snow, they become more vigorous, and remain ever- 
green. Is this not wonderful ? What work of God is not wonderful ! 
From the foot of this hill to its top, these trees stand quietly in rows 
like soldiers. Is it possible for any garden made by human hands 
to possess the grandeur and beauty of such a sight } These ktlu 
trees have no flowers. They are forest-trees, and the fruit they bear 
is of a very inferior kind, still we gain much benefit, from them ; for 
they produce tar. After >valking some distance 1 got into the 
jhampan,^ On the way I saw a waterfall suitable fox bathing, so I 
bathed in its frozen ice-cold water and gained fresh vigour, and 
purified myself by worshipping Brahma. A head of goats and ohU 
were passing by ; my jhampani caught hold of a milch-goat, and 
brought It to me saying ** We can get milk from this.” I got only 
a quarter of a seer of milk from it. I was surprised to get my 
accustomed milk after prayers on the roadside, and drank it with 
thanks to the good God. ** Sakd/td yiydkd turn ddid so mat visara na 
Jau'* May I not forget that thou art the giver to all creatures. I 
then walked on. At the end of the wood 1 came upon a village, and 
was delighted to find once more ripe fields of wheat, oats and other 
crops. Here and there were opium fields. In one field women 
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were cutting the ripe crops contentedly, in another the peasants were 
drawing the plough over the earth in expectation of future harvest. 
Getting into the Jhampan again on account of the sun, 1 reached a 
bill called Boali nearly at midday. This was much below Sunghrl. 
At the foot of this hill was the river Nagari, and close by, under the 
other hills, flowed the river Sutlej. From the top of Boali hill the 
Sutlej appeared only a yard wide, and glittered like silver-leaf in the 
rays of the sun. On the banks of this river there is a town called 
Rampur, which is celebrated here, as being the capital of the Raja 
who, is lord of all these hills. The hill on which Rampur is situated 
could be seen close by, but to go there one would have to traverse 
many downward tracks. This Raja was about 25 years of age, 

and knew a little English. From Rampur the Sutlej passes 

through Sohini, the capital city of the Rana of Bhajji and then 
dropping to Bilaspur it leaves the mountains and flows through the 
Punjab. 

The day before, I had continually descended from Sunghri 
to Boali, to-day also 1 began descending the hill in the morn- 
ing, and reached the banks of the river Nagari in the after- 

noon. The mighty current of this stream, dashing against 
the huge elephantine rocks contained in its bosom, becomes 

fierce and foamy, and with a thundering sound rolls on to meet the 
sea, by command of the Almighty. From both its banks two 
mountains rise up straight to a great height like Immense walls, and 
then incline backwards. The rays of the sun do not find room enough 
to remain here long. A charming bridge was hanging over the 
river, by means of which I crossed over to the other side and rested 
in a neat and clean little bungalow. This valley is very pretty and 
very lonely. Within twenty miles of it there Is not a single human 
being or habitation. Only one man was living there with his family 
in one room, which was not a room, but a cave in the rocks. Here 
they cooked, and here they slept. I saw his wife dancing joyfully 
with a baby on her back, and another child of hers running about 
laughing on a dangerous part of the hill, and his father sowing pota- 

17 
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in ik nuU ihild. 6o<i iuul jprovided ev^ ^ 

their hft|>piB«n heie. KtffKbeittiiig 6 b lhe>r;6i^et('ni«l]fr;{in^ 
stfcfa peace aad hap|>iBeas a» tUs/ ^ the ev^aiBg 
aloBe OB the htmka of this tiver« charmed* with its ' beatti^, . wiieB^r’ 
looked up aoddeiily aBd fouad *‘par» 9 fy ”**^die hiU waa 

lighted with dames. As the eveoiBg wdte 6a mid aighl sidVaBcei^ 
the fires’ also begau to ^spread- Uke arrows of fire, a hoadted 
thoBwad sparks fell swift as stars, sad attacked the trees below, , 
dowa to the baaks trf the river. By degrees evOry tree oast its 
oda form and anumed the form of fire, and blind datkness fled^tf' 
from that spot. As I looked upon this wonderful form' of fire, ^feit^ 
the glory of that Divinity who dwells in fire. Before this, in many 
a wood I had seen charred trees that bore witness to forest-fires, 
and in the night 1 had seen the beauty of fires burning on distant 
hillS) but here I has delighted to see for myself the origin, spread, 
growth, and arrest of a forest-fire. It kept burning all night ; when- 
ever I woke up at night I saw its light. When I got up in the mom- 
ingi I' saw many charred trees emitting smoke, and here and there 
the all-devouring ravenous fire burning in a dim and exhausted man- 
ner, like the lamps remaining in the morning after a festive night. 

, I wieht and bathed in the river, pouring water from it over my head 
with* ft brass pot. The water was so icy-coid, that it seemed as if 
the hmin in Iny' head got congealed. My ablutions and prayers mwr, 

1 dhtnk some milk, and left the place. Again ascrniding continually 

the mpiming; i reached a terribly high peak called Dfirun* 
(terrible)' Qhat at nOon, and saw in front another rntmitronsly big^ 
snow-dad 'mounfain crest, which with head uprdsed like an^oplfflcd 
thnnder-bolt prodiimed Uie awful majesfy of God. ATrlvki^ at Damn' 
GNw OB die first day of i saw mow fdlitqi from itietctdbds 

dinghtg to the mowdad mountain in front -Even ‘for Stada' pec^le ' 
sttOwfhH In dtkad is unusual, ' becsose before the end of 
th^BhalO'liilBfdieest themselyei of their snowi-Worn drapery, and in 
F^nSmilii .thbir' love^ springr dr«m.‘ On d^'snd‘4rdm'if l^ 

des<feiid^:fi^tthis-hill to ahothm^fdl d£ed’%altsai. ^ 
_.,honoerii^''|MiM4ih!>g'.^'' the EW:'’Of'>ilbmpttK'-;wlm;’aoapStiH^ 
■v.'*'*'*'ijiafirii'fidiadths jtotimsy •..• •j, 




^^ef'^re to enjoy the qool breeaes when the lu^t in. RMftp^' 
cbfien e^ssive. In the hot weather the foot of the hUte.^ lW^! 
eyen part of the countty, — and it is only on the nswntidnr 

t6^ ^ tile, air ia cool all the year round. Leasing this ol».0» 
4th i4r*ad I returned safely to my Simla lodgings on the 13th Iqr the 
gBuie of !God» and knocked at the closed door. Kistorl opened^ it 
and stood before me. “Why, your face is quite black" I said. “ ^ 
did not remain here." He answered, “ When I disobeyed your orders 
and was unable to arcompaoy you, I was filled with remorse, and.f«lt 
miserable. 1 couldn’t bear to stay here any longer so I went down 
the hill to Jwalamukhi. There 1 was roasted by the flames of 
Twalamukhi and the beat of the yah/ha sun. That is why I have come 
back black in the face. It has served me right. As I have sown 
,0 I have reaped. 1 am much to blame, and have given you- great 
offence. I cannot hope that your honor will tet me stty with jw 
any more." 1 laughed and said “ You need not be afraid, 1 forglye 

vott. Stay with me as you used to.” , " 

He sidd “When I went down I left a servant here in these lodgings, 
bnt on my return I found he had decamped. The door, were all 
dml, on opening them and entering the house I saw that our ckrthes 
and boxes were all there, he had uken nothing away. I ^e here 
only three days ago." 1 was sUrtled to bear this. Klhadamved 
thrie days earlier, I should have been put to great inconvenient. 
My heart overflowed with gratitude to think how many physical 
^Lt. God had delivered my body fr^m during ttese twen^ 
da« of mountaineering, how many sublime lesKins of |mh«»ce 
tortitude piety and unworldliness he bad taught my mind, and 

'to yng Ht»' praises* 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

LIFE AT SIMLA. 

The rainy season now commenced in the Himalayas^ and God’s 
waterworks came into play night and day. Hitherto I had al- 
ways seen clouds overhead, now I saw white vaporous clouds 
rising from the foot of the lowest hills. I was surprised to see 
this. Gradually they enveloped the hill up to the top, and 
surrounded by clouds I actually saw the kingdom of Indra as 
imagined by the seers of old. Shortly afterwards rain fell and the 
clouds cleared. Again they rose like cotton-wool from the hills and 
covered everything. Immediately after there was rain, then again the 
sun shone forth. During the heavy rains of Sravana^ perhaps a fort- 
night would pass without the sun being visible. Then everything would 
he so wrapped in clouds, that it seemed as if there was nothing 
in creation except myself, and with me there was only God. At this 
time my mind easily became detached from the world, and my soul 
naturally became collected, and re.sted in the Supreme Spirit. In the 
month of Bhadra there was a great noise of rushing waters amidst 
the matted locks of the Himalayas, its springs were all full-bodied, 
its waterfalls let loose, its roadways difficult to travel. In Aswln 
there is not much display of autumn here. From the month of Kartik 
one began to feel the cqld wind to be too cold for one’s bare body, 
and before the month of Agrahayan was half through, one morning 
after getting up I came out and saw with delighted eyes, that 
the hill from top to bottom was covered with snow. The lord 
of the mountains had robed himself , in a garment of stiver white. 
For the first time I drew in a breath of ice-cold ain As time passed 
on, the cold Increased. One day I saw snow falling like light 
carded cotton-wool from the black clouds. Having only seen 
frozen water before in the shape of lce> 1 had thought it to be heavy 
and hard as stone, but now I found It to be thin and light as wool. 
By shaking one’s clothes the snow falls off, leaving them dry 
as before, On awaking one morning In the month of Pausha, 1 
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found that three or four feet of snow had fallen and blocked all 
the roads. Coolies came and cleared a path by cutting through the 
snow, and tben traiiic was resumed. Overcome by curiosity I 
walked on the snow-clad road, and did not give up my morning 
promenade. My feeling of elation and delight made me walk so fer 
and so briskly, that I began to feel hot in the winter amidst the snow, 
and my under-clothing got wet with perspiration. This is a proof of 
my bodily health and strength at that time. Every morning I ksed 
to walk a great distance thus joyfully, and then take tea and milk. 
At noon, whilst bathing I would pour iced water with my own hands 
over my head. For a .second the blood in my heart would stop 
circulating, then again it would go on with redoubled quickness, 
and instil greater vigour and energy into my body. Even in the 
cold of Pausha and Maghay I would not allow the fire to be 
lighted in my room. 1 followed this rule in order to find out for myself 
how much cold the human body is capable of bearing, and to acquire 
habits of endurance and fortitude. At night 1 used to leave my 
bedroom windows open ; and I enjoyed the cold night wind very 
much indeed. Wrapping myself in a blanket, and sitting up in bed 
oblivious of all else, 1 spent half the night reciting hymns and 
the verses of Hafiz— It is the holy man who keeps awake, not the 
man of pleasure nor the sick man. '' He who knows Brahma, who 
contemplates Brahma, who drinks the nectar of delight in Brahma, 
who loves Brahma, — he it is that wakes.’’ 

^liUk iS 

^*TheMamp that turns night intoday, inwho.se chamber is that 
lamp ? It has burnt my life to ashes, to whom has it brought 
delight? ask I.’' 

Those nights in which 1 felt His intimate companionship, I 
repeated aloud in ecstasy : — 

“ Do not bring a lamp into my audience-hall to-day. To-night, 
that full moon my friend is shining here.” 



Bights { spr^ thus dsligh^fiiUyt s^.ib‘^ 

{dvmiied in deep meditsUbn. Eveiry dsy till liooa't wi r^dfy sdth 
fcdded limbs, and concentisted my Mind on die delibersdon , 
enuniiistion o( the first principles of the sooi. Finsliy I tiime' to 
this conclusion, that thoughts which tSere opposed to first principles 
could lUot be entertained |p the mind' at all. The latter .' were 
not any man's individual way of thinking, they were univerMlly 
tml fw dl time. The authenticity of first principles did not 
depend on anything else, they were self'cvident, and proved them* 
selves, since they were founded on spiritual consciousness. 
* Relying on these first principles, the ancient sages of the Upanishads 
’^have said vrflitlT 3 eftt tW ntm’ «" This is the glory 
of that Supreme Deity, by whom the wheel of this universe is made 
to revolve. Deluded by ignorance, some scholars say it is by the 
taws of nature, — by the blind force of matter; or some ‘say that, 
without any cause, it is by the force of Time alone that this wide 
world goes round. But I say— it is the glory of that Supreme Deity 
ahme, by whom this universal wheel is being turned. 

‘'mwMtWr wwtssfht wtswruTw uftsiwunwi: 1 
3 dlt mBwaf.” 1 

•nftd fktw sum btw<ssi^ n All this world had 

issued forth from the living God, and exists by the power of the 
living God. tdlfhww^T wfimr wgr wwmt V3t wfirfaw; i’’ This 
divine hoing, maker of the universe, and sublime of soul, dwells 
fdrever in the hearts of men. These irrefutable truths concerning 
first prindples have overflowed from the pure hearts of the Rishis. 

The tree that stands in front of us, we see and touch, but we can 
neiAer see nor touch tbe^space in which it stands. In course of 
time the tree puts forth branches, and leaves, and bears flowers and 
fruit; we see all this, but cannot see the thread of time which nuts 
thfOpfib all. We see the power of the Iife>force by wUch the tree is 
(HUdited to dnw sap from hs roots and nourish itself, the force wUch 
<^pei^ in every vein ’ of its learns,— but that force we cannot see. 
tliat'noniHdons bring, by wh<m wfil the tree has received this life* 
Ipcde,— He htatMU pervades die treeritroiigh, end dooi^, but Efim 
- wi critiiot me. V ^ w w* »” 
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Igi^l ^sts in all creatures and in all thingi> but " lie fi not 
revealed.” The senses per&ive onl^r otitward tbings/thejF ^ttnot 
perceive that which is insidei-^shame on them^ ' 

snflr erewij w^eieirn wr sNefii tfpwrsm i 
efft^hC! eweienew^ wiftwe^wneftnini 
The self-existent God has made senses face outwards. Hence 
see outside things alone, not the soul within. Sometimes a wise 
deiiirous of immortality, closes his eyes and sees a spirit dwelHn|| In 
all things.” Hearing this injunetlon» laying it to heart, and j^hde'#'* 
iiig deeply upon it, 1 saw God, not with fleshly eyes, but with tli^ 
tfiner vision, from these Himalayan Hills, the holy land of Brahma. 
This was given me by the Upanishads ^fineieiflsd nsl** i “All tfatingS 
enveloped with God,” I enveloped all things with God'. 

^ ersr^* wicw: wmt T’ “ 1 have come to know ttat 

great suh-coloured being beyond this darkness.” 

^ jikH 

Henceforward 1 shall radiate light from my heart upon the world, 
since 1 have reached the sun, and darkness has vanished. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

A VISIT TO THE RAN A OF BHAJJI. 

Towards the end of Magha, when I was absorbed in meditation 
on Brahma, a man of quality came to see me with gold bangles on 
both wrists. ** I am the minister, the vizier of the Rana of Bhajji. 
The Rana Sahib has sent me to invite you, he wishes to meet you. 
Bhajji is not very far from here, and I will make suitable arrange- 
ments for a comfortable journey.** I accepted his invitation, and 
the date of departure was fixed. The vizier came to fetch me on 
the appointed day. We began descending from Simla to the valley 
below, he on his horse, and I in my jhampan. The descent was 
never-ending — the lower we went the futther down we had to go. 
Then when we came to the river bank, I knew we should have to 
descend no further. On the banks of this river Sutlej, lay Sohini, 
the capital of the Rana. We arrived there in the dusk of evening. 
The next morning l qptered the palace. The people there took 
me first of all to the quarters of the royal Guru, Before 1 
had reached the dour, the royal guru Sukhanandnath came and 
' welcomed me with open arms, and taking me upstairs made me 
sit by him. This was the Sukhanandanath I met at Dehli, who used 
to stay with his guru Harihar^nanda Tirthaswami in Rammohun 
Roy*s garden. He was a Tantrik Brahma worshipper. , He believed 
in the Adutatia creed of the Mahanirvana tantra. Hearing that I 
was in Simla, he had asked the Rana to send me an invita- 
tion. He had hoped to have a jolly time in my company, feast- 
ing and drinking, and thought that we should be drawn together 
by feelings of conviviality and friendliness. He did not know that 
I didnH touch wine, and that in my opinion drinking was not * right. 

*’-^Give not wine, take not wine, touch not wine at 
alL Therr merriment and high spirits were damped by my inability 
to Join in.tMr imrou^l. They were greatly disappointed and grieved 
. at this, and oharged Ksshori with making separate arrangements for 
Imy food. Sukhananda expressed great dissatisfaction with the Sanskrit 
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commentaries I had written on the Kaihopanishad^ and said that 
they were not in agreement with Sankaracharya’s commentaries, 
therefore they were not to be held in esteem. He showed me a Hindi 
translation he had made of the Book of Brahmadharma, and request* 
ed me to publish it. When 1 took leave of him, he came 
downstairs with me, and asked me to see a room on the hrst floor. 
On entering it 1 saw a beautiful print hanging on the wall in front 
with /o/ra/ aiitten in big gold Devanagri characters in the 
middle. . Sukhananda entered this room very reverently. He also 
said have built a Kalighat here on the banks of the river^ 
like the Kalighat there in Calcutta/' but [ said 1 couldn’t go to, 
see it. Then I bid 'him good-bye, and went to see the Rana. 
Chairs were arranged in a spacious hall, in which the Rana greeted 
me with his courtiers. He made me sit down on a chair, the others 
also sat in separate chairs. Soon after the Rajkumar, like Kumar 
himself, came and adorned the audience-hall. The Rana Saheb said 
to me *‘The Kumar is learning Sanskrit, examine him a little,'* upon 
which the Kumar said “I have gone through the whole grammar.** I 
said ** Tell me, what form will the words * ganga udakam^ take 
in Sandhi “ Gangodakam ” he replied, quickly and loudly 
After taking leave of the Rana I returned to my rooms, and had my 
bath and breakfast. 

Next morning I went alone for a walk on the banks of the river 
Sutlej. It was about as broad here as the river Jalangl in 
Krishnagar,— *its waters were as blue and bright and clear as the sea. 
Like the poet Valmiki's river Tamasd, “ sajjandndm yathd manah ’* 
was an apt jsi mile for the waters of the river Sutlej here. I crossed 
the rher on a water-skin. Wooden boats were of no use in this river, 
because big rocks were embedded in its course. Water-skins were 
the only possible means of crossing over. On reaching the other 
side I found the water there as hot as the Siukunda of Mongbyr. 
Particularly strange is the fact that, as the river swells and broadens 
in the rains, and occupies the place of the hot water, the latter also 
advances In a line with it Ind remains hot along the bank. 1 saw 
many sick people had come to bathe there. They say it cures many 
kinds of diseases. 
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^dlot^t «i|8 ttw ^ 

* ti>e .Ri^ tMn- tjto «tid:. CfTwiiKliv. 

;ejail,Rd»rf fire .o| tbersoil. . 7'l^iiie j6f Hiod^iil^ 

ate in the tame iMti4. c«iM. In the liiifts'^tlie iu)a §nd^^«su !»««. 
more power, Mfd it il titiey who govern the teii(Ui| 9 . '-kf. Uui time 
of theii' marriage, the bride is given, away with girl.c6.mp^iona; 
Tim hop .born to the Rani becomes the Raja or Rana, and thoM born. 
. to .the oompanions live in the Raja's family, and are supported all 
their jife. The daughters born to the companions are known .as the 
ObmpsinioliB of the Raja’s daughter, and have to bestow their life and 
j;>^j^th OR the husband of the princess. What a shameful bntiness ! 

Raja and the Rana have many Ranis, and thus many compa- 
nions. When the one husband dies, they all remain shot up hky 
prisoners, and cry all their lives. There is no means of deliverance 
for them. 


I stayed there for a week. Then 1 took leave of the Rana and 
royal giiru, and began ascending towards Simla. On the way I 
entered a forett, where I saw the Rajkumar, with jewelled ear-rings, 
diamond necklace, .strings of pearls and handsome clothes on, going 
about hunting from one part of the woods to another. In the rays 
of the sun his fresh young face glowed and looked very charming. 
He seemed to me just like a forest god. One moment 1 saw him, 
the next he plunged into the woods ; — now he was near, then far 
away, now downu below, again up on the hills. I climbed up 
, the niarrow broken foot-path with great difficulty, ai^ arrived safely 
in Simla. On the roads up there I found snow lying, even in that 
month, of Folgaen. The trees and plants prere all hided and. artless, 
and their branches rattled in the wind like the hollow shoots pf the 
bamboo.; As the month of CktiHra came to an end, the whole land 
btompiRRS fokth into a lovely garden. Again 1 saw the new year. ' 
A yMr .iuul been spent in the same rooms which I jbad entsred last 
year. in l^AiM. Now. I left . these bazar lodging^ . and tenhsd .nk> 
bnngs^. in. a beautiffd: and rjuiet spot on thp tcm of;di(S;;k^ Fhieb 
I yniy mock . ^ that biUrtm> dianf^was only ona. owe, ' whi^ 

^ b(|m^' 'it!imfHend of .'my In:dds'm<^^v.^«iahh^-nka^'''' 

m|ai, w ifan|er thtohfi^,^' 



H<w can my countrymen of Bengid ^e|n^d 
l^l myiidry of walUng about under the midday suft Of 
aTirooBen ovOirtoaCon? Sometimes 1 iould spend tjalf the day ab** 
sorbOd in <^ntemplation, sitting on a stone slab near some lonely hilt. 
Ohe day wring my wanderings I came upon a path leading through 
a wooded hill, and immediately began to walk along it following the 
impulse of the moment. It was then four o’clock in the afternoon. 1 
was so taken up with walking that I went on and on without stoppingt^ 
One footitep succeeded another, but I was not aware of it^ Whero 
t WB^‘ going, how far I had come, how far I should go,— -that f did 
not calculate. After a long time I saw a way-farer, who went in the ' 
direction opposite to mine. This interrupted the course of iny 
meditation,— and I returned to consciousness. I then saw that ft 
iras evening and the sun had set. Must I not retrace tite whole 
long way ? I turned and walked back quickly, but Night also 
gained quickly on me. Hill forest and glade, all were covered wHh 
darkness. Like a lamp in that darkness the half-moon accompanied 
me on my journey. No sound was to be heard on any side, save 
that of my footsteps crackling on the dry leaves of the road. A 
solemn feeling.was aroused in my breast, together with that of fear. 
With thrilling heart I saw the eyes of God within that forest. His 
sleepless gaze was fixed upon me. Those eyes were my guide In 
this difficult path. Fearless in the midst of many fearsome tilings, 
I reached home before eight o’clock at night. This gaze of Hft 
has become rooted Indelibly In my heart. Whenever I fall into 
trouble, I see those eyes of His. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A DIVINE COMMAND AND PERILOUS JOURNEY 
HOMEWARD. 

Again the clouds and lightning of Sravana and Bhadra began 
to display their pageantry, and successive showers of rain beat on the 
hills. By that eternal Being's behest, the weeks, months, seasons and 
years revolve in their course, — nothing can resist His ruling power. 
At this time 1 used to wander about the rocky caves, and enjoy the 
varied and marvellous beauty of the rivers and waterfalls. In the 
rains these mighty torrents carry huge blocks of stone along. 
Nothing can obstruct their impetuous course, — they forcibly fling 
aride whatever comes in their way. One day in the month of 
Aawin 1 went down the khud^ and standing on the bridge of a river, 
was Ailed with wonder to see the indomitable strength and playful 
whirls of its current. Oh I how pure and white is the river here. 
How naturally clear and cool its waters. Why then does it dash 
dciwnwards in order to deprive itself of this purity .^ The lower it 
goes, the more will it become defiled and tainted by the dirt and 
refuse of this earth, — why then does it rush headlong in that very 
direction ? But what power has it to keep still for its own sake ! 
By command of that All-iuiing One, though it be stained with the 
dirt of the earth, still it has to humble its pride and take a down- 
ward coursp, in order to fertilize the land, and make it yield grain. 
I was musing thus, when suddenly I heard the solemn command- 
ment of the guide within me — Give up thy pride, and be lowly 
like this river. The truth thou hast gained, the devotion and trust- 
fulness that thou hast learnt here, — go make them known to the 
world.^ I was startled ! Must I then turn back from this holy land 
of the Himalayas ? 1 had never thought of this. After having gone 
throuj^ so much trouble to detach myself from the world, must I again 
return to it, and be one with worldly people ? My mind took a down- 
ward coarsSi 1 remembered the world, I thought of the homo to 
i^kh 1 should have to go back, my ears would be deafened by 
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the noise of the world. This thought blighted my heart, and I 
returned to my rooms in a dejected frame of mind. With night no 
song came to my lips. I lay down with an uneasy beart,— and 
could not sleep well. I rose while it was yet dark, and found my 
heart trembling, and beating hard. 1 had never felt like this before, 
and was afraid 1 might fail seriously ill. Thinking it would do me 
good, I went out for a walk. After walking a long time I came 
home when the sun had risen, yet my palpitation did not stop. Then 
1 called Kishori and said, Kishori ! I shall not stay in Simla any 
longer, send for a {hampany While saying these words I found my 
palpitation subsiding. Was this then the medicine I needed ? All 
that day I went on making (he necessary arrangements and prepara- 
tions for going home, — and that gave me relief. The palpitation 
ceased, and 1 felt all right. It was God's command that I should 
go back home,--*could man’s will hold out against that ? At the 
slightest protest against that command, one’s very physical nature 
revolted, — such was His ordinance. ** Hukum andar sab koiy 
bdhar hukum na ko%y Could I possibly stay in Simla any longer ? 
My senses were then saying to me “ What a lot of trouble you 
have given us during these two years. In spite of all our entrea- 
ties and prayers you have not gratified even a single harmless 
impulse of ours ; now we have become weak, and cannot serve you 
any longer. ' Whether my constitution was weak or strong, it didn’t 
matter; how could I stay on in Simla? His will was my law. 
Harmonising my will with His, I made ready to go home. Strength 
inspired my mind. There were still many dangers on the road, and 
rebel bands lurked still in various places. But I did not give way 
to all these fears. As the river's mighty current rolls onward in spite 
of obstructing stones, so did I also not pay heed to any hindrance 
whatever. 

On the 1 st of Kartik, the Vijaya tenth day of the moon, my 
jhampan, dandi and horse were all ready on the high road of Simla 
bazaar. My countrymen and friends gathered round me very 
sorrowfully to bid me good-bye. After taking leave of everybody, 
1 got into my jhampan and started. On the Vijaya day Simla 
cnit me forth. It is very easy to go downhill, and I soon retched 



Kalkft «t tlie fcKit ol ai^ 

I MW tbe beaotffitl s(^W, wtit^ cKeered 1uMi( brighteil^tt^ 
Leaving Kalka I Millie^ to Pnajporl: I ftninil tbero-D^re gtahd 

doings in a garden. Hnddreds of fountains ware in pls^, t^jr seemed 
to have gtdned nt^' Ufa, jiad joyfull/si^oting i*atbrVii|6iti^d .the 
ndna by tMir continued showerar; t* had never aeon suclii beau^ful' 
fountains before. Tttence I went to Umbalta, add HliWg a pOsh* 
push travelled in it day and night. Hie nights Wete mboniit, the 
hdt uoon of abtttittn bloomed in the sky, a OooT breeSh blow acrdsl 
the open fields. Looking out of the carria^ I saw horseiaen 
riding beside , it. For fear of the rebels, Govt, had given orders fdr 
outriders to accompany the carriages at night, to ensure the safety 
of pawengers. From this L guessed the dangers of the road, and 
feit radier perturbed, At midday the carriage stopped at a place 
near Cawnpore to change horses, and I saw thttt mluiy tents were 
pitched in a field there, crowds had collected, and a bazaar had been 
opened. I sent Kishori for sothe food, and he got me buffiilo's 
milk. What bazaar is this 7 I asked. He replied, they are taking 
away the Badshah of Delhi captive, hence this bazaar. On my way 
to Simla I had seen him happy, flying kites on the Jumna sands, 
and on my way ba 1 found him a captive, being led to prison. 
Who can teii what fate will overtake anybody in this dissolving 
sorrowful world ? After a long and dangerous journey from Simla 
I arrived at Cawnpore, where the railway line had been opened. 
Getting up early in the morning, I took some tea and hurried to the 
statitm. Kishori came back from the station and stdd,” Tickets Can’t be 
had. The wounded soldiers from Delhi are gtfing in to-day's brmn 
so there is no room for anyone dse.” I went to the station myself 
to mrdtc enquiriest A Bengali stitionmaster seeing me egcbdmed ” 
Oh, is’ it you? Here, atop the tndn. . I thought it was some> 
one 4ae.” He said I sludl give you a Bthet, andd have, power 
tomopjthe ttain and^iet.you gtt in. I atp' an. old‘,pnptt of your' 
Tatwabpdldni ^iMol. Ytm li^ often ';i^v«i|^e pHr^ 

av th» ea^inatlbiis. My himie jp Dinaht^.?’ : He gave 
i^get into arfintt^lans carriigffr wim and 

ps^ ,At 4ifeeo'«i(Kh «nimid|Md:AUahiifeRHi.^^ 
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then been built.. Our train stopped somewhere on the road, 
and from there we got down and walked. After going a distance 
of six miles, we reached the traveller's bungalow of Allahabad, which 
was quite full. There was no room for me there. I had a chair 
with me ; l^at on it under a tree and kept my things there. Kishori 
brought a jar of water for me from the dak-bungalow. I said to him 
** Go and take/ooms for me in Allahabad City and come and fetch 
me; 1 shan't touch anything before I move into lodgings." Kishori 
went away, and shortly after a carriage drove up. Two men with 
their cloths round their necks, got down from it and said to me 
** Our red house is near the Fort. If you will deign to stay there, 
sir, , we shall feel highly honoured ; we are now in mourning for our 
father." 1 accompanied them to the red house. They had a house- 
hold god, from whose offerings dal and rail came for me in the 
evening. .1 was then feeling very hungry, and thought the food 
extremely good. 1 ate it all with great relish, and was hoping to 
get some more, but nobody thought of offering me any ! After 
partaking of this consecrated food I took my rest there that day. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE RETURN HOME. 

The next day I saw Government had posted placards in the 
streets of Allahabad for travellers, saying Govt, is not responsible 
for the lives of those who want to' go further east.’* This notice 
made me feel very disturbed in mind. I heard that Kumar Singh was 
still fighting in Dinapore. If a land journey was so full of dangers, 
would travelling by boat he safer, I wondered. Thus thinking I 
went for a walk on the banks of the Ganges. Thence I saw smoke 
issuing from a steamer, which was on the point of starting. 1 ran 
and got into it, and asked the captain where it was going. He said 
** A steamer has stuck on the sands a little way off in midstream, 
and this steamer is now going to haul it of! ; after returning here it 
will go to Calcutta three days later.*’ I then expressed my eager- 
ness to secure one of its cabins. This steamer has been chartered 
by Govt, to carry the*sick and wounded soldiers to Calcutta ” he said 
** and passengers cannot be accomodated here. But I can take you 
if you can get an order from the Brigadier-General.” Taking him at 
his wordi after much searching I hunted up and presented myself at 
the Brigadier’s office, which was a big bungalow. He was then very 
busy with other matters, and asked me to come the next morning. 1 
couldn’t make out whether morning meant early morning or ten 
o’clock, so I presented myself at his door early in the morning. 1 
waited and waited till lo o’clock, when he called me to his office. 1 
made my request to which he replied ** The soldiers will go by this 
steamer, and none but their families can be accomodated with them.” 
I said ** Since Government are warning passengers against travelling 
by land, and 1 am getting an opportunity of going safely by boat with 
their people, why should yoju not let me go?” The Brigadier 
had thought that I might be one of the rebel party. On hearing 
this, he asked me who I was. I told him I knew Lord Hay and 
others in Simla, and introduced myself, more fully. He then 
wrote a letter to the captain of the steamer, asking him to give me a 
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cabin. The steamer had come back in the meantime, and was ready 
to go to Calcutta. I went and gave the Captain the Brigadier’s letter. 
But now he said ** What’s the good of this letter } There is not a 
single cabin vacant on board, how can I give you one ?” “ If no 

cabin is to be had, I shall go on deck ; take the hire of a cabin, and 
let me go on the deck.” Hearing our altercation, the captain of the 
cargo-boat attached to the stjsamer came up and said There is no 
cabin available in the steamer, but I am willing to let • the cabin 1 
occupy in the boat.” ‘‘ Alright^’ I said “ I will pay you the money, 
you give me your cabin.” ** Go and get your things” he replied, 
“ meanwhile I shall put the cabin in order for you.” Delighted 
with his offer, 1 hastened to the red house and brought all my 
things. My old friend Nilkamal Mitra gave me a basket of sweets 
for the journey, which came in very useful. The steamer soon left 
for Calcutta. But on reaching Benares an impediment occurred. 
The captain got a telegram to say that a second steamer was coming 
for this cargo-boat, and this one would have to go back and fetch 
another cargo boat. The captain was much disturbed on receiving 
this telegram, and kept saying ** I shall give up Government service, 
there is no knowing what orders they'll give next. To have to go 
back after coming all this way, — this is outrageous.” The Captain 
was anxious to go home,— and if the steamer went away leaving the 
cargo-boat behind, the ladies and gentlemen on board would have to 
return also, so they all put their heads together and decided that 
there was nothing in the telegram which obliged them to leave the 
cargo-boat on that very spot. When they met the in-coming steamer 
they would give it the cargo-boat and go back. Perhaps they might 
reach Calcutta before meeting it. The Captain agreed to this 
proposal, and set out towards Calcutta. While on board, 1 saw 
in the papers the news of the death of my youngest brother 
Nagendranath. Grieved at this sad news, I absent-mindedly left the 
deck and went into my cabin to fetch something, and as 1 hurriedly 
left the cabin with it my foot found no resting-place. Without 
uking andther step forward I instantly leaned backwards and fell 
into the»cabin. The sailors ran up with cries of dismay and saw 
that one of my legs was hanging in the hold and the rest of my body 

ly . 
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was lying in .tbe cabin. “ Did you not see that we had taken up the 
boards in front of the cabin in order to haul up the luggage ?” 
they said. Ko, t had not noticed it, I had thought the passage was 
all right as usual. Had I taken another step, I would have fallen into 
the hold fifty cubits deep, and smashed my head to pieces. That day 
my life was saved. But “ the robber of the world sleeps not, do not 
think yourself safe from him, if he does not steal to-day, he will 
steal to-morrow.” 

) 

On nearing Rampur Boalia, we saw a steamer coming along, 
trailing clouds of smoke. At this the captain stofiiped our steamer, 
the approaching steamer also stopped, and both cast anchor there. 
The ladies and gentleman went and saw that this steamer was a small 
onei and had very few cabins, which would not accommodate them 
all* The men might manage to stay somehow on deck, but what 
would the ladies do ? The captain went to see the military surgeon 
and other men in thp cargo-boat, and asked them to give up their 
cabins. The military surgeon was a plain-spoken man, and said, I 
have given up my cabin many a time to please the ladies, but have 
never got so much as a 'thank you* for my pains.’* None of the men 
agreed to give up their cabins to the ladies, at last the captain came 
and entreated me, saying, “ There is no room for the ladies, they 
would be much obliged if you would kindly give up your cabin.’* I 
did so with the greatest pleasure. At this the captain was very pleased, 
and said ** The English gentlemen refused to make room for the 
ladies, though they are their own countrymen, but how generously 
you have done this for them,— we are alljmost grateful to you.’* 1 was 
not put'to any inconvenience by giving up my cabin, as the captain 
and others made very nice arrangements for my comfort on deck. 1 
slept at ease at night on deck in the open air. I sent Kishori home 
in advance by boat, in order to tell them I was coming, because it 
wottW mice some time to change steamers at Rampur and make 
other arrangeme^nts. The next day we started and on the ist of 
Agrahayana 1780 1 safely arrived in Calcutta. I was then 41 years old. 
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Ne'er shall I forget thy mercy all my life, night and day will it 
remain entwined within my heart. 

Namasiesiu Brahman^ Namastesiu. — Salutation to Thte, 

O! Brahman. 



APPENDIX. 

A. THE POITA* CONTROVERSY. 

In a letter addressed to my father by Keshub Chandra Sen and 
his friends on the 19th June 1864, the following changes in the 
mode of conducting divine Service in the Samaj were proposed : — 

1. That no minister or preacher of the Samaj should retain 
any mark of caste or sectarian distinction whatever. 

2. That honest, upright and learned Brahmos only be 
allowed to occupy seats on the Vedi. 

3. That the hymns, expositions, sermons etc. should be 
expressive of liberal sentiments. No expression of 
disapprobation or slander must be used in them 
against any sect or religion ; they should express a 
fellow feeling towards all. 

In the event of i(ie aforesaid suggestions not being adopted, an 
alternative was proposed viz. that certain other days for public 
worship in the new form may be fixed for the benefit of the generality 
of Brahmos. 

The letter concludes in these words : — 

This compliance on your part will doubtless settle the present 
dispute and establish union among the Brahmos in place of the 
discord which has now arisen among them. Should you feel un- 
willing to comply with this request, you will oblige us by giving 
your advice as to the best means of establishing a separate Samaj 
for ourselves. 


Kxshur Chandra Sen 
and five others. 

iS 64 , 


Wearing the Brahtniiiical thread by Ministers of the Brahmo Samaj. 
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Substance of the Reply : — 

I received your letter of the 19th Ashad, expressing dissatis- 
faction with the present mode 0/ conducting worship in the Samaj and 
proposing certain changes therein. Your desire for a change is 
natural and betokens a progressive spirit. All institutions have to 
adapt themselves to altered conditions and environment or they are 
bound to languish and decay. Change and adaptability are the 
law of growth and progress. The only question is, whether the 
changes proposed by you arc really called for in the present 
condition of the Samaj. This I now gladly proceed to consider. 

Your first proposition is that “ No minister or preacher of 
the bamaj should retain any mark distinctive of Caste or Sect." 
I do not suppose that you intend thereby to abolish surnames or 
similar indications of Caste or Sect. Your contention, I presume, 
only applies to the wearing of the Brahminical thread. I cannot, for 
several reasons, give my consent to your proposal and the reasons 
why I dissent are these : — 

Long before any question of Amtshthan had arisen, the only 
distinctive feature of the Samaj was the. Monotheistic worship con- 
ducted in it. 'Miose who had the courage to join in that worship 
had to undergo every kind of persecution, like the more advanced 
Brahmos of the present day. You must remember that the zeal 
and patience of the old class of Brahmos have paved the way for 
the reforms advocated and adopted by yourselves. There are many 
both among the old and new members who had not been able to 
advance in the path of Anushthanic reform, yet neither they nor 
you are the objects of my disregard. What I desire is simply this ; 
that the old and the new members of the Samaj do combine their 
forces, so that their united .strength may sustain the Institution and 
that your examples may strengthen and encourage those that are 
'lagging behind. \'oiir mutual .spirit of antagonism and separation 
will, I fear, be to the di.sadvantagc of both parties ; you w'ill lose in 
strength and stability as they in courage and progress. This will be 
as painful to me personally as detrimental to the interests of the Samaj 
and 1 consider it my bounden duty to prevent the adoption of 
measures likely to bring about such a calamitous result. Be.sides, it 
would undoubtedly savour of gross partiality on my part if 1 should feel 
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disposed to slight the older members by conceding to your terms. 
Nor is it possible for me to deprive men of privileges which they have 
acquired and enjoyed all along under rules enacted from the begin- 
ning and which are still in force. Should you be generous enough 
to bear with their infirmities and act in co-operation with them, with 
loving hearts and minds, as with your elder brothers, you will no 
doubt be able to do greater service to our common cause than were 
you to act in the manner you now propose. The aim and object 
of both the parties is the same vis. to secure the well-being of the 
Samaj, though you may differ as to the method of carrying out 
your objects. 

It is superfluous for me to notice your second and third pro- 
posals, because the Samaj has been always trying, according to its 
lights, and is ever ready to act up to the principles enunciated by 
you. 

You request, in the next place, that, in the event of my declining 
to accede to your suggestions, a ceiUin day in the week other than 
the day now observed^ may be specified for service in the new form 
for the benefit of the general body of Brahmos. By this it would 
appear that you refer to the Brahmos who are dissatisfied with the 
pre.sent stale of affairs. I cannot admit that your views are shared 
by the majority of Brahmos. < )n the contrary the number of 
those disagreeing with you would appear to be much larger than 
the party you represent. If you mean by Brahmos ‘in general’ 
the entire Brahmo Community, and ask for the appointment of some 
other day for their benefit, such a request seems to me to be alto- 
gether unreasonable, for the days already fixed for the Divine 
Service are not for Brahmos only but also for the Non-Brahmo- 
Public and those that attend such service have all expressed them- 
selves perfectly satisfied with the manner in which the proceedings 
are conducted. 

If it be, however, your desire that some other day be set apart 
for the purpose on behalf of your small party, I am really sorry 
that I cannot comply with this request. You say that ‘*this will be 
good for both parties and that such a step , is likely to introduce 
harmony in place of discord now reigning in the Samaj”. But I 
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cannot agree. I can clearly foresee that the result will be quite the 
contrary of what you contemplate. Instead of promoting harmony it 
will accentuate the discord. 1 had once before made a rule that some 
of you slioul 1 conduct the Service on the first Weanesday of every 
month, in which case you would have been enabled, without requir- 
ing another day f jr special worship, to carry out your schemes of 
reform. But to my great disappointment, you declined to attend ; 
and 1 now see no way of union unless you join together in worship 
as before. 

With regard to your proposal to establish a separate Samaj, 1 
can only say that the more such Samajes are established for the 
worship of One God, the better for the whole country. However, in 
accordance with the instructions of the illustrious Ram Mohan Roy, 
the founder of the Samaj, my advice to you is that the Service 
should be conducted in such a way that it may uplift the intellect, 
heart and soul towards God and may help to infuse righteousness, 
love and purity into the hearts and minds of the worshippers. 

Being prevented by the aforesaid reasons from giving my 
consent to your proposals, 1 beg that you will not be displeased with 
me. May peace and prosperity wait on you and God be with you 
always.* 


Your well-wisher 
Debendra Nath Tagore. 

* The original letters, are given in the original Autobiography— Appendix 
' Part 11 by Priyaiiatii bdiastri. 


Adi Brahino Samaj. 

55, Upper Chitpur IWd, Calcutta. 


. B. THE SPECIAL MESSAGE OF THE BRAHMO SAMAJ 
• AND ITS PLACE IN THE COMMUNITY. 

The Maharshi’s views on the above gathered from an address 
delivered by him before the Brahmo Sammilan (Union) Sabha 
in 1867, 

We are worshippers of Brahma, the- Supreme Being. In this 
we are at one ^ith Orthodox Hinduism, for all our Sbastras declare 
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with one voice the supremacy of the worship of Brahma, enjoining 
Image worship for the help of those who are incapable of grasping 
the highest Truth. 

Our first point of diiJ.;ciion is in the positive aspect of cur 
creed wherein worship is defined as consisting in **Loving Him and 
doing the works He loveth*’ — this at once differentiates us from all 
religions and creeds which postulate a special or verbal revelation 
or wherein definite forms, lites or ceremonials are deemed essen- 
tial one way or the other. 

The negative aspect of our creed which prohibits the worship 
of any created being or thing as the Creator further distinguishes us 
from all who are addicted to the worship of Avatars or incarnations 
or who believe in the necessity of mediators, symbols or idols of 
any description. 

We base our faith on the fundamental truths of Religion, 
attested by Reason and Conscience and refuse to permit man, book 
or itnage to stand in the way of the direct communion of our soul 
with the Supreme Spirit. 

This message ot the Brahmo Samaj in the abstract does not 
materially differ from the doctrines of the pure Theistic Bodies 
all the world over. Viewed historically and socially, however, the 
Brahmo Samaj has the further distinction of being the bearer of 
this message to the Hindu people. This was the idea of its founder 
Ram Mohan Roy, this points to the duty incumbent upon all 
Brahmbs of to-day, and wilt serve as the guiding* principle in the 
selection of texts, forms and ceremonials as aids to the religicms life. 

We are in and of the great Hindu Community and it devolves 
upon us by example and precept to hold up as a beacon .the. 
highest truths of the Hindu Shastras. In their light must we punfy 
our heritage of customs, usages, rites and ceremonies and adapt them * 
to the needs of our conscience and our community. But we m list' 
beware of proceeding too fast in matters of social change, lest we 
be separated from the greater body whom we ’ would guide and, 
uplift. ' V ’ 

* While ^ Should ; on ' n6 account a^ow e^sidmt^^^ of 
c 9 filc[ >or kinsIii|^ to^ Opr actioiis consisdim 
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with our faith, we must make every allowance for, and abstain from 
pensecuting or alienating, those who think difiPerently from us. Wliy 
should we needlessly wound the feelings of our parents and elders 
by desecrating an Image which they regard with the highest rever- 
ence, when all that our conscience can demand of us is to refrain 
from its adoration ? 

The steering of this middle course is by no means an easy task, 
but during my long experience I have been led greatly to hope for a 
blighter future, by the sympathetic response of our orthodox brethr- 
en to the ideal held up before them. 

The amount of conformity now-a-days expected by even the 
most orthodox, demands so little of us, that a little tact and common 
sense will in most cases be sufftcient to obviate all friction. 

Nevertheless, gieat as are the claims of our land and our people, 
we must never forget that we are Brahmos first, and Indians or 
Hindus afterwards. We must on no account depart from our vow 
of renouncing the worship of Images and Incarnations, which is of 
the essence of our religion. It is a sound policy on our part to 
sink our minor differences, but on matters of principle no com 
promise is possible. Our Motherland is dear to us, hut Religion is 
dearer, Brahma is dearest of all, dearer than son, dearer than riel cs, 
supreme over everything else. 

See Appendix II to the original Autobiography. 


0. RELATIONS OF MAHABSHI AND BBAHMANANDA 

LETTERS. 


DARJEKLING, 

yM July^ tSS2. 


Revkrrd Maharshi, 

From peak to peak of the Himalayas, I send you my respectful 
Pranams— do me the favour gf accepting them. I am the same old 
Brahmanand of yours —your dutiful son and servant. You have 
given me a name of inestimable value — that name *Brahmananda.* 
What greater fortune could that man want, who Tejbices in Brahma, 

20 



tjhe Lord > B)r giving ngme/you kayei indeed, endowed 
with riches beyond raeas<ire— treasure inexhaustihle. By your bl^ss- 
inic 1 liave enj lyed supreme happiness in communion Hiahma; 
Vouchsafe your btessing yet again, that 1 may enjoy a greater 
measure of peace and happiness in such communion. How full 
of Joy is Brahma! Hari, how sweet is he \ Can sorrow and anguish 
remain when we see that benign countenance — life th^n becomes 
flooded* with joy, and here on eartli one enjoys heavenly bliss. 
By your blessing, may all the men and women of India enjoy such 
bliss. Your soul is ever soaring towards heaven. Take, I beseech 
you, the band of devotees with you by the hand, bind them with 
strings of love, that kll may mount upwards with you. 

This' is to inform you that I intenJ leaving this to-morrow. 

Ever yours, 
Keshub Chandra Sen 

See Appendix to original Autobiography. 

REPLY. 

Bslovkp Brahmananda, 

A letter was delivered to me on the morning of the 30th Ashad ; 
from the familiar handwriting on the superscription 1 at once con- 
cluded that it was from you, and on opening it how delighted was 1 
to find that it was indeed your letter. As 1 compienced rea ling, 
the picture of your sweet face arose in my mind. Bodily apart 
though we are, 1 gave my loving embrace to this mental picture of 
you, and was flooded with joy. 

\V!ith me you have been in entire sympathy. 1 have met no 
one 89 sympathetic as you, my Brahmanand. 

Hafiz has said somewhere regretfully : — have met no one who* 
assents to my words.” If that mad poet had met a friend like 
you, he would no doubt have exclaimed : — “J don’t know what ecstatic 
elation' has come over me.” 

Ages ago I gave you that name Brahmanand, and even now the 
spell of. that name le.; over yoti;^ 6 you no word is misspent. 
How : f uspicious t was tM hour which united me with you. What* 
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ew untoward events may have happened, nothin jr has succeeded 
in severing our union. It his pleased God lo dekg\ie lo you the 
task of uniting the devoted Brotherhood. ' You are engrossed in 
this work — no other work is so sweet to you as this. The Lord has 
lavished his gifts on you without stint ; but you have put on the beg- 
gar’s garb, and yet are doing the work of myriads of wealthy men. 
When I ascend from this mountain of snows to the Abode of 
Immortal Bliss, I shall await you there — There the father puts off 
his fatherhood, the mother her motherhood— inequalities are at an 
end, and all are united in one common bond of love. 

Your devoted 
Debendra Nath Tag« re 
Masuri Hills. 


FROM KESHUB CHANDRA SEN. 


Simla. 

27 M Se pi ember, iSS^^ 

Pranam to my revered father. 

Last year I made my Pranam, this year again I send you my 
respectful greetings from the Himalayas, wliicn you will oblige me 
by accepting. I hear you are not enjoying good health. How 1 
wish I were by your side to nurse you Since a lone time I have 
felt this longing — is there no chance of ii.s being fulfilled ? Mv 
heart and soul are already uniicil with y«>u, .‘‘till what 1 ( esiie most 
is to serve you in person, and so saii.-fy the demands of filial levcr- 
ence. If it be the will of the loving Lord that I should cheri.sh my 
feelings from a distance, I bow to His decree. 1 have now been 
Qpjoying to my heart’s content the sweet and charming spectacle 
of Brahma-lila. .\s days go by, I stand awe-struck before this 
dazzling spectacle within and without. How wonderful ! I am led 
to think that a thing like this is unique in this world— how for- 
tunate we are that we should be here to witness such a scene, 
which is one to be coveted even by the Devas. Who would have 
thought it possible that the Being who is' without form -the great-^^ 
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the Infinite — should manifest Himself in this manner. Now by His 
grace such a glorious manifestation is in progress before the 
eyes of these poor unfortunate countrymen of mine. The Infinite, 
tlie Eternal Being is within our grasp. What was it in the past, and 
wliat do we now see ! The Himalayas have awakened. The 
stream of devotion is flowing onward from the Ganges. This land 
of Bharat has put on a new garb. New forms of beauty abound all 
over the country. The name of Brahma is being proclaimed in solemn 
tones in some places, in sweet strains in others. My heart cannot 
rest without sending forth a responsive echo. This is all the doing 
of Yogeshwara. In Yoga there is joy, in Yoga there is salvation — 
Yoga is the only thing the heart pants after. Come, father, let us 
drink deep of this Spirit of blessed Communion with the Lord 
and giver of Life. 


Awaiting your blessings 
Your humble servant 
Keshub Chandra Sen. 


REPLY. 

Ds^rkst Brahmanand, 

1 cannot write much now, a few more days and 1 shall altogether 
cease to write. 1 feel that the time of my leaving this world is 
drawing near. At this supreme moment, 1 aifi sending you a 
Sloka from the Gita as my parting gift, be so good as to accept it. 
(The Sloka* is about the saving virtues of concentration of mind and 
meditation on the Supreme Being at the dying moment.) 

On Earth below, in heaven above, 

His glorious name resounds ; 

The Mercy of tb.e blessbd Lord 
Thro* all the world abounds. 

By His grace you have attained Divine wisdom — Wonderful is 
your insight I Wonderful are your words ! Long may you Ifi^ to 
spread the sweet name of Brahma throughout the land. Tongue 



VgD-iortli and proci^int His glorjr ; ^ye, do not lose sight .<^^1 
, :mtrsncB^y beautiful, countenan^, gaae on it without ceafing." 

Your sincere well-wilfcer •; 
Debendra Nath Tagore ' 
Masuri Hills. 

' • it' ' 

P. s. ■ 

1 shall be glad to get news of your health from time to time. 

«Sw» mewsiFwtpl titnrj uwi m • 

iniraenfl srwr-w^sr ttisn gnft dlwtw ^ 

^ mw-wiRm 9m*? 9 d f*P9’« 


This ^vas my father’s last letter to Keshub Chandra and here Is 
Keshub’s last letter in reply. 

Cawnpub, 
tr(k October, 1883, 

My Pkanams to thk fiet of hv Path is, 

I was detained by illness on thd road, hence the delay in reaching 
this station. To-day is Thursday, I arrived here at 2 o’clock early 
in the morning. I was delighted to get your affectionab letter of 
.\8htrbad on Tuesday. What should I write about my health i 
I don’t trish to make you anxious. I have no longer that health, 
that strengdi I was wont to enjoy. Broken down, stricken by 
diseases, I am getting weaker, and weaker, and sinking day by day. 
• I am now under a Hakim’s treatment. AH this is His sport 
—it is His mysterious way of drawing one closer to Him. I am 
. lost in perplexity, and can only look up to the sweet face of 
the Good Lord. Sweet is the garden of Yoga— diere your 
b^dful bird Hafis flits about. The sorrows and trials of life are 
'i- without end, as you know well.. But amid all |orrowsiat¥d.:|tiba1sf* 
:thrm thare.re^lbdit’rae, ibe Goo^ the BfaatifiiL of 



iuid Bliss seeilki#^^ to pierce ^hrc^gh thts . CimmcFisb 
The Lord’s mercy on this miserably creature has been manifold.. 
What more should 1 say ? Accept my hearty thanks for your kind 
present. I shall be much obliged if you will write to me from 
time to time at your conveivence Anyway, 1 hope you will keep 
me in remembrance. 

Ever yours, 

^ Keshub Chandra Sen. 

My father wrote his last letter under the apprehension that he had 
^ not many moye days of this life before him, and he wished long life 
to Brahmanand to carry out his important mission. It was however 
, the unexpected that happened in this case, and Keshub was the first 
to pass away from this world. My father recovered from his serious 
illness, and was able to come to Calcutta and see his beloved 
disciple once more. The declining years of Keshub Chandra Sen 
were years of intense suffering, and full of many disappointments. 
His death came at last suddenly, though not unexpectedly. He died 
on January 8th, i88#, surrounded by his nearest relations and 
friends, my father being one of those that gathered round his death- 
bed, 

Professor Max Muller writes of the relations of my father and 
his beloved Brahmanand in these terms 

* His love for Keshub Chandra Sen had never ceased. They 
had been torn asunder by a torrent, but in their deepest foundation 
they had always remained one. After Keshub Chandra Sen had 
been taken away from him by death, the old man addressed the 
following words to some friends who had come to condole with 
him 

' ** When I had him near me, I considered myself the master of all 
the wealth which kings of the wot Id could chmmand. When 1 sat up, 
often' tilt one or two o’clock in the morning, conversing with my 
depsrted^friend, 1 never perceived Kow the time passed. Theuniup 
: betyrseb our souls is never lo be destroyed/’ 
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Sermons from ihi Book iff 
I. 

God, The Creator. 

"rt <n Jk iftwsTO i wit w 

<n?m I 

In tie beginning there wa? naught Before this universe came 
into being, O Beloved, there existed the i »/, the only reaiity, one 
without a second. He is the Supreme Spirit unborn. 

Nothing of this, universe, so diver>*ified in appearance, existed in 
* the remote past; no sign of it was visible anywhere. There 
was only an all-pervading, dense darkness, “ nw ’•rrfftvfiffrT ^5 W?/' 
darkness alone existed, enveloped In darkness. He alone existed who 
is the light of darkness— the Supreme Spirit, the Essence (Sal), 
One only without a second. When there was no light, hut only 
darkness, at that time the Supreme Spirit, whose light is of 
knowledge, shone in all His glory. If all lights were extinguished, 
if the sun set never to rise again, if all stars and planets were annihi- 
lated, the self-luminous Spirit would yet exut He was mariife.4t 
before creation ; He exists now as the life of all creation, and should 
creation decay in time, He would still exist He exists through all 
’ time— from eternity to eternity. ** WIW He 

is the ordainer of the past and of the future ; He is the same to-day 
as he will be to-morrow* He alone is real, and in his hands he holdiii 
the events of the past and of the future. He is beyond time and 
space; He is subject neither to space, nor to time. It is He who 
has strung together all the worlds of this universe with the threads pf 
time and space. The universe exisU pervading all time and space, 
* and all time and space with all the universe exist, pervading God. 

When there wais nothing but darkness without end, that stnclent 
Being alone existed, shining with the light of knowledge. WhaV 
a profoundly solemn aspect did that time present ! lVhen,;firom 
the brpw. of a hWU during a dai^ night in the rains, wp behold 
sky black with thick clouds. With hot a star^ or a visible, 

s jfrcMB iSus iiWik Dharmer Vyskliyaii. 
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a dead silence reigning over ail Nature, and darkness all around 
us, — then with thrilling nerves, and mind deeply moved, feel the 
presence of that self-existing Ancient One, who alone was manifest 
in the light of His knowledge and truth, before the birth of the 
universe, in the midst of primeval darkness. 

te l Naught was there 

in the beginning : the Lord willed, and all that is came into being. 
He created the effulgent sun, and darkness was dispelled. After that 
night of incalculable ages, with what wonderful beauty did that first 
morning shine forth ! Piercing through that long and silent night, 
whence came the newborn luminary ? How did it come to be 
clothed with its thousand rays, and to illumine all the corners of the 
sky ? It was only by the will of that First Cause, the Lord of all, that 
the sun was brought forth. At His will this beautiful world of ours, 
full of energy, came into being, and commenced to rotate round the 
sun. The world knew not who sent it and why it was sent. Who 
could have known that this world which was then covered with hot, 
molten metallic substances, like live coal, and filled with gaseous 
vapours, with its atmosphere enveloped in masses of clouds — that 
such a world should eventually be adorned most wonderfully with 
life and joy, light and beauty, and be filled with numberless living 
creatures, and innumerable species of plant life ? Who was it that 
sowed in this world the seeds of all these things ? Who created it as 
the store-house of an infinite variety of mineral wealth, grains, flowers 
and fruits? There shines the sun millions of miles away from us, 
here rolls the earth in its orbit, and on its surface are all these animals 
and plants ! But yet from that far-off sun comes the light which 
illumines the world, and makes the stream of life flow, and dispels 
our blindness. Who is it that has established such relationship 
between the earth and the sun ? Is it the work of an insensate power ? 
This life, this vitality, this wealth of various possessions, this happi- 
ness which we enjoy — are all these showered on us by a blind power ? 
No, it is by the will of that Being who is All-wise and All-good, that 
all this that is, has come into being. God meditated, and then implanted 
in it those diverse and wonderful forces that gradually rendered the 
once hot, lifeless and desolate world a home and a place oi comfort 
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such as it is now. In course of time the earth cooled, and became 
the dwelling-place of many living creatures, and the home' ofmany 
pleasures. The vapours condensed into clouds, and poured 
down as cool water, wherein fishes and reptiles and other kinds of 
aquatic animals lived and moved and had their being. Mountains 
rose up from amidst the waters? and lifting up their heads towards the 
sun, proclaimed the glory of the Lord. The earth came to have 
two divisions, land and water, and many plants and ireest and animals 
were born therein. Did all these come to exist of their own accord ? 
Is it all the work of an unthinking power r No. all this is the glory of 
that All-knowing Supreme Spirit. It is He who created and constructed 
this universe so wonderfully. He gave us teeth to masticate our food, 
and before he gave us teeth He had poured milk into our mother’s 
breast for us to drink and subsist upon. What marvellous art i.s 
this! How wonderful is His power to preserve and nourish His 
ere Uu res ! Are all these evidences of art the result of the action of 
blind forces } Do they not manifest knowledge and wi.sdom ? 
Do they not bear on them the proof of the will and thought of an 
intelligent being ? 

Who is it that i.s rearing us with such infinite care ? Who is 
that merciful Being who has created various medicines to cure and 
relieve the maladies we suffer from ? When tne soul becomes im- 
pure and is overcome with sin, who is it that sends repentance to it 
and thereby saves it from sin ? All this is done by Him who is our 
eternal Father, and who by His unfailing succour keeps us in the 
right path. What fear have we ? As He is the sovereign of all 
things material, so is He the sovereign of the soul ; as He is the 
Lord of the universe, so is He mine also. We live on His bounty, 
and from Him we obtain all pleasures and all happiness. And when 
• we offer Him our hearts filled with gratitude, how our pleasures and 
happiness are sanctified thereby ! Prosperity enables us to behold 
the Lord’s benign countenance ; adversity, like a preceptor, teaches 
us noble lessons and leads us unto Him, and then adversity becomes 
to us the highest prosperity. Adversity and prosperity are link- 
ed together like wintered spring, but whatever be the state in which 
we find ourselves, if we make righteousness our shelter and 
21 



pvt Olir ttust to the;I«t,dl, 

will nftver be 8p«nt^an4 tto p^ tljsit , is its wUl n^Vtr 

'.be,.l9st. ' .' 

O Supreme ^irit, , preserve the peace of oulr eoul ril 

under the protecttog shadow of Thy goodness. Help wy_,f€dlc^*woi- 
siilppers to advance in Thy path ; illupiine my motherland with the 
lii;bt ot Thy knowledge, refresh the world with the waters' of peace, 
and turn the minds of us all to Thy worship. ^ 

, 11 . ’ 

“w d ftotro dWT ewnupen gumsm* i 
wlWT^w ntfiit srwritwnj^qweftmiwfkt «” 

iw, a % d.: I ) 


“Him ye know not who created all this world. Who dkrelleth 
in your souls distinct from all else. Ye go about the world 
enveloped to a cloud, engaged in wrangling, addicted to the plea- 
sures of life, and en^flmssed in ceremonial observances.” 

O Men, Him you know not, who created heaven, and earth and 
all that is in them. By His will the sun shines and illumines this 
world -, by His will the moon sheds her ambrosial' light by night, 
nourishing plants and trees; by His will, at the close of the summer- 
season the clouds, driven by the Wind, pour down welcome showers 
to .s^lay the heat ; by His. will rivers, flow from snbwy mountaiiM to 
Irrigate and fertilise the earth ; by His will the trees of the forest and 
ilto. garden put forth flowers breathi^ delightful fragrance, and bear 
y . iruits dellpious to -taste ; by His will the motherneardt. aup- 
pt^l countless jbeings with, her inexhaustible stores of- frafti^ 
harvilsts ; by His will a ipptlier’a love,, flowing out. with the toilkv^f 


her, brh!S^» siutaips the life of her infant ; by'Hto w;Ul' ni^t endowed 
Wisdotn sind rigfateppsnesa, hi^ rifenhi^s t^ b^e» % the 
.0^ eic|iii^ce,v;h^ andiparthriliet mittu^ ^ 

hc^a,' the yi^s and tof .geasQius tun on stoocaUf ito' thi^ seyetal 
■ ^ 'iir^.tl^nth j^e ■d«m},l| . wj^'-ybnr 
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Aniaram Vaihwd ^* 

He dwellet(^ yrkhin you, distinct from sll dse, in t£e inmost, 
re^ms ojf your souls. The God who dwelleth within yoiirNbonrt 
of hearts, you know not ; and how should you know HifOi^ wheii 
go about the world enveloped in the darkness of ignorance, as in g 
thick cloud, en^ged in vain wrangling^ allured by pleasures of 
the senses, and spending your days in a round of useless 
rites and ceremonies. If you wish to know the Highest, the 
Para-Brahma, you must enrich your minds with wisdom and know 
ledge, embrace the truth In word and in deed, bring yoiir senses 
under the subjection of moral iaws« and renouncing all desire for 
reward, pray and sttive for true Salvation (mukit). Such 'are the 
precepts of the Rishis of old. The latter-day sages also speak in 
the same strain : — 

fust ftrsrtdtifir av ^ ariift, w ^ dt n wmdt, mar wk • 

Woe to thy life, that thou shouldst not know Brahma, that 
thou shouldst not worship Him in the sanctuary of thy heart, deem« 
ing far One who is so near. 

He, who dwelleth within and pervadeih the sky, the sun, moon, 
and stars, the air, fire, and water, the light and darkness, and ruleih 
them from within, whose manifestation they are, and yet they know 
Him not, He is the Being that dwells within each of you, as yoiir 
inner-soul. This Antar-yamin, the inner-guide, the immortal Being, 
is in close contact with our souls. . He cannot be touched with the 
e&ternal hand, but we can feel Him and realise His presence in oiir 
souls. The Yogi, who detaches himself from the world, enjoys the 
boundless happiness of transten iental communion with Brahntar He 
fS^^ Arupa/ without form and without colour. He Is neither whlt^ 
•ndr'yeilow, nor blue nor red ; this formless and colourless Being is 
by no means ^ihle to the fleshly eye, but to the eye of wisdom He 
U rdveiled as tho^^^mhddiment of joy and immortality. The biessed 
eaint^wWe Truth and Love, itmains abscised 

invitts Beldijedloe ever. The beauty of that Supreme Ldye 

> rncreaae liot de'em^sb;'^ 

me ^d mMti, the forest bloomitiff with 
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of the lake with its multiple petals^ (satadala), all earthly Youths 
Beauty and Grace, are but faint reflections of that divine Beauty. 
The love that is fixed oh that Beauty never fades. He is without 
Rasa (flavour) and cannot he tasted as we taste water, fruit or 
honey ; but He is ^Kasa’ itself, the very essence of sweetness. He, 
who has tasted that essence is blessed with joy everlasting. He Is 
without odour (A.gandha) but the morning flowers are charged with 
balmy fragrance by coming In contact with Him, He is without 
sound (Asavda); but He dwelleth in the spuls of men and women and 
silently conveyeth these Commandments to their conscience : — 

. Speak the Truth— Do the right. Righteousness is the highest of 
all, and is honey-sweet for all. Thou shall not earn money by unjust 
means. Thou shall not covet thy neighbour's riches, nor be jealous 
of his good fortune. Forgive one another's trespasses. Thou shall 
not commit adultery, nor indulge in intoxicating drink. Acquire 
knowledge with diligence. Bear thy burden of duty with patience. 
Be moderate in food and recreation. Do thy house -work with cheer- 
fulness anJ wifely devotion. Forbear from quarrelling, wrangling 
and foolish talk. Be queen of thy household, devoted to good works 
and armed with self-control. Obey and honour thine elders. Pity 
the poor and down-trodden. Give up extravagant and miserly habits. 
Neglect not thy temporal and spiritual welfare. Shrink not from 
sacrificing life itself at the call of Duty. 

Such are the silent admonitions of the Spirit in every soul. He 
who performs his life-work in obedience to these Commandments, 
conquers death. What though his body be slain, he reaches the 
immortal regions, bearing the Life of his life within bis soul. 

This Supreme Spirit cannot be known by fine speech, nor by the 
undersUinding, nor by much learning. He alone knows, unto whom* 
the Spirit reveals Himself. And knowing Him, he is fired with 
zeal and enthusiasm to proclaim the glory of bis Beloved* And to 
whom ; doth He reveal Himself? To him who hungers and thirsts 
after |h^ Lord, doth He reveal himself in His infinite IVfajesty. 

O worship Him,' the Infinite Spirit, the Firsts Cause uncreate« 
whose works these, are. Let us worship In a tranquil spirit, Him 
who Is j^eace and Rest. 
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ni. 

THE INDWELLING SPIRIT. 

n wmr n iraim irfK n 

^ n in«rw«iTOW. n 

** He who dwelleth m and within the soul, whose image the soul 
is, who ruleth it from within, and yet it knows Him not, He is the 
Inner guide (Antary^min\ the Immoftal." 

What a blessing it is for us that we are able to sanctify our souls 
by worshipping the Holy of holies, in this sacred morning hour.! 
Holiness, and illumination of the spirit can only come from His 
worship. He is enthroned for ever in every soul, and it is his pre- 
sence that sanctities it. Whenever the soul strays away from 
the Supreme Spirit, it is filled with sorrow, stricken with 
decay, and consumed by unholy desires. But as we cherish God 
within our souls, we are purified and sanctified. Where is this 
Supreme Spirit? He is not far to seek, He is in close contact with 
every one of us. He is within our souls. 

'' He who dwelleth in and within the soul and sanctifieth it, whose 
image the soul is, who ruleth it from within and yet the soul knoweth 
Him not, He is the Inner guide, the Immortal." This is the saying 
of one of our ancient Rishis, the inspired utterance of that brave 
and high-souled Rishi, Yajnavalkya, and we find it in the white Yajur- 
veda, Madhyandina Sakhi. We cannot find God by travelling in 
disunt countries, or making arduous pilgrimages. Those who seek 
Him in the' external world, come away disappointed. Things of the 
spirit cannot be seen in a visible form in the outer world. He alone 
sees Him, who looks for Him in the inner sanctuary of the soul. If 
pod had fixed His abode in the highest Heaven, far far away from 
us, how should we have reached Him there ? But it is not necessary 
to travel far and wide in order to see Him. Whenever we bring 
our minds under control, and turn our eye inward, calm and un- 
distracted, we see Him enshrined in our Innermost souls. 

We have not to go far to sec Him— who dwelleth within our 
souls. As however the body has to exert itself in order to go a 



distance, so in the act of seif>httir6i|i^ion, it is 
theniind should strive .with '■ energy, - Xilsihing 
harder taskthim mortifying the ftesh. Vintetever’else yoh ‘mi^ do, 
the one thing necessary in order to. realize God witMn thh soul, Jit 
selMiscipiitth. One must be calm and serene, patient .hnd Mif- 
posses^, in order to attain the desired end. We may a^e at a 
certain destination by walking hundreds of miles,' but thouigh 'the 
soul is nearest to us of all, yet it is extremely difficult to reach it; 
after bvercbming worldly distractions. Our attention varies acoor- 
diiig’to the strength of our desire. God’s presence within the soul 
cannot be realised without the utmost desire and concentration of 
the mind. But the task, however difficult, must be accomplished. 
Why come to the house of worship, if you go away empty-hearted 
without seeing God ? If we should fail to realise His presence in 
our souls, or turn to Him with love and reverence, our object tn 
coming here is wholly frustrated. 

What are the attributes of this soul, wherein dwells the Supreme 
Spidt? Let us consider the question attentively. We have 
it in the Vedas “WU Vt tftf fttutrftfn W wnwT, natW uW” That which 
knows ‘I smelt this,’ that is the soul ; the nose is but the instrument 
of smelling, .‘"wu ut wfwnmTu'tfH 9 wiuti, wfwmww mw'” 
-That which knows T speak,’ that is the soul; the tongue 
is, but the instrument of speech, “wa dl kta twrrsflfiiar vnnn, 
st^rivif That which knows T hear,' that is the soul, the 

ear is' but the instrument of hearing. •<!<» dt % wnurr, 

inr\S« td w«:” that which knows T think;’ that is . the souL the 
/hdnd ’is its divine eye, the internal eye by wbi^ it sees; The sou! 
isr.leitbei' hand nor fool, nOr eye nor ear, nor is it ffie organs of 
iitieli or speech. The soul Is that which sees with the* eye, hears 
with the, ear, giasps with the hand, vmlks kriththd foet,' When,, 
thrdiigh meditaUbn; wecohie to kno# the 'spol; we becomo^t^eged' 
to^ske the Supreme Spirit. - As ‘we cannot see jmstttef of the 
v^htmahwiduMit entering it, io we muA gQi!^lah> the chi^bth: 
of the sbiit before, we can see the iamstenA l^ ’ls - friki^ 

. Of ihe. self, thoBgt^ ’ that’ we-, rfyo to 
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Now on what 

i;e$t ? To thte q^ answer is, that the soul i:aW< In the 

eternal, ^wrfq 

eotU^ feeling itself to be homeless, seeks its life’s reffigev^ 

. aqd calm, tranquil and chastened by discipline, becomes puce and 
^ndei 1 ^d, then it sees God within, and hears his thrilling. Hying 
Voice armfer’*. ‘I am Brahman in thy soul-^Takc refuge in JVfc 
and, thou shall be free from sin and anguish.' We can not hear 
that souUstirring voice, that sweet, consoling message with our 
bodily car, but it can be heard when we are absorbed in contempla- 
tion and inspired by spiritual wisdom. 

“fsmr % q armrsT filfq am anir 

itPrqai winr amrin" 

*0 Lord, he alone knows, to whom thou revealcst thyself. And 
knowing Thee, he sings Thy praises for ever.’ 

The Supreme Spirit dwells within light and darkness, within the 
sun and moon, but the light and darkness, the sun and moon know 
Him not ; He also dwells in the soul of man, and the soul knows 
Him not, though to it has been vouchsafed the piivilege of 
knowing him. When by purity of life and spiritual culture, the 
soul attains to a slate in which it is filled with a deep yearning 
after the Lord, so that it cannot do without Him,— to such a pure 
and devout soul doth the Lord reveal Himself. 0 seek Him, .the 
indwelling spirit, within thy soul, and not in the empty space. As 
blood and, breath are the life of the body, so the life of the. soul is 
God. Blessed is he who hath entered into holy communion with this 
^rahman. Such fellowship, commenced here on earth, never ends. 

, iEven though the body lies here forsaken, the soul enters into life 
everlasting, and attains all its desires in union with the Etecnkl. 
• Iff PwfeinT i Such a union is the crown of 

pur desijre^ our. hcay$n, otK salvation. 

msfimr siuft ar g ifwi ^ Sw swjrijAg 

^ V 'fbiaStiq^rdffid Spirit cannot be known by fine S|^h, i^>r 
InmUig^i^; lidr bf learning. He alone ^nows, w|io ieeki ||^ 



with fervent prayer and luiawerving devotion. To such a seeker the 
Lord reveals Himself, and all his desires are fulfilled. Oh I Arise, 
awake, hie thee to His door with a hu nble and sincere heart, and 
thy prayer will be answered. The temptations and fascinations of the 
world will come to an end ; thou shalt have joy to ihy right, and 
enjoyment to thy left ; and thy soul shill sing paeans of His love 
in ecstasy. O! Hearken to His low and solemn voice, as dwelling 
within the finite soul, he uttcrcih these words — Aham Brahmasmi-— 1 
am The Brahman. 


IV. 

God's Omnipresence. 

nftrrrfh nl wtefn n: new* 

kisit ^ f 

^ viw: f lift Wwn 

^ wniffrn^ fhefl*!: i 

8 w: o r: I 

Whoso moves, stands, or re>ts, whoso seeks a hiding place in 
dark cells and lonely caves, King Varuna knows it all. If two sit 
together and scheme, King Varuna is there as the third and pre- 
ceives it also— I Nothing lies hidden, none can 
remain concealed from Him. Whosoever hides in* dark recess or 
lurks in secret cell, Varuna detects him and spies his movements. 
If any two men should hold good or evil counsel among themselves, 
the King is there, a third, and sees it all. Realizing God’s perpetual 
presence in your midst, fear to commit sin, and zealously devote 
yourselves to the performance of good works. Remember that the^ 
Father and Mother of us all is always with us, watching' ^11 our 
movements. No sin that we commit can ever remain hidden from 
Him, Let His presence deter you from evil deeds, and His loving 
and encouraging eyes impel you to deeds of righteousness. When 
we do good, His benign countenance Is revealed unto us, and the 
fiercene^ of Mis wrath alights upon our evil actions. He f knows 
when we are cooing wrong, and when we are walking in righteousness, , 



; and p^unUhments according , to <^r 

' '■ ■' 

; ‘ mi nwniunrt-^Friand, thou thinkest thO^airit 

alonc/but it U not &o. ^ 

^ ytaqrtfTO gfir: That ali-geeing witnjggs ^tteth 
enthroned in thy heart, looking on at thy good and evH deeda. ^ 
This idea is clearly expressed in our text of the ^ 

Whoever moves or stands or^ rests, whoever seeks a hiding place 
in caves and cells, Varufta knows it all. Where Uo per- 
sons are closeted together in secret council, Hp is there a third. 
He is the fourth amongst three, the hfth among four, the 
sixth among five. If a hundred people are here gathered together, 
then you must add one more to the number, so as to include Him. 

Who is this king Varuna } He is described in the following 
Manira : fit xixr: This boundless Earth is king Varma'u 

He is the Ruler of the whole universe. How strange it is that men 
should deeni themselves kings by holding sway over the. petty kingdoms 
of this Earths How baseless is their pride I How empty their title ! 
Varuna is the real king, not of this Earth only, but also of yonder 
vast sky, whose bounds are far away. The two oceans of air and 
water find a place within his body, and are supported by Him. He 
is not only in the deep sea, but in this minute drop of water is he 
also htJden-^wfvsrervgt i « 

He who is the Ruler of Heaven and Earth, who permeates all 
things, great and small, He is the God of our worship. He who is 
kink of the whole earth and the infinite heavens, He who is im<* 
manent in the oceans of air atri water, smaller than the smallest, greater 
than the greatest, who is in the endless sky as also in this, tiny drop of 
water, He is the God of our worship. He who is with us always, 
who encourages and rewards alt /righteous deeds, who, when we 
sttcCUntb to sin^ delivers us from evil after pUniehlng our trii^- 

- .1^^, our In t^ Athkmu^Viia. gave.ulteiah^ 

. trutbt td wbidk we sUll give the ament of our . wbolo - 

fee^nggs^of ttw d^RW ntverenec. Jn pf 

cl^rly'vre parccryf God aatbe .univei^r wutteai. 
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The indent JRishis hzve given expres8?on to those thoughts that are 
nearest to our hearts. Truth is by no means confined to any 
particular period in the world's history, but reveals itself at all times. 
As sparks fly out of the fire, as rays of light radiate from the sun, so 
Truth ever flows from God, its fountainhead. Holy and devout men 
cannot fall to attain spiritual truths, whenever, by piety and purity of 
character, they prepare the ground for their reception. Truth flows 
from God without ceasing, but alas ! few are the men fit to receive It. 

What a blessing it is for us, born as we are in this unfortunate 
land, that we are able to worship the true God, the Infinite Brahman. 
What a blessing it is that we should come here to worship Him who 
is the ruler of the whole universe. Lord of men and JDevas, to 
worship Him and be sanctified by His holy presence. This is 
indeed a blessed hour, a supreme moment of ho.y communion 
(Brahma- muhuria.) As, seated in the heart of the sun, He illumines 
the whole world by its rays, in the same way, dwelling within our 
souls, He inspires our understanding and strengthens our conscience. 

. With Him, our worshipful Lord, we are united by bonds of eternal 
fellowship. Brethrenriei us fulfil our life's mission by worshipping 
Him together, with love and reverence. 

V. 

The Revelation of God in the 

Human Soul. • 

firfnilwtPs f ifts q i rf u; i 

iflN 

m mm wftrtftwrfh s’" ‘ 

ThC; sun dpes npt^ shine there, nor the moon and the stars, nor 
th^e lightnings^ much less this fire. When He shines, everything 
shines after : by His light all this is lighted. 

b ^fced the disciple, how can I know God, the 

who has not been defined, whose infinite Majesty 
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ciUinot, be explained by words and is beyond our conceptioni 
and yet who is realized by those earnest seekers after truth 
who are devoted to Him ? Who or what is there that can reveal 
^\m i The Guru answered, The sun, the moon and the 
stars cannot reveal God, nor these lightnings, much less this fire. 
In the bright presence of God, the sun and the moon lose them selves* 
and they and every other lesser light become dark. It is only the 
light of the soul that can reveal the Lord. From the light of the soul 
you can have a faint idea of that Light of Truth.*' But what is this 
light of the soul? Look into your inner self, with the utmost 
attention of a mind abstracted from outward objects, and you will realize 
what the light of the soul is. when the sun is set, 

‘ weifiRt,*’ when the moon is not visible in the sky, 

WwV,” when the fire is extinguished, what is the light that remains? 
It is only the light of the soul that is then visible. Realize this truth 
even at this very moment. We have not now the light of the sun« 
for the sun has set ; nor have we here the light of the moon ; the only 
light we have here is that given by fire— >the light of lamps. Imagine 
all these lamps to have been put out ; we shall then be in the midst 
of utter darkness. After the lamps in this hall are extinguished, 
should one and all present here remain as calm and silent as they 
are now, they would not know one another, lightless and soundless 
as this edifice would then be. But though we may all then remain 
in the midst of darkness and silence, the light within us — the light 
of the soul, will not be extinguished. Every one present here will 
then see his own self ; the effulgence of the soul will shine the bright- 
er in the midst of that gloom. With the light of the soul, that Li^ht 
of Truth will also reveal itself ; with the soul will be manifested its 
Cause, its Refuge, its Friend, its immortal Lord, who knows all that 
•passes within it. He whom the sun and the moon cannot reveal, is 
revealed by the light of the soul. How ignorant is he who seeks Him 
in the light that illumines the external world. In the external or 
material universe, we only behold the mere shadow of the ILiord's wiir 
dom and goodness; but within us is His light. In the soul of mah 
ly He m<^ brightly manifested. When the light of the IMtrihe Stin 
.shineth bn the soul, that rt^^lendent sheath of perfection, wM 
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together: then eee that tihe inb^ 

reflected hir'tha>on< So abinea the ^j^ui of man jhy lii^t 'It 
God :The'Hfe 4^ tiie;:humim acrhl, its piei^, -knofiedi^/ {& 
love, kfe! but refle^ona of the Supreme Soul: He'^ aiohe 
mends . revealed as , the primary ' cause and soTe Shpj^rt 
bf:.the ^ apul. Can one regard oneV self arheii the Sun of 'the 
Soprenie Soul shjneth In the fifmantent of one^s inmost 
Seing ?: Can the moon be brightnncter the dazzling light of the suii ? 
Airour littlenestes are dispelled by the light of the beauty and tmi<- 
maculate purity of the Lord. As ogr love of God waxes, our love 
of self wattes. Thus when love, purified by being centered on God.' 
retuimato the earth, how beautiful it appears, and what a radiance 
it sheds I. .By its, contact with the Lord, love is sanctified, and comes 
down on earth, and sweetens all places. The human soul' real- 
ims how impure is its nature when it dissociates itself from God, and 
hpw noble it become^when it is with Him. We are so impotent, 
that our minds cannot contain even the momentary revelation of God, 
but even such momentary revelation has the effect of renewing our 
life. Like the lightning the Lord shows Himself, and then instantly 
(Umtl^iears, but we cherish the hope that although here he offers us 
ijis embrace only at long intervals, hereafter we riiall be perpetually 


locked within Hiajembrace. It is indeed not an insigiuficant earnest of 
, the future that, although.we are weak and frail, and burdened by stit, 
ai^ smarting under, remorse^ we can y«t behold God revealed tO:tts, 
Jt^ii^ only, for a few moments. This demon|tinteS' the 
. Ltm’s beneficent intention to give Himself more fireely 
vin. futiuie. We consider ouritelyes blessed for the privHil^e' we . 
enjoy |t present, bf behpiding God. inomentstsily hut hpw 
bj|eM«^‘wi(liM^urJhn whan fe sfaatf he'^ablb to enjby thi»^Ht^a^’ 
fof !ij« pl I Wh«n wpuldi w not give in etrder to ii^n 
tj^^^c^i^rtif ■ i Wi^- i ihe - 'Odd j^nted’^'b.'.iii'ih' 
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8&il^ '.'Without ceailng ? ‘‘ Now-'‘.^we 
.-giiU8'^''4iWlit% will c^me wheii‘tlU’‘'SW'6f 

Will stllUtir^r^tuall^ over the inner being, and we shall bebbtlf" 
|kcO>;tO'^ '&ee ""U break. And for this divine afiihtty 

)^ih| iWdhi^'in thi^ We ought frequently to gauge to what 
*^tent t^ Supreme Soul is manifested in our soul, hbw far 
WMbn with God has been consummated, and what sacrifice^" Wh 
* haVe been able to make for Him. We need hot be anxious about 
the riches we acquire, or the honour or distinction or fame we attain. 
Cateulate iiciw much you have hoarded of that treasure which is iihr 
perishable.' Vou attain in this life all you covet, when'yoii gain thU ttea- 
Sure. Why should we not rejoice at the hope that we are desttheici to 
inherit the treasure which is everlasting, to partake of that supreme 
good* which will not paSs away ? Why should not that enable fcfn to 
slight worldly adversity and prosperity ? Whkt a blessing it^is that 
we shall hereafter J>ehdtd the Lord, wfaorh neither the sun no> the ^ 
. mooh can reveal, manifested as clearly as the sun or the mbphl 
Experience in this world gives us a foreglimpse of this bsatltudk. 
When such enjoyrnfent of God becomes a ceaseless and perpetual ' 
reality, what then is misery to us,' or pang of bereavement ? Then 
we can endure alt misery and affliciion, and our body, if feebib, 
becomes strengthened, and our mind, if without vigor,, becomes in* 
vigdrated. Can the hope of this blessedness that te to come here- 
.after. be withduf any potency, without any influence on bur mind? 
Is It hot our guide bn the road that leads to the mysterious and 
eteltial future Where experience harmonizes with hope, can the 
gfooih of scepticism Unjger f 
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" plHc^ny^a^^ pious Malfreyi^ and biKer rdtalivesi, 
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preparatory to his renunciation of the life of a householder, 
^dtreyi asked of the Rishi, “ 6 Husband, if a.11 this wide world be 
replenished with gold and silver, and 1 become its owner, can it 
gain for me immortality?” fbnw utWUWIl’*— Yajnavalka 

answered “ No no, that it cannot,” — sjtfln# nde if Sflftd 
” as the worldling’s iife is passed with certain things necessary 
for earthly existence, so shall be your life,” '’WfUST if WWlfbr 
— ” there is no hope for immortality from gold . and silver.” 
The Eternal and the True cannot be acquired by things that are 
transitory and unreal. ” w WTvH: vnnit f% w^ii in|[ i” Having heard 
this answer, Maitreyi exclaimed, wtwwi «it fisnf Rw 

what shall I do with that which cannot make me immortal, which 
cannot save me, and by which I cannot obtain God. 

Every individual is subject at times to that longing which 
Maitreyi felt when she put the question to her Rishi-husband. 
When the high aim of life dawns on the mind, and we discover that 
we are far from realising it, we feel a void in us which the world 
with all its joys canno^fill, and a deep, inward sense of unrest which 
all its wealth cannot allay. Then, as the hart, tormented by thirst, 
seeks the brook, so do we everywhere seek the Lord. At the 
same time a desire is born in us to keep ourselves pure and chaste, 
for we. become conscious of the truth that He whom we seek is pure 
and holy, and impervious to sin. No sooner do I immolate my 
sinful propensities at the altar of God, and open yhe doors of the 
heart for Him to enter, than r behold Him installed therein. Such 
is the bond of union between God and the human soul. So long 
as the aim of the soul is steadfast towards Him, as is the needle of 
the compass towards the Polar star, we can have no fear. Even 
when nil around us waVes rise high, and storms rage, and dangers 
beset us, and sadness afflicts, us, we surmount all obstacles gnd 
oveVcoine all misery, only by the continued blessed vision of 
His couiitenahde. ' . * 

Brethren, be on your guard that you may not swerve from the > 
high end and ' aiUi of life. Let not your will be divided in 
twii^J Ybii shOtjtId have one wilt and ^e singte ainii. jbe win to 
bbiklh 'itfobld be supreme in j^u, and ail your desire$ ishouid ■ 
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be subordiniiited to It God is your only ; aim-^He who is 
Ekamevadvitiyam, One without a second. Serve the world as we 
may, let us keep God above everything; without Him not all 
the riches of the world can satisfy us. And as we spurn the pleasures 
of this world, so we cease to hanker after enjoyment in the next. 
The bountiful Giver of all joy and happiness alone knoweth with 
what means of enjoyment He has equipped the spheres of Heaven 
for us, but we feel that if we can but obtain Him there, then we shall 
have all our desires gratified, and we shall have all the wealth 
we are in search of. It is not Heaven or Hell that we are thinking 
of, but God, and we are seeking Him only. So long as we exist, 
may we exist with the Lord, and may we enjoy more and more the 
holy joy of His company, as we go on progressing from a lower to 
a higher sphere of existence ; that is our only aspiration. 

O Supreme Spirit, when it is Thou who inspirest us with these 
hopes and aspirations, we know for certain that they will not be falsified. 
Here we are brought into union with Thee ; may we, through ever- 
lasting ages, dwell with Thee and advance in the path of Salvation. 
Such is the hope we cherish, and we look to Thee for the fulfilment 
thereof. Do Thou filfil it, O Lord. 

VII. 

wnwr tw- 

^ fafirnfw ifK: t 

wt; wf WTwinrfh 

nwM isft* I 

** The Good and the Pleasant solicit men ; the wise ponder over 
knd distinguish between them. Blessed is he who clings to the good ; 

^ he who chooses the pleasant, misses life’s highest end/’ 

To let the flowers of love and reverence for God bloom in our 
hearts, to establish a deep, inalienable union between our soul ^nd . 
the supreme Soul, to follow His path and to do His work, thif is 
Snyas^-^tht Good-^Righteousness. To be led away by the impulses 
of aU unregulated will, to be absorbed in the pleasures of this world, 
renouncing God and Religion, this is Preya^the Pleasant-r^ISforM* 
IKiess. If we. accept as our guide Righteousness that carries with it all 



goody, it' btiogfcu* to. 

''^loriAIiitotB in ttio ipw'rt 
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' *• The Good is one thing, the Plemnt another. These tWO iht^t 
the heart of rttah towards two different paths.” Rightetiusness maketh 
us walk in the path of virtue, which is narrow Ss the sharp-edged raadr, 
b« In the end brings us to the Eternal, the > Supreme Spirit ; while 
Wbrldltwess lores us on through a path not of God’s, into the world, 
and ffings us into its boiling cauldron. There is the path tha,t brings. 

you sensual pleasure, wealth and renown, rank and power and abso- 
lute license; and there Is also the path that guides you to a mine of 

Inestimable treasures— self-respect, holiness, God and liberty; of 

thhSe two patjrs which would you choose to follow ?. If you desire to 
Ihslgorate and elevate your soul to meet the trials and troubles of 
life 1f you wish to be blessed with the smiles of a clear cons^ence, 
if 4ar heart be fixed upon the Lord and pants after Him.thenfollow 
the path of Righteousness ; Righteousness shall liberate you from the 
titogled knots that bind your heart to the world, and bring you to the 
alHmbracing Love, the infinite Holiness and Beauty of the Supreme 
S&ttft. The of Righteousness Is ihe paHh for man, the path of 

Righteousness is the path for the Orear^thei^h '*'« tread 

through Eternity; let us then give to Righteousness a place In, our 
Wri,and shun Worldliness from afar. 0 toy young Wen*, ^t 
yr^fvw bn y<MW gnard, and learn to tread the pa^ of hfe^ 
from thb very dawn of your yoUthr Yoirtre in thrt,pcnl!»df . 

safe-giiards « j^ur cgnMnand, ydn Into ton 
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* In our heart rages the fierce contest between Good aiid Pleasure^ 
between Righteousness and Woridiiness. We live on the epngnee 
of these two contending elements. On one side is the Sjren of 
Worldly pleasure, using all her bewitching arts to drag us down into 
the slough of the world ; on the other is the Angel of Righteousness 
who, filled with a mother's love, clasps our hands, and is eager to 
lead us to the land of Immortality. The Siren of Worldliness, with 
poison in her heart but honey on her Ups. comes to us and tempts 
us saying: — 

1 

Accept from me sons and grandsons who shall live a hundred years, 
here are gold, herds of cattle, elephants, horses and equipages, all 
ready for thee. Follow me, and fragrant breezes shall cool thy body, 
in thy palace song and dance, laughter and merriment, shall pec- 
ennially scatter gladness and joy, sweet perfumes shall thiill thy senses, 
charming damsels shall serve and attend on thee, men shall prostrate 
themselves at thy feet, thou shall be the master of all, thou shall be 
the ruler over extensive kingdoms, and thy fame shall spread through 
all lands. Accept me and 1 will fill the cup of thy desires.” The 
pure-hearted resolute youth heard these words of evil counsel, but 
remained unmoved and calm as the solemn ocean, and answered 
thus: — 

The temptations thou wouldst lead me into would wear out the 
vigour of all my senses ; our longest life is brief ; death is lurking be- 
hind me, and on the slightest pretence it will rob me of my life and 
sdl ixiy j>osse8sions, so keep thou thy horses and equipages, keep thy 
* songs and dances for thyself. Nothing whatever that thou canst give 
m« will ever satisfy me. ^ 

.. No fn<in can be made happy by wealth. Rjly heart cannot rest In 
Iransient mortal tbicigs. I look back upon my past life and can find 
28 



‘ happin^iB, Qotlifog W| ^ ' 

i^ ittlng into tho futvu^ t can ai$c«rO 

gfv» me the J07 that ia bora of p^e. I shaii:iiot,\herefore^ be ’aiif" 

inore deceived by thy tempting promises, and be wKIded aknfg'ffie 
tQWiioua paths of the world. Bat If thou hast anything in thy gift jd 
lovgly and beautiful, that by loving it I can love all the wbiid hesii^g' 
and all' the love of my heart may find the fullest satisfaction, yef 
never become exhausted; if thou hast any boon. so precious, then 
place it in my hands, 1 pray thee, that my restless soul may . be 
soothed and comforted. Oh grant this my earnest prayer, and I 
shall remain thy, devoted slave for ever.” Puzzled by these words, 
the Enchantress glided away in gloomy silence. Left to himself, 
that noble youth found his mental horizon dark and dismal, and was 
overpowered by its depressing aspect. True, the temptations of the 
world had departed, but the cravings of his soul were not yet satisfied. 
He was plunged into an ocean of misery, for neither the pleasures of 
the world .nortbejoysof heaven were his. Life seemed to wear to 
him the grim, sombre appearance of the graveyard. How dreadful 
is ,titls state in a man’s kfe, when he has no appetite for the pleasures 
of the world, neither does he enjoy the fellowship of God. Then 
wfc experience a deep craving for God, but fail to discern the 
meang of satisfying It. Then we become restless like the 
panting hart, and pass through the direst tribulations of life. With 
a hegit sore distressed, we eagerly ask of all whom we meet,, the way 
ip .fgiW Qurselves from the torments of this fiery ordeiti,* hut no ansaier 
that can afford solace to the mind, that can satisfy the 
pa^ng heart. When fallen into such a plight the fibflOTn and mis- 
youth wept and bewailed, when being adthout a refuge he 
^iVht the Refnge of life, (hen the white-robed Angel of fiighieotis- 
before him, and soothed him with thesc' VprdS;-- 
thou mourn ? Why, consume with gtief hnd bereft V 
pegee, dost thou Bahold th^ihia^ « lUe 

and;go^e^ ,o| Hint^whoM love kMps tho imiverse alive, ami turn ydw 
tW of'fjpiel Into tears of love and joy. Seenm peace of aonl V 
wbpUy d^^g thy^aelf up to Him who U worthy of’ our Ugbert' de- 
ypdtm iapd the treasure <»f whose love, once posfessed/ih- * 
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V sleep of iisfiiiUatlbii). I 

wilt Uifce tbee to the heavenly m^sion of the ail-loving l^hh 

heart of tiliat virtuous youth melted at these loving, lifegiving 
of the swbet spirit, and anxiously did he interrogate him thus : 
“Who art thou? ^Vhence comest thou? Where shall I go arid what' 
shall I do to assuage this tormenting agitation of my soul ? Where* 
IS the water of life that will moisten my parched soul In comfort* 
ing tones the Angel replied, “Behold that all •pervading infinite 
spirit ; in thine inmost being is He present in all His glory, ia 
thy finite soul is that infinite Eternal Being firmly enthroned. 
Pray with all thy heart that He may reveal Himself to thy spiritual 
vision, and anon He will manifest His ineffable light before thoe, 
and reveal to thee the straight path of virtue. The Riihis of old 
declare that path to be as the sharp edge of a razor, hard to tread ; 
take refuge in the Almighty, and thou shalt find that path easy to 
follow. In the pursuit of virtue one must be regardless of material^ 
comfort or discomfort. Virtue must be striven after for Its own sake, 
whether in prosperity or adversity. Remember that this world is 
not the goal of human existence ; man’s present state of living is a 
state of trial, a state of training and discipline. It is through 
sorrow and suffering, through dangers and perils and self-sacrifice 
that he advances in the path of virtue *, nay, at certain critical 
junctures, he may evep be called upon to lay down his life cheerfully 
thgt God’s wilt may be done. I do not tempt thee with vain promises 
of pleasure. Pleasure or enjoyment is not the end and aim of virtue. 
Can the transient pleasures of the world— enjoyment that depends on 
filthy lucre, on fiesb and blood, and can be obtained even by foul 


meaoSir-^cau this be the reward of thi^ Virtue which receives the"" 
homage of apgels The reward of Virtue is Virtue itself, and the 
^ approbation of conscience,**- its reward is God Himself. 

: , literefore rpule thy drooping spirit, aiid setting aside all the littleness 
; rtiiKt . ir thtne, te| thy whole heut be suSused with the light of Dryihe 
^ tibyseli^g^ve up thine all tb Him, and ■ thbu 

shaft' .at&iii tby .hearths desire of seeing the I^rd.f^tO 




. fe ImTt these profound, ennohlifig words of ffte griu^bus 
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Spirit, the pure-souled youth placed himself under the pfotecifon of 
the Almighty Lord, and was infinitely blessed by beholding Him in 
his own soul. The world assumed in his eyes a newer and mare 
gracious aspect, and what had hitherto been to him an aching void, 
now appeared to be full of a blessed reality. He surrendered his 
life to the Lord who is the source of life, and, liberated from death, 
was blessed with life everlasting. Whosoever, like this youth, will 
follow Righteousness and consecrate his life and mind to God, shall 
obtain Immortality as surely as he. 

VIIL 

Morning Devotion. 

Devote your mind to God in this sweet and peaceful hour of the 
early morning. At such a time the state of our body, mind, and 
understanding is most favorable for His worship. At all other times 
our mind is distracted in various directions, and becomes absorbed 
in diverse objects, but not so at this supremely refreshing hour of 
the early morning, which reflects so brightly the immaculate picture 
of God. Within our hearts also there reigns the calmness and the 
flawless order with which the whole universe performs the work of 
the Supreme Ordainer. Every aspect of this lime, being favorable 
to divine meditation, leads us unto God. Neglect not a time so holy, 
abd not always at our command ; sanctify yourselves by plunging 
into that all-pervading Ocean ot Love ; fix your mind on Him who 
in albholy, impervious to sin, and the sanctifier of all that is pure 
* and holy. If you be oblivious of God in this sacred place, and at 
this holy time of the diiy, and under the favorable conditions that 
reign here, then when will you remember Him ? If you cannot 
now grasp His immaculate purity, His matchless beauty, which is 
manifested in the beauty of the morning at this solemn hour, then 
when will you e\er do so I When the fires of the world burn in your 
veins, when you are cast into the billowy sea of worldly activities, 
when 'nothing but the din of the world is audible to you, will you 
^en.be able to embrace the Lord so easily as you may now ? The 
bountiless joy which our soul now feels in communion with that 
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Supre^ie Being, tbat shall lose in the midst of worldly life ; let us 
now cool ourselves by bathing in that Ocean of Love, so that wc 
may be fit to endure the fierce heat of the world. In this blessed 
hour of the morning, as we commune with God, our soul is sancti- 
fied and ennobled, but this holy influence will wear off in the midst 
of life’s tumult and confusion. What is the remedy for this ? The 
remedy lies in never neglecting the happy moment when the thought 
of God is kindled in the soul. Drink at whiles the waters of llis 
holiness so copiously, that you may feel refreshed for a long time to 
come. Make of your soul a cistern, so that whenever the waters of 
divine mercy fall on you, they may be stored therein, and not run to 
waste. Pray always to God that He may shower His mercy more 
and more abundantly on you. Remain always as deeply attached to 
Him as we now feel ourselves to be in this holy, peaceful hour, when 
we are sheltered in His arms. Encompassed by the goldemlight of 
the sun, we are worshipping the Lord with our morning 
incense of prayer and praise ; behold Him as brightly 
manifest as this light of the sun, and keep yourselves devot- 
ed to His work. Many and diverse are the thoughts that are rising 
in our minds at this moment, yet we do not forget that the sun shines. 
Thus may the light to God pervade all that we do. To those who are 
occupied with only self, this universe is a place of amusement, a 
mere play-house. But to those who are animated by the love of 
God, this universe is a divine and holy temple. They perceive in 
the existence of this universe, the existence of a higher and nobler 
Entity ; they behold reflected in it His wisdom and His beneficent 
light. May we never neglect to utilize this holy hour, may it be our 
constant aim to make all limes favorably for seeking God. At every 
rising and setting of the sun, at the passing of every fortnight and 
every month, let us reflect on our actual spiritual condition, let us 
remember that we are approaching our goal. May we never forget 
the mercy which God showers upon us unremittingly at every 
moment, day after day and month after month. Oh, how great is His ^ 
mercy ! How happily did we sleep in His lap, last night! ^ow un- 
mistakably did God’s parental love manifest itself towards us t Lest 
due sleep be disturbed, He bade the voice of birds be hushed in 
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aileoce, and the dazatisg sundi^t bdqu^clhed iii dtir^ne^ 
can I find words to speiA of fhe tovo trith whIcV we are:nujrae(f mdht^' 
after month and ^-etir after yeari fheo m cani^ def^ei ^e limits 
of tbo nietc^ that He yonch^es unto us in the. space ^ of ’ $ sfn|;)e 
looment/ What is there thm He leaves Undone for our nkes ? What 
hope is there that we may not expect to have fulfilled throuj^h His 
goodness ? , 

E. PRAYERS FROxM THE BOOK OF VYAKHYAN; 

I. .. . • 

O Lord most high, we have »come to Thee, not in the pride of 
strength, but with a humble and lowly heart, that Thou mayst uplift 
and elevate us. We approach Thee not as saints but as sinners, 
that Thou mayst deliver us from evil, and save us from ignorance 
and frailty. We borne to Thee, not bedecked with prosperity, but as 
poor nfflicted souls, that our days of misery may be brought to an end. 
We 'borne to Thee as cjEpatures tainted with impurity, that Thou mayst 
wash away our iniquities, and fill our hearts with a holy and righteous 
spirit. Groping our way in the dark, we seek after Thee, that Thou 
mayst lead us to Thy ineiTable light. Entangled in the snares of death 
we cft]l unto Thee, that Thou mayst conduct us to i'hy mansion 
of immortality. Ail that pertains to. us is utter misery ; Thou art 
our only, good and only .bliss. Depending on Thee u«e eiqierly Uwait 
the Kingdom of Truth, the Light and Life everlasting. Our faith in 
Thy goodness is firm and unwavering. Lead me, O Lord, from out 
the faiie un to die true. Lead me from darkness, unto light, from death 
unmrimmortality. OThop that art self-effulgent, do Thou rpveal 
Tbyshlf .unhi me. O Thou dread Lord, may Thy benign face protect 
me fbr-.-everand ever — Santih — Santih. « 

' ! * n. , . . 

' O Lpt^ Qqdof Thmr inhpiirdtt'ine..‘^i^the.tlt^; 

!nt;|»:- ewr'’t««(t- ',0Verj; susdy; ■T.lwdl'i'^h 

't(^:i^;daji;:'.wbon.|;.a.^nv eb^y:.'. 
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ttKt'attpMQie h»i^ija«s8 of seoiag Thee face to face^ aii<t,%haft he 
pri^iegfi^ to Uv(l ^hee fot everutore. 6 Lord my Ootf, 1 have 
Wholly sdireudeted htyself to Thee, do Thoii take me to ,1,1 

U hot for earthly gaid or rank or fame that I have come to Th^:^! 
haw. not sought Thy throne* that Thou mayst show me the Wky^^ 
win the applause aitd esteem of my fellow-men; I have sought ^y 
protection that Thou mayst renovate my soul with Thy strengdii and 
puige it of the taint of sin. O Saviour of the fallen t to live fdrtWw 
in Thy blessed company is my only wish. Fulfil, O Lord, this my 
heart’s desire. Grant that I may have the power strictly to adhere to 
Thy straight path, by overcoming all the dangers and difficulties and 
temptations of this world, that I may repose in Thy perfect love, and 
do Thy will with all my heart. This is my only prayer, O Lord ! Santih, 
Santih. 

. Ill- : • . 

O Lord my God, may we always conserve Thy beautydn onr 
heart. Thou art the Light that iighteth the sun, the moon, and the 
starry heavens. The whole' universe is radiant with Thy Ught. Thou 
art the light of our eyes, and Thou art the light of our soul. Thou 
art the light oLlight — supremely beautiful. If it be Thy will, 0 Lord, 
that we should be saved from the sin and suffering of this aorld, 
then take us instantly by the hand, and conduct us to Thy holy 
Presence. The storm and stress of this life are past all endurance. 
Abide with us as our Protector. If .1 am banished from iPiy jHWsenoe, 
the sun, moon, and stars lose their lustre in my eyes. O Lord Of my 
heart, make me Thy constant companion and servitor. 

“ I ask Then not for wealth or fame. Grant me only this privi* 
lege that 1 may remain Thy servant and attendant for ever and ever.” 

... IV. 

Beloved bte^ren, let us ail cpme before God With . a gialeless 
heart, and catting away our troublesome cares and distractions, let 
iis pray to Him, saying 

O '{4fe' of our ;life, O Light of the world, abow ns Thif benign 
Ig^tenahCVt Oiaw our hearts unto Thee, and never ajgidn 
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depart from Thee, never again shall we isolate Thee from our hearts. 
Henceforth we abjure all low desires and unclean thoughts, and make 
ourselves wholly and absolutely Thine. Thy will shall he pur guide. 
Thy goodness shall we ever hold up before us as our pattern and 
our highest ideal ; we shall no longer suffer ourselves, to be led 
astray by^ the allurements of the world. Daily shall we grow and 
advance towards, Thee, and live under Thy very eyes, and unto Tby 
keeping shall we entrust our lives. Do Thou accept our all. — Santih, 
Santih. 

V. 

O Supreme Spirit, Thou hast sent us to this world to live under 
Thy protection, and to love Thee and do Thy work. Trained in this 
life, we shall mount up to higher spheres of existence, and ever ad- 
vance towards Thee. May we never, through our fault, be deprived 
of the deathless, priceless bliss that Thou hast reserved for us. May 
we bring our soul and lay it at Thy feet after we have ennobled and 
purified it, and replace in Thy the hands the precious gifts that Thou 
hast conferred upon us» Unless Thou helpst us, we can do nothing. 
We therefore pray for Thy e vet lasting aid : do Thou lead us along 
Thy blessed path of Righteousness, — Santih, Santih. 

VI. 

O I.^rd most high, Thou art our stay and comfort. Thou art 
our Treasure, our only Friend. Thou art our Father# and Thou art 
our Mother. Do Thou exalt our love to Thee, and so ordain that all the 
inclinations and affections of our mind may follow the spirit of good- 
ness thm is of Thee. All our strength we have derived from Thee, 
may we devote It to Thy service. In whatever direction our work 
lies, may we there behold Tby eyes fixed upon us. O Supreme 
Spirit, lead us to Thy path of truth and purity and reveal Thyself to 
our eyes of faith. We have no other prayer to offer. 

VIL ^ 

O Sjpitit Supreme, Soul unercate, Thou dwellest in our soul and 
rdfeftt it as Thou rulest the universe. To every creature living under 
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Thy protection, Thou hast assigned its proper vocation. He who 
loveth to do thy work doeth work that is holy. He who hath seen 
the glory of Thy countenance — the beneficence of Thy handiwork, 
never dreams of severing himself from Thee. The littleness of his 
own self, so addicted to evil-doing, becomes repulsive to him, and the 
lofty sublimity of Thy Being reveals its beauty to his eyes, and draws 
him towards Thee. Looking Inward at my soul, so prone to evil, 
my heart is filled with penitence ; but when 1 contemplate Thy holiness, 
my heart is sanctified. My soul is mortified when it thinks of its 
ever-recurring sorrows and miseries ; but my heart rejoiceth when it 
beholds the light of Thy countenance. O Lord my God, Thou art 
our all. When we discern Thy hand, and understand Thy truth, and 
strive to attain Thy goodness, even in the minutest degree, we feel 
exceeding joy. Everlasting is the union of the soul with Thee. Dwel- 
ling within our hearts, Thou speakest in Thy still small voice, and 
ceaselessly dost impart to us such counsel as may conduce to 
our present good and future happiness. What need have we to obey 
any other voice, when it is Tiiou that speakest in accents sweet and 
pure ? Why should we not listen, rapt in silence, to those words of 
truth and goodness, when it is Thou who utterest them and instiilest 
them into our understanding P Should we not keep our ears turned 
towards that direction from which Thy voice proceeds ? At every step 
of our life dost Thou deliver unto us Thy commandments, and when- 
ever we stumble. Thou dost strengthen our souls with the strength of 
righteousness : hence are we enabled to stand erect : else, like a staff 
unsupported, we must have been levelled to the dust. Whatever be the 
commandments Thou givest, they should be laid to heart by us, and 
whatever be the work Thou commandest, that it is our bounden duty 
to perform. Forsake us not, O God my Lord, in this terrible world : 
abandon us not. We seek Thy shelter : we place ourselves under 
Thy protection : take us, O take us into Thy arms, as the mother takes 
up her children. Danger and difficulties beset us ; the noise and 
confusion of the world .tend to estrange us from Thee. Do 
Thou, who art all-merciful, protect us, and so ordain that nothing 
can separate us from Thee. Grant, O Lord, that we may devote 
ourselves to Thy work as^long as life remains, in the full assurance 
24 
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that Thou art aver with us our Father and our Mother«'-^l^ntlhf. 
Santih. 

VIIL 

O Lc^d our God, draw us unto Thee. What need have we to 
pray to Thee for worldly possessions? All the day long, all the night 
through, it is Thy mercy that nourishes our body and mind. It is 
from Thy hand that prosperity and adversity, joy and sorrow, reward 
and punishment, come to us, and contribute to our well-being and 
advancement. From the moment we were born, Thou hast showered 
Thy mercy upon us without stint. For whai shall we then pray 
to Thee ? Let Thy will be done, for that alone is good which Thou 
dost will. Let Thy will be done, that peace and good-will may 
reign over the world for ever and ever. We know not what 
conduces to our welfare and what to our misery : this only we know, 
that to obtain Thee is the highest good attainable by man. If the 
renunciation of all wealth and possessions, all honour and rank, and 
even life itself, be the way to obtain Thee, such renunciation mu«t be 
the greatest good for us ; but if forsaking Thee be the way to the 
highest throne in the world, no evil can be greater than such 
a consummation. When Thou appearest in our heart, we obtain all 
the good in the world. Therefore we pray to Thee for only one 
boon—- the boon of the light of Thy countenance. We call 
unto Thee, saying, O reveal Thyself to us, remain in our heart, 
abide in it as its Lord, and take us unto Thyself. Our eyes 
are fixed neither on earth nor on heaven, but on Thee alone. 
Thee only do we behold, and Thee only do we covet. Our heart 
yearns for Thy company, and for Thy words of comfort and conso- 
lation ; come and dwell Vithin this broken heart, and enter this 
poor cottage of our bodily frame. We have no hope that our powers 
will avail us much : we have no strength of our own, and cannot do 
much for Thy sake.. Thy mercy is our all. Thou art our all. £n- 
clbse U8 within Thy embrace ; grant us protection under the shadow 
of Thy feet, bring us within the sphere of Thy love, and deliver us 
from alllnisery and aillictioTi. 

Wheimvlfr, O God, f have prayed^to Thee, Thou hast heard my 
prayerv Oh the lofty monhtatn-tbp have I b^eid Thee, and when 
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in the depths of the desolate forest 1 have sought Thee idnging, even 
there Thou hast shed on my heart the cooling waters of Thy peacft. 

Lead us, O Lord, from the false to the true, lead us from dark- 
ness unto light, from death unto immortality. Thou who art the 
source of all light, reveal Thyself unto us. O Thou dread Lord, 
may Thy benign countenance protect us for ever and ever. 

Santih. Santih. 

IX. 

O Lord my God, how can I describe Thy glory ? 1 do not know 
where to begin and where to end. Thou dwellest in that light 
unto which no man can approach. But the nearer I come to the end of 
my days on this earth, closer and closer do I feel Thee in my soul. 
My hair, once dark, has now grown white : the lustre of my eyes has 
become dim : my body is daily growing more and more feeble ; but 
Thy mercy knows no decline. At this very moment Thy mercy 
makes its way into my inner being, and Invigorates my soul with 
fresh strength and life. O thou Lord of mercy, lead me to Thy 
abode of bliss. 1 now yearn for nothing but Thee. Here I tim 
keenly agitated by praise and blame, by the sorrows of life, and the 
pangs of separation from those near and dear to me. Thou alone 
art my refuge. Thou who bearest the burden of the whole universe, 
wilt Thou not bear the burden of this little heart of mine ? Thou, 

0 Lord, art my hope and stay. When Thou art near, misery 
cannot approach nor danger assail me, but when Thou art far 
away, even the point of a blade of kusa grass becomes as griev- 
ous as the heavy iron goad is to the elephant. O Lord my God, 

1 come to Thee sorely atllicted by the tumult of the world, and seek 
Thy shelter ; do Thou make me worthy of Thine abode of bliss. 

Santih. Santih. 

X. 

O Lord our Saviour, save us from the torture and agony of sin- 
fulness and moral obliquity. May we all fully obey Thy law of 
righteousness, and be ever, guiltless before Thee. We have known 
Thy love for us. As in lands blessed with righteousness and know- 
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Mge it Thy mercy manifetti to in countries dark i^d degrsgied is 
Thy mercy alto apparent A bit of wood that catches to; is 
soon reduced to ashes and then cooled : likewise the sinner’s hearty 
burnt by the fire of agony, becomes the very dust of Thy path when 
the waters of Thy mercy are poured upon it. Thy love, Thy mercy 
are without bounds. We have nothing to fear if we put our trust in 
Thy goodness. To seek Thy refuge is the only remedy for all pain 
and anguish. O Lord Supreme, be Thou our help. 

Santih. Santih. 


XL 

O Supreme Spirit, sorely troubled by the sorrows, the passions, 
and the turmoil of the world, 1 look up to Thy lofty abode on high. 
Thou art kind to those that are humbled by affliction, and merciful 
to the poor in spirit. Vouchsafe Thy mercy unto me. Thy bless- 
ings descend even on those that see Thee not, nor want to know 
Thee. The veriest debauchee, who devotes himself entirely to the 
pursuit of pleasure and money-making, in utter forgetfulness of the 
world to come, — even Ire is at times awakened to a sense of his 
higher destiny in the presence of death,— -death which Thou sendest 
. as Thy messenger to bring him to bis right senses. He regains 
momentary consciousness like a man in delirium, and is then able 
perchafice to catch a glimpse of Thee in the midst of the encircling 
darkness. There is none in all this world who has not need of 
Thee, who seeks not for Thy blessings. Savage people steeped in 
ignorance and superstition, as also civilized nations enjoying the light 
of knowledge, all— all have need of Thy help and protection. Who 
is there that does not bow down before Thee ? Thou art the Lord of 
creation and Monarch of all sentient beings— 

xxm \ Thou art the Ruler of all ; Thou keepest all und^ 

^ the domination of liiy law ; Thou maintainest all Thy creatures as 
toir Monarch* their Governor, their Father and Mother, their 
^ Frtend and Comrade. All pray to Thee with folded bands. Some 
praf for material gifts ; others, burning with Divine fervour, pray to : 
Theeipr Thlue own Self, as the crowning gift above everything else. 
9^e> pmy to Thee for the enjoyment of paradise, others lor 
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the boon of salvation. Men are inspired to pray to Thee now 
by fear, now by hope. In some way or other all arc impelled to 
come before Thy throne. O.Lord my God, how manifold are the 
forms in which Thy mercy is manifested : how wonderful is Thy 
lovingkindness ! My tongue refuses to give utterance to all that I feel. 
That mercy which I feel in my own insignificant life, the self-same 
mercy extends over the countless beings of Thy illimitable kingdom, 
and ministers to their diverse wants and aspirations. Thy mercy 
shows itself in the day and in the night, in the heart of the mother, 
and the inmost life of the saint. O Lord, I call upon Thee with all 
my mind and all my heart : do Thou grant me all that may help 
me to worship Thee. Employ my hands in Thy work, speed my 
feet on Thy errands, engage my tongue in singing Thy glory, im- 
merse my mind in Thy contemplation, and unite my soul with 
Thee ; let my soul find rest by resting in Thee, may it be filled with 
the light of Divine Wisdom. How wonderful it is that Thou, 
Merciful Lord, shouldst instantly grant my prayer. I behold Thee 
at this very moment in my soul. I see that Thou art without 
form or shape ; that Thou art holy, true, and beautiful. It is 
by Thy ordinance that the Sun and the Moon exist, held up 
in space. By Thy ordinance the day and the night, the fortnight 
and the month, the seasons of the year, come and go. By Thy 
ordinance the rivers flow down from snowy mountains, and speed 
on their courses towards the East and the West. Should a man spend 
bis whole life in the performance of penances, and sacrificial and ex- 
piatory rites and ceremonies prescribed in the Shastras, yet know 
not Thee, fruitless will be his works. Me who departs from the 
scene of this life without knowing Thee, is a pitiable creature, 
the lowest of the low ; but lie who quits this world after knowing 
> Thee, is the true Brahman. Blessed art Thou, O Lord of the 
Universe, blessed art Thou ! 


XU. 

O Lord our God, Thou art so near us, yet why do we deem 
Thee to be far away ? We take no pains to approach unto Thee, and 
therefore think in our foolishness that Thou regardest us hot. Blind 
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' ta our own 3Ut>ihe; mdifierence, we thotig[bt(e88ly cast reproach on 
Thy gracious Providence. Thou showest: Thj^lf to us without fail 
whenever we long for Thee : we seek Thee not, and therefore can- 
not hiid Thee. O God mpst high, may we seek Thee with all 
our heart, all oiir soul, and all our strength. May we offer to Thee 
all our love. Be Thou, O Lord, graciously pleased to ordain that 
' we may consecrate all our lives to Thy service. 

XIII. 

O Lord my God, illumine this our benighted Motherland. Cast 
^ Thy look of grace on these Thy children, who are so weak and help- 
less. Who else but Thou canst help this downtrodden 
land, which is begirt by endless troubles and calamities, and 
from which lamentations rise up to heaven day and night. Do Thou 
save our country from the depth of ^degradation into which it hath 
sunk. Send righteousness unto it, O Lord, for in righteousness is 
our salvation. On every soul do Thou pour down Thy waters ^ of 
mercy, and reveal Thyself as our Father and our Mother, that we 
. may worship Thee with our whole heart. Oh ! when will that day 
dawn upon this land, when all her sons will unite in indissoluble bro- 
' therhood, and worship Thee with one accord. Our little efforts can 
accomplish nothing ; O Thou that crownest all work with success, 
grant us Thy grace. 

Santih. Santih. , 

'■ F. 

EXTRACT FROM THE FAREWELL OFFERING..' , 

or , ' , ' 

Mahabshi Davknor'anath Tagore. . 

This offering of last words is, as it were, a voice froth the bieS^ 
dead. He whose offering it is, in imminent expectatioh of a summons 
to his Maker’s presence^ meant it to be his final blessing to those 
' so beloved of him on earth. 

wf.’ ; 

(Prtfau l^ Mohiitl Mohan CkaiUrjee, Dated 1st January^ iSdg.) 
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I>SAKLY Beloved Bebthrbn, 

t?fT wrt ?ifiT II 

“ Be ye united together; speak ye in unity ; united know ye each 
the heart of the other. As the gods of old with one mind received 
each his offering due, even so be ye of one mind !*’ 

isr^gifn n: ; 

“ Harmonious may your efforts be, and harmonious your thoughts 
and heart, so that beauteous Peace may dwell in your midst !’* 

“ Live ye all one in heart and speech.'^ This loving blessing and 
benediction which I have just expressed in Vedic words, it is meet 
ye should keep well in view, in the midst of the world’s wranglings 
and jars. If to this end ye follow the way, then shall ye become 
gainers of your end. This way is the way of unity. If ye follow 
this way, all contentions shall depart from amongst you, Peace shall 
reign, and the Brahino religion .shall have triumph. 

1. The Brahino religion is a spiritual religion. Its seed-truth 
is this — By the soul slialt thou know the Supreme Soul. When God 
is seen in the soul, then, Indeed, is He seen everywhere. The 
dearest dwelling-place of Him who is the root of all this complexity, 
the One Sovereign of all this universe, is the soul of man. 
If ye know not the soul, then all is empty. The soul is the root 
of the knowledge of God. 

2. In this body dwells the soul; and, within it, in the 
pure refulgence of spiritual consciousness, the pure, bodiless Supreme 

^Soul is to be seen. With mind and body subdued, unattached to all 
outward things, even-minded in sorrow and joy, self-contained, the 
Supreme Soul is to be . viewed. This is spiHtual union. When 
with love ye are united in this spiritual union, ye shall be delivered 
from all sin, and shall attain the steps of salvation. After deaths 
iht body will be left here, but, united in tbU spiritual union, th^ 
aoul shall dwell with the SquI Supreme for ever. 
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3* As for the health of the body ye partake of your regular 
daily meals, so for the soul’s health the worship of God must be 
performed every day. The worship of God is the soul's sustenance. 

4. 1 '' “ Loving Him and 

the doing of deeds pleasant in His sight, this, indeed, is His worship.” 
That Brahma, who is beyond Time and Space, and who yet pervades 
Time and Space, the Witness of all, Truth, Wisdom, 

and Infinity — knowing Him to be the Soul’s Ruler, and the Heart's 
Lord — adore Him every day with love, and, for the good of the 
world, be engaged in the performance of works of righteousness 
which are pleasing in His sight. Never dissever these two ever- 
united limbs of God's worship. 

5. Let only that be done which promoteth well-being. Do no 
evil to an evil-doer. If any should work unrighteousness, it 
should not be requited by unrighteousness. Always be righteous. 
Evil should be overcome by good, and unrighteousness by 
righteousness. 

6. Contend with no one. Restrain anger ; and, imbued with love 
and charity, behave justly to all. Let love be thy rule of conduct 
with regard to others, 

7. By day and night instruct yourselves — govern yourselves — 
and accept righteousness as the end of existence. For him who can 
subdue his heart and senses, there remains no cause for sorrow and 
suffering. For him who cannot restrain himself there is suffer- 
ing on every side. 

8. • He who desireth the good 
of mankind must look on others as he looks on himself. It behoves 
thee to love thy neighbour, since it pleases thee to be loved by him ; 
and to avoid giving pain by hatred, since it causes thee pain to be 
hated by another. Thus in all things shalt thou deal with others by 
comparing them with thyself ; for as pleasure and pain affect thee, 
so do they affect all creatures. Such conduct alone is the means of 
attaining well-being. 

9. He who adores God and loves man. Is a saint. Such a man 
never rejoices in finding fault with men, for man is beloved of him. 
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He IB pained by the sight of a fault in others, and lovingly does he labour 
for its correction. He loves man as man; and owing to that love, is pleas- 
ed by the sight of good, and grieved by the sight of evil in man.-** 
Therefore he is unable to proclaim the faults of others with rejoicing. 

10. The satisfaction of the inner spirit, or, in other words, a good 
conscience, is the unfailing fruit of the practice of righteousness. 
In this favour of conscience is felt the favour of God. If the 
inner spirit, is satisfied, all sufferings cease. Without the 
practice of righteousness, the inner spirit is never satisfied. The 
mind may find enjoyment in the pleasures of the world, but if the 
conscience is diseased, then even the height of worldly bliss becomes 
valueless. Therefore, by the practice of righteousness, ye shall 
preserve a clear conscience, and ye shall abandon all things whereby 
the satisfaction of the spirit may be marred. 

11. Ye shall seek the practice of righteousness to the utmost 
of your power. If, after the exercise of all your power, ye fail to 
attain the end, yet ye shall acquire merit thereby. God does not rec- 
kon what portion of His infinite work is performed by individuals. 
Let every one use the powers given him, without reservidion ; this 
Is God’s ordinance. 

12. Ye shall abjure sinful thoughts, sinful speech and sinful acts. 
Those who do not sin in thought, word, deed, or judgment — 
such saints truly practise austerity; not those who mortify the 
flesh. Therefore, abstaining from sin, engage in good works. 
Persevering on the road of righteousness, ye shall earn your 
livelihood. 

13* by perseverance on the road of righteousness, ye are com- 
pletely cast down, even then ye shall not turn your thoughts to un- 
righteous means. Protect Dharma with your lives, and Dharma will 
protect you. 

14. Not father or mother, nor wife or child, nor friend or relation, 
remains as our stey in the next world. Righteousness alone remains. 
Alone a man is born, alone he dies, alone he enjoys the 
good fruits of his righteous acts, and alone he suffers the evil conse- 
quejnces oF his bad deeds. Friends, leaving on the earth his body 

25 
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‘4ike a stock or stone, turn away from him ; but righteousness follows 
him whither he goeth. Therefore, ye shall, step by step, acquire 
righteousness, which shall be your stay. 

Dharma is our friend in this world, and Dharma is the guide 
ito the next. 

inr i*’ 

y Dharma is as honey unto all creatures.” 

15. n w nerin w er^eii arTitwtwiwJtsrifTWii: 1*' “Not by 
wealth, nor by children, nor by works, but by renunciation alone, 
is immortality attained.” Renunciation is not the renunciation of 
the world by becoming an anchorite, dwelling in the wilderness; 
but. dwelling at home, and living in the world, all lusts of the heart 
should be cast out. 

“TO ftnr I 

When all lusts that dwell in the heart of man are cast out, then 
the niortal becomes immortal, and even on earth attains God.“ 

16. With all diligence shall ye cherish your wives and children and 
relations but, being yourselves free from desire, remain unattached 
to the fruit of your acts, and then ye shall be able to mount the steps 
of salvation. God’s own love furnishes the most perfect example. 
See how mindful He is of the interests of the world. He never 
forgets to give food even to a single worm or insect. Even in 
the bowels of arid mountains, He supplies nouri^ment to living 
creatures. Yet He keeps nothing for Himself. He is always giving 
to all, and never receives. By the light of this example, ye, too, 
forgetting yourselves, shall be vowed to work for the good of 
the world. Being united to Him, ye shall perform the duties 
of life. That which ye shall know to be His command, ye 
must obey with your lives. That which ye shall know to be 
against His will, ye shall shun like poison. If thus, forgetful 
of selff. ye perform His work, then be sure He will net forget you. 
All the wants that ye have, He will fulfil. Whatever He gives you, 
with gratitude receive it as plenty. In whatever condition He may 
place you, with that be contented. In seasons of prosperity, live 
in obedi^e to. Him ; and« in seasons of adversity, take refuge in 
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Him : and ye sliaU not be perplexed. At the time of action, act resting 
in Him ; at the time of rest, rest even in Him. This body will move 
about on earth, but your souls will be united with Him. Even in 
death there is* no dissolution of this union. 

17. Blessed is that soul which, self-subdued, freed from 
sin and impurity like the moon from the shadow of eclipse, 
and casting off the pride of flesh, can rest in the Supreme 
Soul. That soul is not cast down by disease ; is not frightened 
by death : it sees from here the abode of God ; to it the door 
of the infinitude of progress is opened, and before it millions 
on millions of heavens shine forth. On this side is the billowy 

. world of change ; on the other side the Peaceful Abode of God : 
in the middle God Himself, like a bridge, preserves the position 
of both. Neither day nor night — nor death, disease, or sorrow — nor 
good or evil deed is able to cross this bridge. All kinds of sin fall 
back from there. Sin has no power in the Sinless Abode of Brahma. 
The liberated soul, leaving behind him the sin and sorrow of this 
world, attains the Abode of Brahma, beyond this world. There 
the blind cease to be blind ; the sin-stricken become free from sin ; 
the sorrowing, free from sorrow. There even night becomes day ; 
for the Brahmaloka is for ever resplendent; to that splendour 
there is no end. 

^ f siW n I if «t winfrtr: 1 

nwn wifn vmnH «ii^- 

w(ft wRi I iwnit vi 1 TOftwSJif 

wwnitt 1” 

18. Following the previous teachings of Brahma.dharnia, 1 make 
you this offering of my last words. May ye realise it in your lives 
and attain to everlasting salvation — this is my prayer 

aft WlwT: I 
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